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Arr. 1—History of the American Theatre. By Wi..iam Dun- 
LAP, Author of ‘“ Memoirs of George Frederick Cooke.” In 
2 vols. 8vo. London: Bentley. 1833. 


THERE is scarcely a subject within the comprehensive range of 
political philosophy more deserving of attentive examination than 
the progress of a newly ctinaeitaited community in the attainment 
of the arts and refinements of civilized life. The value of sucha 
study as this will be infinitely increased, if it happen that the 
community so circumstanced be composed, for the most part, of 
individuals who have had experience of social interchange, or 
rather, who had abandoned the systems of intercourse prevailing 
in other countries, and came together for the ao of trying the 
efficacy of laws, institutions, and usages, altogether different from 
those to which they had been respectively accustomed. 

Irom the accounts which are given us by travellers worthy of 
our confidence, we conclude, that America may be regarded as an 
example of a country to which the above description properly 
applies, and therefore offers a very fair, if not attractive, ob- 
ject of observation. The fabric of her political as well as social 
constitutions, has been modified, upon a careful reference, to the 
condition which all the old states of Europe presented; the 
founders of the great western republic, had neither ancient cus- 
toms, nor obstinate prejudices in the multitude to encounter ; but 
were at liberty to originate and define the terms on which the peo- 
ple of America dina resolve themselves into one uniform political 
community. It is not our purpose to inquire into what this people 
have accomplished with respect to the form of their government. 
The work before us suggests another and very different theme ; it 


explains a great deal concerning the moral feelings of the members 
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of the American republic, by showing the sort of reception which 
they afforded to any attempt at supplying them with proper amuse- 
ment. | 

The introduction of the drama into the United States of Ame- 
rica, appears to have been effected altogether independently of 
the Americans themselves. In fact, it was the result of an un- 
happy accident which befel the fortunes of an ill-fated theatrical 
manager in London. This person succeeded the immortal Gar- 
rick in the proprietorship of Goodman’s Fields theatre ; but after 
the spirit et ch had animated that dwelling mounted to a higher 
sphere, Goodman’s Fields theatre was turned into a mausoleum, and 
the owner into a bankrupt. William Hallam was the name of the 
unsuccessful speculator ; he saw that he was now cut off from all 
means of improving his fortune, and resolved ee seeking, in 
another climate, that prosperity which he had failed to attain at 
home. He accordingly projected an expedition to America, in 
which he should be accompanied by a complete dramatic corps. 
The complement of players was soon obtained—sufficient’costume 
was stored for their use—and in the month of May, 1752, the party 
set sail for the western continent, the whole being under the 
management of the projector’s brother, he himself choosing to 
remain at home. Before embarkation, a great number of pieces 
were cast and put in study by the performers, and these were sys- 
tematically rehearsed on the quarter-deck of the Charming Sally. 
The vessel safely arrived, and so vigorously had Lewis Hallam 
proceeded in the duties which were entrusted to him in America, 
that he was enabled to produce, on the 5th September following, 
a well performed series of dramatic entertainments. The Mer- 
chant of Venice and the farce of Lethe were represented on the 
night just mentioned, at Williamsburg, the capital of Virginia, 
being the first play iia in America by a regular com- 
pany of comedians. From Williamsburg the company then pro- 
ceeded to Annapolis, in Maryland, where the first theatre ever 
erected in America had been but recently built ; thence they went 
to New York, from which place they directed their steps to Phila- 
delphia. Here they met with some very sturdy impediments from 
the Quakers, whose opposition, however, was overpowered by the 
majority of the inhabitants, and Hallam’s company obtaimed per- 
mission to perform twenty-four plays, with after pieces, upon con- 
dition that “ they offered nothing indecent or immoral ; that they 


gave one night for the benefit of the poor of the city, and that 


the manager gave security for the payment of all debts contracted 
by the company.” Success seems to have crowned the efforts of 


allam as long as he lived, and when his course had ended, a suc- 
cessor arose, during whose reign the company experienced those 
variations of treatment to which the changes in the political at- 
mosphere so generally give rise. At the commencement of the 
American revolution, a spirit of animosity every day increasing, 
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sprang up in America against England. This feeling extended 
to whatever was connected with the obnoxious country, and as the 
regular company of players in America was almost exclusively 
composed of British subjects, the local authorities were deter- 
mined to make them feel the effects of American resentment. 

It was in the year 1774, that the provincial Congress assembled 
at Philadelphia, came to the resolution of discountenancing every 
extravagance and dissipation, particularly gaming, cock-fighting, 
exhibition of shows, plays, and other expensive diversions and en- 
tertainments. Under these circumstances the company migrated 
to. the West Indies, as they had often done before, where the 
inhabitants were too full of loyalty and love of amusement to give an 
inhospitable reception to the exile players. 


Leaving the comedians to make the best of their speculatory 
excursion to the West Indies, Mr. Dunlap enters upon a descrip- 
tion of the localities of New York, and the most reinarkeable 

culiarities which that city presented at the period immediately 
taken the American revolution. These notes are well worth the 
attention of the visitor to the western world, but to the general 
reader they would be altogether uninteresting, and, indeed, fre- 
quently unintelligible. He informs us that during the residence 
of a portion of the British army at Boston during the existence of 
the revolution, the regular professional company was superseded 
by the military officers, and that the secon matic effort .of 
General Burgoyne, called The Blockade of Boston, made its ap- 
pearance. hilst the farce was in the course of ormance, a 
serjeant entered on the stage, and gave an alarm that the rebels 
had attacked the lines on the neck of land. The announcement 
was so naturally given out by the serjeant, that the audience marked 
their gratification by thunders of applause, little dreaming, at the 
instant, that the serjeant was a real messenger, and the intelli- 

ence too true for the English. When the latter were afterwards 
deiven from Boston, and obliged to limit themselves to New York, 
they still kept up dramatic entertamments, and it was remarked 
by the author, that the parts of women were usually undertaken 
by the younger subalterns of the army. | 
hen peace was restored, by means of the successful resistance 
which America made to the efforts of British power, the regular 
company, which had remained in comparative retirement in the 
West Indies, returned, but were coldly received. Hallam, with a 
small detachment of his theatrical troop, made an experimental 
essay at Philadelphia, and, as fortune would have it, just at the 
moment when the Philadelphian legislature was assembled. A 
discussion arose, a summary report of which is furnished by 
Mr. Dunlap, and as it tends to illustrate the sentiments of the 


American people at the period, we shall cite it for the amusement 
of the kid iy 
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‘‘ A motion was made to add a clause to a bill before the house for sup- 
pressing vice and immorality. This clause prohibited the erecting of any 
** play-house, stage, or scaffold,” for the purpose of acting any kind of 
dramatic work, enumerating them, from the tragedy to the pantomine, and 
fined all persons concerned in or abetting in any manner such immoral 
practices. 

‘* In the debate that followed, Gen. Wayne, the hero of Stonypoint, 
was the first speaker. Ile hoped that the theatre would not be mentioned 
in a bill for suppressing vice and immorality. He asserted that a well 
regulated theatre was universally acknowledged to be an efficient engine 
for the improvement of morals.” 

‘* Doctor Logan thought that theatres were only fit for monarchies. He said 
the government of Geneva prohibited a theatre in that republic as inimical 
to their liberties ; that the kings of France and Sardinia had endeavoured 
to establish a theatre at Geneva to subvert the republic. He however 
added, “‘ if we had a theatre under proper regulations, where no plays 
should be exhibited but those calculated to expose vice or recommend 
virtue, I should have no objection.” 

‘« Mr. Robert Morris, one of the greatest of our statesmen, and the 
ablest of financiers, boldly declared himself a friend to the theatre, as 
affording a rational, instructive, and innocent amusement. ‘‘ As to the 
éffect of the theatre on morals and manners, I hold it,” said he, ‘‘ to be 
favourable to both.” 

** Mr. Clymer, in favour of the drama, argued that, ‘‘ say or do what we 
would, a theatre would be forced upon us; it is a concomitant of an inde- 
pendent state. No civilized state is without it.” He contended that it 
served to refine and purify manners. ‘‘ Are we for ever,” said he, “ to be 
indebted to other nations for genius, wit, and refinement ?” 

«« Mr. Fitzsimmons wished the question of the utility of a theatre to be 
fully discussed. 

“ Mr. Whitehill, the mover of the clause, avowed his opinion that no 
regulation could prevent the vice’and immorality of a theatre, and said he 
would oppose the establishment of one in the state of Pennsylvania. 

‘« Mr. Smiley thought that by drawing the minds of the people to. 
amusements, they were led to forget their political duties. ‘‘ Cardinal 
Mazarine,” he said, ‘‘ established the Academy of Arts and Sciences in 
France with this view.”” He avowed himself ‘‘ no friend tc the fine arts,” 
and asserted that ‘‘ they only flourished when states were on the decline.” 

“The last mentioned speaker has at least the merit of consistency. 
He had sagacity enough to perceive that the fine arts were all connected, 
and must stand or fall together, and he knew that the drama was one of 
the number. He placed the theatre where it should be; for if the drama 
is injurious to a state, so are literature and the arts. His last assertion 
was the fruit of ignorance in the history of nations. He honestly con- 
founded the abuse of things with the things themselves. What has been 
so abused to the purposes of evil as the press? What is so precious to 
man ? 

Mr.Finley saw ina theatre regulated by government “‘ a dangerous” 
tool in its hands, forgetting that the people who created the ministers 
of government were the judges of the representations brought on the 
stage, and that such an engine in the hands of government would be 
ealously watched by the people. A theatre directed by government would be 
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attended by the best citizens; they would guarantee the purity of this 
source of instruction and delight, and the political impulse given must 
always accord with the opinion of the public; so must the laws of a state, 
or they become nugatory. Mr. Finley concluded that the stage vitiated 
taste by representing unreal characters. 

‘« Mr. Clymer, in reply, said, that ‘‘ if the pieces represented are not im- 
moral, the stage cannot be immoral.” He answered that, as the people 
of Europe had progressed in civilization and refinement, their plays had 
improved in purity. 

‘« Mr. Robert Morris asserted that all celebrated nations had ‘‘ permitted 
the establishment of theatres, and that they had improved the manners of 
the people. The writers for the theatre have generally been men of ex- 
tensive genius.” He thought the lessons given to vice and folly salutary. 
He hoped to see the American poets suiting plays to our times, characters, 
and circumstances. ‘‘'The taste and manners of a people,’’ he said, 
‘‘ regulate the theatre; and the theatre has a reciprocal effect on the pub- 
lic taste and manners.” 

‘¢ General Wayne said he thought the prohibition of plays during the 
war, by Congress, was an ill-judged measure, as plays might have been 
represented that would have stimulated to heroic actions. ‘‘ A theatre,’’ 
he said, ‘‘ in the hands of a republican government, regulated and directed 
by such, would be, instead of a dangerous. instrument, a happy and effi- 
cient one.” 

“« Mr. Whitehill, in reply, repeated his opinion that the establishment 
of a theatre tended ‘ directly to the encouragement of licentiousness.” 

‘* Mr. Robert Morris, after some further remarks upon the stage, con- 
cluded by saying, ‘‘ in such large societies as are common in cities like this, 
people will find out amusements for themselves unless government do it.” 
He expressed his belief as before, that a regulated theatre improved 
morals. 


‘‘ Mr. Robinson argued against the theatre, from the bad tendency of 
many plays. 


‘‘ Mr. Smiley thought that the plays now in existence were in general 
unfit for our state of society. 


‘« Mr. Finley opposed fiction, and brought examples of plays inculcating 
immorality. 
‘* General Wayne proposed that all plays previous to performance 


should be submitted to the executive council, who would be responsible 
to the people.” —pp. 106—110. 


This decision, however, was far from being universally’ ‘ac- 
quiesced in, for we find that after Hallam had regained the facili- 
ties formerly enjoyed by him at New York for his exhibitions, the 
subject of theatricals became a theme of violent contention in that 
city. The stage, nevertheless, continued to be supported, and 
Hallam and his troop went through their annual circuit with the 
usual success. The performances being now uninterrupted, a 
gradual improvement in their character was the consequence ; and, 
as a proof of the influence of the drama on the literature of the 
country, we may state that plays began to be composed in abun- 
dance, to vary the entertainments of the public. r. Dunlap, the 
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author of the present volumes, was, it seems, amongst the earliest 
of the American candidates for the fame of a Sesinatic poet, 
He very candidly, however, admits that the final efforts at dra- 
matic literature, are to be treated as the wild vagaries of youthful 
uninstructed minds, written at a period when neither the authors 
nor the people whom they addressed had properly matured their 
inferences from the political changes which had taken place, to 
allow of their asserting an independence in the walks of litera- 
ture. 

Not only was the drama effectual in stimulating the literary 
talents of the people of America,. but it further produced an in- 
crease of the public taste for itself. About the year 1790, the 
love of the stage was carried to such a pitch in that country, as to 
justify the creation of an additional company ; thus the Americans 
had at last reached that point of refinement which is indicated 
by the existence of an active competition, amongst those classes 
wh charge themselves with providing for the public amusements. 
The rival establishments left nothing undone which was calculated 
to secure to either an advantage over his rival: each recruited its 
numbers from the veteran schools of the British theatres, and in 
the accounts of the individuals, male and female, who migrated 
from these countries to America, for the purpose of commencing a 
theatrical speculation, we have many very curious and interestin 
personal biographies. Of Prigmore, the actor who eaferhied 
the parts of old men in America, we have the following amus- 
ing, and, indeed, instructive anecdote, the scene of which is laid 


in England : 


‘« He was a man of some vanity and little merit, whose opinion of him- 
self was in inverse proportion to that of the public. One of the pecu- 
liarities of this person was to suppose (though he was neither handsome 
nor insinuating;) that every woman whom he saw, through a mysterious 
fatality, fell in love with him. There was a very benevolent widow living 
in Plymouth, in respectable circumstances, who frequently came to the 
theatre, and was kind enough to inquire into the private situation of vari- 
ous members of the company. Among others, she asked about Prigmore, 
and was told that he had but a small salary, and made a very poor appear- 
ance. Hearing this, she remembered that she had a pair of her late hus- 
band’s indispensables in the house, which she resolved to offer to him. 
A servant, who was accordingly dispatched to the object of her charity, 
meeting one of the actors, paxtly disclosed his business. The actor went 
in search of Prigmore, and finding him, exclaimed, ‘‘ Prigmore, my boy, 
here’s your fortune made at last; here’s a rich widow has fallen in love 
with you, and wants too see you.” Prigmore, not suspecting his roguery, 
was led to the servant in a state of bewildered rapture, and by the latter 
was informed, that the widow would be glad to see him any morning it 
was convenient. He appointed the following, and went home to his lodg- 
ings to indulge in a day-dream of golden independence. His friend 
(theatrical friend) in the mean time whispered the truth through the 
green-room, where there were two or three wicked enough to join in the 
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conspiracy by walking to Prigmore’s house to tender their congratulations. 
Prigmore, as may be supposed, passed a sleepless night, and spent an extra 
hour at his toilette next morning in adorning himself with a clean shirt 
and neckcloth. He then sallied forth, and, on reaching the widow’s, was 
shown into her parlour, where, casting his eyes around on the substantial 
sufficiency of the furniture, he began to felicitate himself on the aspect 
of his future home. | ; 

«« The lady at length appeared; she was upon the verge of forty, a 
very fashionable age at that time, which, resting upon the shoulders of a 
very comely-looking woman, seemed to be in character with her comfortable 
dwelling. Prigmore’s satisfaction and her benevolence operated equally. 
in producing some confusion: at length a conversation commenced. She 
acquainted him that she had heard his situation was not so agreeable as 
he could wish—that his income was a confined one; she was, therefore, 
desirous to do him all the service that lay in her power. Prigmore, con- 
sidering this as an express declaration of her affection, was about to throw 
himself at her feet, when she suddenly summoried -her servant, and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Rachel, bring the breeches !” 

‘« These words astounded him. The widow, on receiving the habili- 
ments, folded them carefully, and remarking that they were “‘ as good as 
new,” begged his acceptance of them. 

«« And was it for this you wanted me, madam?” ‘‘ Yes, sir.” He: 
put on his hat and walked to the door with indignation. The good woman, 
as much astonished as himself, followed him with “‘ Won't you take the 
breeches, sir?” He replied, pausing at the door to make some bitter 
retort, ‘‘ Wear them yourself!’ ”’—pp. 193—195. 


The necessity of extending the line of theatrical operations, 
led one of the rival managers to proceed to Boston, where a field 
hitherto uncultivated, offered the greatest temptations to ingenuity 


_and enterprize. The majority of the inhabitants of Massachu- 


setts had long distinguished themselves by their opposition to the. 
introduction of theatrical amusements within the precincts of their 
district. In 1750, the House of Assembly of that colony, passed 
what they denominated “ a moral regulation,” or a legislative act, 
prohibiting, without condition, the performance of stage entertain- 
ments. The nature of the imputed motive in which this decree 
originated, is only a proof of the predominating horror which the 
people entertained for these amusements, for upon no other allega- 
tion did they thus think it proper to legislate, than the fact that 
two young Ciiltishiien: painted by some townsmen, attempted to 
get up the tragedy of the Orphan, in a coffee-house at Boston, 
which excited some disturbance. The source of the confusion, 
however, was fairly traced to the enthusiastic eagerness of the 
people to witness such a phenomenon as a play, and that being the 
case, it would have been infinitely more sagacious, on the part of 
the House of Assembly, to have endeavoured to direct innocu- 
ously, rather than run the risk of attempting to suppress a feeling 
So natural as that of the townspeople of Boston. But the spirit 
of the puritans preserved itself to the latest moment in unbending 
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hostility, and even when forty years had elapsed, and that a well 
organized dramatic company was about to establish itself in Bos. 
ton, in 1790, a petition for leave to open a theatre was refused by 
the legislature of Massachusetts. To the credit of the chief inha- 
bitants of Boston they held a town meeting, in which instructions 
were drawn up, to be delivered to the representatives of ther 
town in the fedildatere: The document by which the Boston 
members were to be guided, contained the expression of the 
opinion of the inhabitants, that the law of 1750 was an infringe- 
ment on their rights; and that the representations of the actions 
of great and virtuous men on the stage could not but be an excite- 
ment to the adoption of their cckeatie. In seeking for the repeal 
of the prohibitory statute, the Bostonians declare themselves ready 
to acquiesce in any conditions which the authorities may deem 
necessary, in order to — the theatre from being perverted 
into an engine of moral corruption ; and they offered to agree to 
the establishment of the office of censor, whose duty it should be 
to preserve the American stage from the disgrace of indecent 
expressions or insinuations, and who should be responsible for the 
grand object of making all subservient to the purposes of public 
and private virtue. The petition was presented to the legislature: a 
committee, which was appointed to consider the case, concluded by 
reporting, that the law must stand as it was. It is not to be 
forgotten, as associated with this strange determination, that 
amongst the names of the most violent of the anti-dramatists, was 
to be found that of Mr. Benjamin Austin, who deserves all the 
benefit that such a man can derive from immortality, in conse- 
quence of a series of essays which he published, to prove that 
hakspeare possessed no genius ! 

But America was never the climate in which errors of judg- 
ment or of feeling could be allowed to prevail, even though sanc- 
tioned by authority of law. A theatre was erected in the very 
heart of Boston, and under an evasive name, an exhibitidh was 
established, which, though not exactly coming under the denomina- 
tion of dramatic, was still sufficient to amount to an infraction of the 
unrepealed statute of Massachussetts. Rope-dancing—the slack- 
wire, hornpipes and tumbling boys, formed at first the indifferent 
collation provided for the Bostonians, who hungered and thirsted 
for a plenary meal. The principle of a theatrical exhibition, how- 
ever, was carried even in this humble statagem, and it was not long 
before Douglas was enacted, not as a tragedy, but as a “ moral 
lecture,” and the songs of the Poor Soldier were “ delivered” by 


several popular songsters of the town. The contraband practice 
of the idageies was now allowed to continue openly, and the per- 
formances comprehended every species of drama for which the 
audiences manifested a vaiitiality. At length the rebellious dis- 
position of the managers showed itself with so much audacity, that 
the authorities could no longer remain passive. Accordingly, 
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during the representation of The School for Scandal, whilst Sir 
Peter Teazle and his spouse were engaged in the celebrated scene 
of conjugal recrimination, a very unexpected intruder, in the shape 
of the sheriff of the county, made his appearance on the stage, 
and forthwith converted the two Teazles into the humble charac- 
ters of state prisoners. A tremendous uproar throughout the 
theatre was the consequence ; a part of the audience leaped on the 
stage, and tore down the arms of the state, which hung on a tablet 
near the stage box, and trampled them under foot. The govern- 
ment found it necessary to proceed against the principal parties in 
this transaction, but when the day of trial came, it appeared that 
the prosecution was informally instituted, inasmuch as the complaint 
against the defendant was not grounded on oath, a condition ex- 
pressly required by one of the articles of the Declarations of 
Rights. 
he agitation of public opinion to which this disturbance gave 
rise, had the effect of leading the legislature of Massachusetts to 
a right view of the policy to be pursued. They repealed, in 1793, 
the law of 1750, which prohibited theatrical amusements, and in ac- 
cordance with the liberal spirit which had now been acknowledged 
by the authorities, a theatre was finally opened in Boston, under 
the entire sanction of the law. The commencement of the legi- 
timate reign of the drama in Boston, is rendered ‘neaikentle 
the delivery of a prologue, the author of which was no other than 
the notorious Thomas Paine. Whilst we shall ever be ready to 
join all thinking and feeling men in execrating the memory of so 
malicious a corrupter of moral and religious sentiments as Paine, 
yet we do not think ourselves, under any circumstances, absolved. 
from the duty of acknowledging his merits as a literary character. 
Enough has been said in eulogy of his prose writings to justify us 
in abstaining from any observations upon them, a as to his 
powers in the region of imagination, we never had an opportunit 
of appreciating them before the present time. The extreme diffi 
culty of success in composing a prologue, is attested by the failure 
almost of every great poet of England who has ventured his wings 
upon such an expedition. Pope and Johnson sometimes achieved 
a triumph in this way, but the majority of the prologues composed 
by either, are characterized by weakness and affectation. The 
vigour—the fancy, and elegance of the very best prologues of 
these distinguished poets, appear to us to find a match, in that 
which we are now itioat to quote from the pen of the ill-fated 
Paine: 
‘* When first o’er Athens learning’s dawning ray 
Gleam’d the dim twilight of the Attic day ; 
‘T’o charm, improve, the hours of state repose, 
The deathless father of the Drama rose. 
No gorgeous pageantry adorned the show ; 
The plot was simple, and the scene was low. , 
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Without the wardrobe of the Graces, dress‘d ; 
Without the mimic blush of art, caress’d ; 
Heroic virtue held her throne secure, 

For vice was modest, and ambition poor. 

‘¢ But soon the Muse, by nobler ardours fir'd, 

To loftier heights of scenic verse aspir'd. 

From useful life her comic fable rose, 

And curbless passions formed the tale of woes ; 
For daring Drama heav’n itself explored, 

And gods descending trod the Grecian board ; 
Each scene expanding through the temple swelled, 
Each bosom acted what each eye beheld : 

Warm to the heart, the chymic fiction stole, 

And purged by moral alchymy the soul. 

“« Hence artists grac’d and heroes nerved the age, 

The sons or pupils of a patriot stage. 

Hence in this forum of the virtues fir’d, 

Hence in this school of eloquence inspir’d, 

With bolder crest the dauntless warrior strode ; 
With nobler tongue the ardent statesman glow’d ;— 
And Athens reigned Minerva of the globe, 

First in the helmet, fairest in the robe : 

In arms she triumphed, as in letters shone, 

Of taste the palace, and of war the throne. 

But lo! where, rising in majestic flight, 

The Roman eagle sails th’ expanse of light! 

His wings, like heaven’s vast canopy, unfurl’d, 
Spread their broad plumage o’er the subject world. 
Behold! he soars where golden Phebus rolls, 

And perching on his car, o’erlooks the poles. 

Far, as revolves the chariot’s radiant way, 

He wafts his empire o’er the tide of day ; 

From where it rolls on yon bright sea of suns, 

To where in light’s remotest ebb it runs. 

“« The globe half ravaged by the storm of war, 
The gates of Greece admit the victor’s car ; 
Chain’d to his wheels is captive science led, 

And taste transplanted blooms at Tiber’s head. 

O’er the rude minds of empire’s hardy race 

The opening pupil beam’d of letter’d grace : 

With charms so sweet, the houseless drama smil’d, 
That Rome adopted Athens’ orphan child. 

Fledg’d by her hand, the Mantuan Swan aspir’d; 
Aw’'d by her power, e’en Pompey’s self retired ; 
Sheath’d was the sword by which a world had bled ; 
And Janus blushing to his temple fled : 

The globe’s proud butcher grew humanely brave ; 


Earth stanch’d her wounds, and Ocean hush’d his wave. 


‘“* At length, like huge Enceladus depress’d, 
Groaning with slavery’s mountain on their breast, 
The supine nations struggled from disgrace, 

And Rome, like Etna, totter’d from her base. 
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‘« Thus set the sun of intellectual light, 

And, wrapt in clouds, lower’d on the Gothie night. 
Dark gloom’d the storm—the rushing torrent pour’d, 
And wide the deep Cimmerian deluge shower'd ; 
E’en learning’s loftiest hills were cover'd o’er, 

And seas of dulness rolled without a shore ; 

Yet ere the surge Parnassus’ top o’erflow’d, 

The banish’d Muses fled their bless’d abode. 

Frail was their ark, the heaven-topp’d seas to brave, 
The wind their compass and their helm the wave ; 
No port to cheer them, and no star to guide, 

From clime to clime, they rov’d the billowy tide ; 
At length by storms and tempests wafted o’er, 
They found an Ararat on Albion’s shore. 

«« Yet long so sterile prov’d the ravag’d age, 
That scarcely seem’d to vegetate the stage ; 
Nature, in dotage, second childhood mourn’d, 

And to her infant cradle had return’d. 

But hark! her mighty rival sweeps the strings !— 
Sweet Avon flow not !—’tis thy Shakspeare sings ! 
With Blanchard’s wing in fancy’s heaven he soars ; 
With Herschel’s eye another world explores ; 
Taught by the tones of his melodious song, 

The scenic muses tuned their barbarous tongue ; 
With subtle powers the crudest soul refined, 

And warm’d the Zembla of the frozen mind. 

The world’s new queen, Augusta, own’d their charms, 
And clasped the Grecian nymphs in British arms. 
Then shone the drama with imperial art, 

And made a province of the human heart. 

What nerve of verse can sketch the ecstatic view, 
When she and Garrick sighed their last adieu ! 
Description but a shadow's shade appears, 

When Siddons looks a nation into tears. 

‘* But ah! while thus unrivall’d reigns the Muse, 
Her soul o’er flows, and grief her face bedews ; 
Sworn at the altar, proud oppression’s foe, 

She weeps indignant for her Britain’s woe. 

Long has she cast a fondly wishful eye 

On the pure climate of this western sky : 

And now, while Europe bleeds at every vein, 
And pinion’d forests shake the crimson’d main ; 
While Gallia wall’d by foes collected stands, 
And hurls her thunders from a hundred hands :— 
Lur’d by aclime, where—hostile arms afar— 
Peace rolls luxurious in her dove-drawn car ; 
Where freedom first awoke the human mind, 
And broke the enchantment which enslaved mankind ; 
Behold Apollo seeks this liberal plain, 

And brings the Thespian goddess in his train, 
Oh! happy realm, to whom are richly given 

The noblest bounties of indulgent heaven ; 
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For whom has earth her wealthiest mine bestow’d, 
And commerce bridg’d old ocean’s broadest flood ! 
To you, a stranger guest, the drama flies ; 

An angel wandered in a pilgrim’s guise ! 

To charm the fancy, and to feast the heart, 

She spreads the banquet of the scenic art, 

By you supported, shall her infant stage 
Pourtray, adorn, and regulate the age. 

When faction rages with intemperate sway, 

And grey-hair’d vices shame the face of day, 
Drawn from their covert to th’ indignant pit, 

By such the game to stock the park of wit ; 

That park, where genius all his shafts may draw, 
Nor dread the terrors of a forest law. 


. But, not to scenes of pravity confined, 


Here polish’d life an ample field shall find ; 
Reflected here, its fair perspective view, 
The stage, the camera—the landscape, you. 
‘* Ye lovely fair whose circling beauties shine 
A radiant galaxy of charms divine ; 
Whose gentle hearts those tender scenes approve, 
Where pity begs, or kneels adoring love :— 
Ye sons of sentiment, whose bosom fire 
The song of pathos and the epic lyre ; 
Whose glowing souls with tragic grandeur rise, 
When bleeds a hero or a nation dies :— 
And ye, who throng’d on high, a synod sit, 
And rule the lofty atmosphere of wit ; 
From whom a flash of comic lightning draws 
A bursting thunder-clap of loud applause : 
If here those eyes, whose tears, with peerless sway, 
Have wept the vices of an age away ; 
If here those lips, whose smiles, with magic art, 
Have laughed the foibles from the cheated heart : 
On mirth’s gay cheek can one gay dimple light: 
In sorrow’s breast one passion’d sih excite : 
With nobler streams the buskin’s grief shall fall ; 
With pangs sublimer throb this breathing wall ; 
Thalia too, more blythe, shall trip the stage, 
Of care the wrinkles smooth, and thaw the veins of age. 
‘* And now, thou dome, by Freedom’s patrons rear’d, 
With beauty blazon’d and by taste rever’d ; 
Apollo consecrates the walls profane-— 
Hence be thou sacred to the Muses’ reign ! 
In thee, three ages shall in one conspire ; 
A Sopuocugs shall swell his chastened lyre ; 
A TERENCE rise, in native charms serene ; 
A SuHeripan display the perfect scene :— 
And Athens, Rome, Augusta, blush to see 
Their virtues, beauty, grace, all shine combin’d—in THEE.” 
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The auspicious commencement of the Boston theatre was the pre- 
lude to the generation of a lasting taste for the drama amongst the 
inhabitants of that city. In the spring of 1796, we find them engaged 
in a project for starting a new play-house, and with such enthu- 
siasm was the notice of a subscription received, that it was filled 
up in an incredibly short time. The men of capital in setting 
down their names as proprietors, vied with the mechanics, who 
did not hesitate to commute their wages for shares in the theatre. 
Nine months were sufficient to enable the projectors to erect 
an immense wooden pile, which proudly overtopped every other 
building in Boston. The new theatre succeeded : it was conducted 
on principles which were highly calculated to make it popular, and 
its rapid progress in the affections of the people seems to have 
excited the most exaggerated expressions of impatient jealousy on 
the part of the proprietors ‘of the rival house. The managers of 
the new theatre took advantage of the political ferment, by which 
the country at the period was agitated, and as Boston formed the 
scene of triumphs over Englishmen, which might justly become 
the grounds of boasting for the Americans, so did the artful 
caterer for the enjoyment of the inhabitants select his materials 
from such subjects as were capable of flattering the vanity of the 
audience. Amongst the pieces which were composed in compli- 
ance with these secret objects of the proprietors of the new thea- 
tre, was one called Bunker’s Hill, which was performed at Boston, 
with immense effect. It was a tragedy, and so far as the style 
was concerned, a piece of infinite amusement ; it was utterly des- 
titute of merit, but was precious in the eyes of the Bostonians, 
inasmuch as it presented a battle scene, in which the English were 
shamefully worsted by the Yankees. 

We are led to take notice of the contemptible tragedy merely 
from the impulse we feel to share with the reader the merriment 
which the conduct of its author is so highly calculated to excite. 
Mr. Burk, for such was his name, seems to have had his head 
completely turned by the success of his piece at Boston. He 
never allowed that its triumph was occasioned by the accident 
of its political tendency, but attributed all to the irresistable 
powers of his own dramatic genius. After the Bostonians had 
sealed the merits of the tragedy with their warmest applause, 
Mr. Burk condescended to anticipate all applications from other 
States for permission to perform his piece ; he wrote, in the first 
place, to Mr. Hodgkinson, the manager of the New York stage, 
making a tender of the wonderful production for the entertain- 
ment of the Americans of that city. In this epistle the author 
furnishes to the manager some choice precepts respecting the 
nature of the machinery to be employed in the representation of 
he piece. The whole epistle is exquisitely ludicrous : 
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“To J. Hodgkinson, Esq. 
** Dear Sir, 


“From a wish that you should be possessed of my play as early as 
possible, i have preferred sending on the original copy rather than wait to 
have a fair one transcribed—where it was incomplete I have written and 
made it good, interspersing occasionally such remarks as, from seeing the 
effect in representation, appeared to me serviceable in getting it up. It 
was played seven nights successively, and on the last night was received 
with the same enthusiasm as on the first—it revived old scenes, and united 
all parts of the house. Mr. Powell intends it for a stock play, and it will 
be represented on all festivals—such as 4th July, 19th June, &c. It will 
be sided here in a few nights again, immediately after Columbus. The 
lines marked by inverted commas are those spoken. The hill is raised 
gradually by boards extended from the stage to a bench. Three men 
should walk abreast on it, and the side where the English march up should 
for the most part be turned towards the wings; on our hill there was room 
for eighteen or twenty men, ard they were concealed by a board painted 
mud colour, and having two cannon painted on it—which board was three 
feet and a half high. The English marched in two divisions from one 
extremity of the stage, where they ranged, after coming from the wings, 
when they come to the foot of the hill. The Americans fire—the English 
fire—six or seven of your men should be taught to fall—the fire should be 
frequent for some minutes. ‘The English retire to the front of the stage— 
second line of English advance from the wing near the hill—firing com- 
mences—they are again beaten back—windows on the stage should be 
open to let out the smoke. All the English make the attack and mount 
the hill. After a brisk fire, the Americans leave works and meet them. 
Here is room for effect, if the scuffle be nicely managed. Sometimes the 
English falling back, sometimes the Americans—two or three Englishmen 
rolling down the hill. A square piece about nine feet high and five wide, 
having some houses and a meeting-house painted on fire, with flame and 
smoke issuing from it, should be raised two feet distance from the horizon 
scene at the back of your stage, the windows and doors cut out for tran- 
sparencies—in a word, it should have the appearance of a town on fire 
We had painted smoke suspended—it is raised at the back wing, and is 
intended to represent Charlestown, and is on a line with the hill, and where 
it is lowest. The fire should be played skilfully [this puts one in mind of 
Bottom playing moonshine] behind this burning town, and the smoke to 
evaporate. When the curtain rises in the fifth, the appearance of the 
whole is good—Charlestown on fire, the breastwork of wood, the Americans 
appearing over the works and the muzzles of their guns, the English and 
the American music, the attack of the hill, the falling of the English 
troops, Warren’s half-descending the hill and animating the Americans, 
the smoke and confusion, all together produce an effect scarce credible. 
We had a scene of State Street—if you had one it would not be amiss— 
we used it instead of the scene of Boston Neck—it appears to me you need 
not be particular, but the hill and Charlestown on fire. We had English 
uniforms for men and officers. You can procure the coats of some com- 
pany at New York which dresses in red. Small cannon should be fired 
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during the battle, which continued with us for twelve or fifteen minutes. 
I am thus prolix that you may find the less difficulty in getting it up—it is 
not expensive, and will always be a valuable stock piece. 1 should not 
wonder if every person in New York, and some miles round it, should go 
to see it represented. There will no doubt be some who will call in ques- 
tion your prudence in getting up this piece, as being not in favour of 
England. Those are blockheads, and know not the public opinion in 
America. Boston is as much divided as New York—party was forgotten 
in the representation of it. Others there are who will endeavour to pre- 


judice you against its merit ; of them I shall say nothing. You have the 
play and can judge for yourself.’""—pp. 313, 314. 


In a postscript, the author adds, 


‘«¢ We had our hill on the left side of the stage—the painting of Charles- 
town on fire should not be seen till the fifth act. If there is any thing you 
would wish to be informed on further, by directing a line to me, you shall 
receive the speediest answer. As I look on this only es the basis of a 
future negociation, I shall not be averse to abate something of my de- 


mand, if you think it high, though I am tolerably certain you will clear 
four thousand dollars in its run only.”—p. 315. 


The copious details into which Mr. Dunlap enters respecting the 
proceedings of the different managers, and the merits of the various 
performers, who flourished at the close of the last century. in: 
America, possess too little interest for the reading public on this 
side the Atlantic, to justify us in dwelling upon them. The same 
remark is applicable to the sketches of the persons who composed, 
at the pected mentioned, the band of the orchestra. The latter 
appear to have consisted, for the most part, of French emigrants, 
whom the fortunes of the revolution had driven from various situa- 
tions at home, to exercise in a foreign land their ingenuity in main- 
taining a creditable existence. These biographical notices would 
in many instances be well calculated to excite our interest, but that 
they carry with them so many marks of suspicion as to their authen- 
ticity, that we are induced to believe that silence is only discretion 
with respect to these sketches. : 

Mr. Dunlap, in the beginning of the second volume, furnishes a 
brief account of his early life, for the purpose, as he states, of en- 
abling his readers to determine his fitness for the office of director 
of a metropolitan theatre, which he assumed in 1798. There is 
nothing of importance to be found in this part of the narrative, 
neither need we be delayed by the two biographies which imme- 
diately follow in succession—the one containing a history of the well 
known life of Kotzebue, the other of the still more celebrated 
Schiller. 

Some of the most curious portions of the history of the American 
stage relate to the influence of literary criticism upon the-actors as 
well as the authors connected with it. In New York a regular 
association was formed, the members of which met after the per- 
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formance, debated on the merits of the piece, if it were a new one, 
and on those of the performers, and published their remarks in the 

) papers. Individual critics likewise assumed the paviege of exami- 

| nation in the theatres ; and amongst the latter, Mr. Washington 
Irving (now so celebrated in England) very aber distinguished 
himself. Under the title of Jonathan Oldcastle, Mr. Irving sent 
forth a series of papers, in which all the excellencies of his peculiar 
genius are eminently conspicuous. One of the principal objects 
which he seems to have had in view was the abolition of certain 
vicious customs, with which the audience was generally chargeable. 

i All these defects he introduced, and treated with so much humour, 
that many whom the fear of indignant abuse could not affect, must 
have been certainly reformed on account of the dread of ridicule. 
Whatever result the severity of criticism might have had on the 
actors of America, there can be no doubt of its utter impotence to 
stem the tide of dramatic authorship in that country. The number 
of those, however, whose productions proved successful, might be 
compared to a few drops of water in the great ocean of play-wrights 
which abounded at the period in America ; and the managers who 
had to receive their overtures and listen to their thoughtless de- 
mands, might be able to fill an agreeable volume with anecdotes of 
the most ludicrous nature connected with them. Mr. Dunlap gives 
us one or two specimens of the nature of those applications, and, if 
we judge rightly from what we know of the managers and authors 
in our own country, we must admit that between an American and 
an Englishman, a marvellous identity in this respect subsists : 





‘** Are you the gentleman who takes in play-actors ?”” asked a youth of 
seventeen or eighteen, slender, awkward, neatly dressed in a short blue 
jacket, striped waistcoat, pantaloons of nankeen, and half-boots. The re- 
ply was, ‘‘ I have the direction of the theatre.” 

‘“« « Do you want any actors ?” 

*« « Any person of extraordinary talent would find employment. Do you 
know of any one wanting to engage as an actor °” 

«* «| want to go on the stage myself.” 

*“* You! Did you ever attempt to go on the stage ?” 

** ¢ Only at the Academy.” 

«« « You are an American.” 

ce Yes.” 

«« « Where were you educated.” 

«© « At Goshen.” 

‘ *« « What plays did you perform in at the Academy ?” 
° «« « Why, we played the Catos, and Tamerlanes, and such.” 

«« « And what did you play ? 

‘© * T played Cato and Bajazet—and in the Bold Stroke for a Wife, I 
played the Colonel. I was the biggest boy, and so I played the biggest 
parts.” ; 

‘“ Sometimes a young Scotchman would present himself for Douglas, 

| because ‘‘ Hairy Johnson was successful in London;’* or an Irishman, 
t| realizing Murphy’s Othello in The Apprentice.” —307, 308. 
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On another occasion a ‘‘ Mr. Winstanley called on the manager, and 
informed him that he had a comedy ready for representation, which would 
‘draw twenty full houses in succession.” ‘ That is very desirable, sir.’ 
‘ Well, sir, what terms do you offer to successful authors?’ ‘ Half the 
profits of the third night’s representation.’ ‘ O, that’s nothing, sir, for a 
piece that will overflow your treasury ; nothing, sir, nothing!’ ‘ It is the 
established custom of my theatre.’ ‘ Well, sir, when will it be played?’ 
‘I must first read it, and if I think it will do—’ ‘Oh, sir, there's no: 
doubt of that; it has been approved of by the first men in the country; it 
will draw during all your season.’ ‘ I must judge of its merits for myself ;, 
and if I think it fit for representation— ‘ Fit!’ ‘ If I think it fit for 
representation, it shall be put in train..’ ‘ And how long before it will be 
performed?’ ‘ Under favourable circumstances, three or four weeks.’. 
‘ Too long, sir: I wish to offer it to Wignell and Reinagle: after its run 
here, I intend to sell it to all the theatres on the Continent. You will have it 
played in three weeks?’ ‘ The first step must be my approbation of it; 
I make you no promise.’ ‘ Well, sir, I will read it to you.’ ‘ Excuse me, 
I must read it myself, and at my own time.’ ‘ But you can’tread it; it— 
it—I must explain. If you will come to my lodgings I will read it to you: 
you will be delighted with it.’ 

‘‘ Whether to get rid of importunity, or from a hope that the empty 
treasury might be filled, the manager consented to hear the author read his 
comedy the next evening. It was beyond measure long and as tedious as 
it was long.” —Vol. ii. pp. 137, 138. 


We should be only promoting the designs of the calumniators of 
America, were we to permit the reader to conclude that the indivi- 
duals who. figure in the dialogues just quoted are in any respect fair 
specimens of the dramatic authors of America. The wT publica- 
tion before us would be a practical refutation of any such opinion, 
expressed or implied. Mr. Dunlap, probably the most fertile of 
the purveyors for the stage of his native country, had numerous 
colleagues in his art, fully qualified to sustain the character of the 
drama ; and a better proof of the ability and peculiar aptness for 
composing plays, which some of the well. piucaiat Americans pos- 
sessed, cannot be required than what we find contained in two well- 
written letters in one of these volumes, addressed to Mr. Dunlap, 
by two dramatists. 

Amongst the actors of whose lives Mr. Dunlap has thought it 
necessary to give us an account, a very large proportion consists of 
temporary emigrants from England—such as Slonine Holcroft, 
&c. The histories of such men are already familiar to most of us ; 
and, in truth, whatever can be regarded as novel in the remainder 
of the biographical portion, does not come before us recommended 
by any extraordinary claims on our interest. The name of Pasquin, 
once so notorious in London, is associated with the American 
Stage, the person, Williams, who bore it having sought in America 
a refuge against the hatred of his own country. He seems to have. 
had his character there duly appreciated, and,was marked by the 
scorn of all who were acquainted with his charaeter. The mention 
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of this insignificant creature is only justifiable as an introduction to 
the explanation of a statement respecting a late distinguished genius 
of England. The author of the Life of Sir T. Lawrence tells us 
in his narrative, that the American Academy of Fine Arts sent 
their diploma to Sir T. Lawrence, in testimony of having chosen 
him an honorary member of their body—that Sir Thomas Lawrence 
appreciated this volunta gift in the highest manner, and that he 
immediately painted a full-length likeness of Mr. West, the Presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy, and who was known to be of American 
extraction, and made a present of the picture to the American 
Academy. The biographer of Sir Thomas gives this story as an 
authentic one, on the authority of so irrefragable a witness as 
Mr. Anthony Pasquin, of execrable memory. Now Mr. Dunlap 
very quietly turns the whole statement upside down, by declarin 
that Sir Thomas painted the portrait to order, for the sum of 2,000 
dollars, and that when the goods were delivered the sum was paid. 
_.In looking over the series of actors who had from time to time 
offered themselves to the managers of the American stage, we ob- 
serve a considerable number to have been induced to adopt the 
Thespian profession out of a passionate enthusiasm in its favour. 
In one instance, an Irish Knight, who, though poor, was aristocratic 
enough at home, did not think it beneath him to take a character 
in a farce on the New York boards, in order to obtain his daily 
sustenance. The notice of the career of a Mr. Morse, one of the 
actors by inspiration, will be read with interest. He was the son 
of a Massachusetts yeoman, and was destined by his father for the 
law ; but the inclination of the youth led him to very different pur- 
suits. He carried every thing by his physique, being a tall, power- 
ful, and comely person. He grew tired of the applause of mere 
Yankees, and thought London the proper sphere for his abilities : 
he obtained comparative success in our metropolis, but he became 
a victim to its dissipation, and returned home minus an eye and 
some dozen pounds of healthy flesh. Mr. Morse entered the 
American army afterwards, but when peace returned he became 
destitute. - By accident he was attached to a frigate, in the capa- 
city of chaplain, a character which seems to have been, at the date 
of 1806, a very different thing indeed from that which we now un- 
derstand it to be. Mocking is catching, says the proverb : it proved 
so with Mr. Morse, for he seriously devoted himself to religion, and 
was finally ordained a minister of the episcopal church, the duties 
of which he discharged with the greatest credit to himself. 
Mr. Dunlap has made out what appears to us to be a very im- 
t secret, namely, that good actors are generally long lived. 
e race of low-bred, dram-drinking, idle players—they are quickly 
consigned to the grave; but the successful performers have been 
always remarkable for their longevity. Macklin lived to more than 
100 years: Garrick and Kemble were old men at their departure : 
so were many of the greatest ornaments of the stage. 
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The author offers no conjecture as to the rationale of this fact, 
the truth of which cannot certainly be doubted: we may, however, 
suggest, that it is to be traced to the ordinary result of prosperity. 
All the great captains who have won battles—all the painters and 
poets who have been conscious that they earned lasting claims to 
the recollection of mankind—these may be said, on the average, to 
have had a long lease of existence. 

In the year 1811, the American stage was shaken to its very 
foundation, by a sudden calamity, the memory of which is still a 
source of terror throughout the country. This was the era of the 
burning of Richmond theatre. The subject is certainly an old one, 
but the event is described by Mr. Dunlap with some particulars 
which appear to us to be novel. The picture is quite fearful : 


‘«« A new play and pantomime had been advertised for the benefit of Mr. 
Placide. ‘The house was fuller than on any night of the season. The play 
was over, and the first act of the pantomime had passed. The second ‘and 
last had begun, All was yet gaiety, all so far had been pleasure, curiosity 
was yet alive, and further gratification anticipated—the orchestra sent forth 
its sounds of harmony and joy—when the audience perceived some con- 
fusion on the stage, and presently a shower of sparks falling from above. 
Some were startled, others thought it was a part of the scenic exhibition. 
A performer on the stage received a portion of the burning materials from 
on high, and it was perceived that others were tearing down the scenery. 
Some one cried out from the stage that there was no danger. Immediatel 
afterwards, Hopkins Robinson ran forward and cried out, ‘ The house is 
on fire!’ pointing to the ceiling, where the flames were spreading like 
wild-fire. In a moment, all was appalling horror and distress. Robinson 
handed several persons from the boxes to the stage, as a ready way for 
their escape. The cry of ‘ Fire! fire!’ ran through the house, mingled 
with the wailings of females and children. The general rush was to gain 
the lobbies. It appears from the following description of the house and 
the scene that ensued, that this was the cause of the great loss of life. 

‘« The general entrance to the pit and boxes was through a door not 
more than large enough to admit three persoffs abreast. This outer en- 
trance was within a trifling distance of the pit door, and gave an easy 
escape to those in that part of the house. But to attain the boxes from 
the street it was necessary to descend into a long passage, and ascend again 
by an angular staircase. The gallery had a distinct entrance, and its otcu- 
pants escaped. The suffering and death fell on the occupants of the boxes, 
who, panic-struck, did not see that the pit was immediately left vacant, but 
pressed on to gain the crowded and tortuous way by which they had entered. 
The pit door, as we have said, was so near the general entrance, that those 
who occupied that portion of the house gained the street-with ease. A 
gentleman who escaped from the pit among the. last, saw it émpty,; and 
when in the street, looked back upon the general entrance to the pit and 
boxes, and the door had not yet been reached by those from the lobbies. 
A gentleman and lady were saved by being thrown accidentally into the 
pit, and most of those who perished would have escaped if they had leaped 
from the boxes and sought that avenue tothe street. But all darted to 
the lobbies. The stairways were blocked up. All was enveloped in hot 
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scorching smoke and flame. ‘The lights were extinguished by the black 
and smothering vapour, and the shrieks of despair were appalling. Happy 
for a moment were those who gained a window and inhaled the air of 
heaven. ‘Those who had reached the street cried to the sufferers at the 
windows to leap down, and stretched out their arms to save them. Some 
were seen struggling to gain the apertures to inhale the fresh air. Men, 
women, and children precipitated themselves from the first and second 
stories. Some escaped unhurt—others were killed or mangled by the fall. 
Some with their clothes on fire, shrieking, leaped from the windows to gain 
a short reprieve and die in agonies. 

‘“« ¢ Who can picture,’ says acorrespondent of The Mirror, ‘ the distress 
of those who, unable to gain the windows, or afraid to leap from them, 
were pent up in the long narrow passages?’ ‘The cries of those who 
reached the upper windows are described as being heart-sickening. Many 
who found their way to the street were so scorched or burnt as to die in 
consequence, and some were crushed to death under foot after reaching the 
outer door. 

‘* Add to this mass of suffering, the feelings of those who knew that 
they had relatives or friends who had gone to the house that night. Such 
rushed half-frantic to the spot with the crowds of citizens from all quarters 
—while the tolling bells sounded the knell of death to the heart of the 
father or mother whose child had been permitted to visit the theatre on 
that night of horror. 

««« As my father was leading me home,’ said Mr. Henry Placide, ‘ we 
saw Mr. Greene, exhausted by previous exertion, leaning on a fence, and 
looking at the scene of ruin. For all was now one black mass of smoking 
destruction. ‘ Thank God!’ ejaculated Greene, ‘ Thank God! I prohibited 
Nancy from coming to the house to-night! She is safe!’ Nancy was his 
only daughter, just springing into womanhood, still at the boarding-school 
of Mrs. Gibson; and as beautiful and lovely a girl as imagination can 
picture. Mrs. Gibson and the boarders had made up a party for the theatre 
that evening, and Nancy Greene asked her father’s permission to accom- 

y them. He refused—but unfortunately added his reason—‘ The house 
wlll be crowded, and you will occupy a seat that would otherwise be paid 
for.’ On these words hung the fate of youth, innocence, and beauty. ‘I 
will pay for your ticket,’ said the kind instructress, ‘ we will not leave you 
behind.’ The teacher and the pupil were buried in the ruins on which the 
father gazed, and over which he returned thanks for the safety of his child. 
He went home and learned the truth. 

‘* An instance of the escape of a family is given. The husband, with 
three children, were in the second boxes; his wife, with a female friend, 
in another part of the house. The wife gained a window—leaped out, 
and escaped unhurt. Her friend followed and was killed. The father 
clasped two helpless girls to his breast, and left a boy of twelve years of 
age to follow—the boy was forced from the father, and to a window— 
sprang out and was safe. The parent, with his precious charge, followed 
the stairway, pressed upon by those behind him, and those who mounted 
on the heads and shoulders of the crowd before them—he became uncon- 
scious, but was still borne along—he was taken up, carried to his bed, and 
opened his eyes to see all his family safe. 

«« On the contrary, Lieut. Gibbon, of the Navy, as exemplary in private 
life as heroic in the service of his country, and on the point of being united 
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with Miss Conyers, the pride of Richmond for every accomplishment and 
virtue, was swept into eternity while exerting himself to do all that man 
should do in such trying circumstances. He was with his mother at the 
theatre, and carried her to a place of safety—then rushed back to save her 
in whose fate his own was bound up—he caught her in his arms and had 
borne her partly down the staircase, when the steps gave way, and they 
were precipitated into the flames. 

“ Friday, the 27th of December, 1811, was a day of mourning to Rich- 
mond. The banks and stores were closed. A law was passed prohibiting 
amusements of every kind for four months. A day was set apart for hu- 
miliation and prayer. A monument was resolved on—to be erected to the 
memory of the dead and the event.”’—Vol. il. pp. 297—302. 


The History of the American Theatre is brought down by the 
author to the time of Frederick Cooke’s arrival in America. The 
reader will have seen that the history is very copious, and that it 
possesses every character of authenticity. In asking ourselves for 
an account of the general impression which the perusal of these 
volumes has made upon us, we readily acknowledge that, though 
sorry, we are not surprised at the truths which they unfold. They 
show, in the clearest colours, that the system on which theatres are 
conducted in America (and it happens to be precisely the same as 
that of England), is one that can never be attended with success. 
The stage in each country is a monopoly, in the hands of a certain 
number of private individuals, whose primary object naturally is to 
agerandize themselves. ‘T'he means adopted by them to accomplish 
their favourite purposes are such, very often, as are irreconcileable 
with moral principles ; and, in other respects, the nature of their 
authority is altogether incompatible with a due degree of discipline 
being maintained in the theatre. Actors on the American and 
British stage still squabble about parts. In the early days of the 
American drama, the players used to throw for their respective 
benefit nights: sometimes, too, they went round like mendicants, 
asking the patronage of families in their favour. In England they 
do not go so far; but they, equally with the Americans, address 
themselves to the vulgar. But the great and desolating evil which, 
it seems, operates the same amount of mischief in either country, 
is the association which is so shamefully permitted to exist between 
the theatres and open vice. The public know too well the condition 
of those institutions throughout London, to require that we should 
allude to them further. Whey are a disgrace to the good taste of 
the country, to say nothing of them as seminaries of crime. The 
author, in deploring the state of the theatres in America, in respect 
of the strange encouragement which they hold out to the most gross 
vidlations of decency and morality, very properly urges the removal 
of such nuisances, on the simple ground that it would be better for 
the managers as well as the general interests of the drama. The 
curious part of the history off theatres is, that Boston, which had 
been for so many years opposed to the introduction of stage per- 
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formances, should be among the foremost to patronize the unholy 
alliance between immorality and intellectual amusement. The 
Federal States theatre, in the capital of Massachusetts, had a sepa- 
rate entrance for that unmentionable class which attended for the 

urpose of allurement to vice. Inthe same theatre a portion of the 
ee was set apart for the reception of this class, where its members 
were allowed to make a display too disgusting to be endured by any 
respectable audience. No scene of vice, however, which has been wit- 
nessed in the theatres of America, can at all approach the iniquitous 
arrangements which are uniformly acted on in the theatres in London. 
If all the worst agents of the propagation of vice were put together, 
and the amount of corruption resulting from them for a single year, 
were formed into an aggregate, it would be as dust in the Lelaen. 
compared with the enormities which are produced at one of the 
large theatres in a single night. And all this abominable licen- 
tiousness is traceable to the constitution of our theatres—to their 
being allowed to remain the property of speculating individuals— 
to their being altogether considered unworthy of the care and super- 
intendance of Government. In countries where the stage, like 
every other institution which is applicable to the great body of the 
nation, shares the solicitude of the Government, such outrages on 
morality and decorum are utterly unknown ; and so ‘well marked is 
the distinction between the two classes of theatres in respect of 
their discipline, that the author does not hesitate to recommend 
that the stage in America should be placed on the same footing as 
that in France. When a theatre, according to his view, is sustained 
and governed either as the property of the State or of a local asso- 
ciation ; when it is under the immediate direction of an individual, 
competent by his taste, knowledge, and abilities, to undertake the 
task with a prospect of general advantage ; then, indeed, might it 
be said to ha a school of morality, a centre for the propagation 
of refinement, and of all the noble sentiments that elevate and 
adorn a people ; then might it be an influential institution, like 
the theatre of Weimar, over which a Goethe presided—or. of 
Berlin, where an Iffland held his intellectual reign. At Ham- 
burgh, where the theatre was regarded with the veneration due to 
an institute of education, it was under the controul of Schroder ; in 
Vienna, the direction of the stage is in a committee of five per- 
formers, who are responsible to the Government for the pieces 
which are represented. In none of these places has a word been 
pormcly spoken which might give virtue scandal, or innocence a 
ear. 

The French stage is, within the knowledge of most of us, well 
deserving of the credit of being exempt from the charges to which 
the [English and American theatres are so justly obnoxious. In 
France the drama is properly considered as within the jurisdiction 
of the Government, and the state of it, therefore, offers an ex- 
ample which well deserves the attention of this country and its 
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legislature. The system of regulations for the management of the 
principal theatre in Paris, the Theatre Francais, forms the subject 
of a state record highly creditable to the good sense of the nation. 
The following are the most important of these regulations :— : 

A grant of 100,000 francs is allowed every year to the Theatre 
Francais. An officer of Government, and a commissioner under 
him, have the absolute controul of the administration of the theatre 
and its financial affairs. The profits of the house are divided 
amongst the associates, or members of a community of actors, 
which is not unlike a corporation in this country. Some provision 
is made for pensions, for scenery, wardrobe, &c. 

The associates are persons who, at an early age, take up the pro- 
fession of actor for life: they must contract an engagement to per- 
form for twenty years, and after the lapse of that term they are at 
liberty to retire.on a pension of no less than 4,000 francs a year. 
The en superintendant, however, can protract the ser- 
vice of an actor, under certain circumstances, for a longer time 
than twenty years; but then the actor who continues upon this re- 
quisition, receives on his final retirement two hundred francs. per 
annum increase for each year of additional employment. The re- 
tiring pension, in its full amount, is secured to the actor in case 
that, before the twenty years are expired, he or she should, by any 
accident arising immediately from the service of the theatre, be 
obliged to retire from the stage. 

The right of an associate to a pension is represented by his share 
in the general stock ; and the amount of the share, or the propor- 
tion of it in the hands of the actor, seems to be determined by his 
merits. 

If an associate should, for any other cause besides that just men- 
tioned, be incapacitated from serving, then, provided he shall have 
been ten years on the stage, he receives a pension of 200 francs for 
each year he or she may have served. The actor, however, who in 
these circumstances has only been employed for a term under 
‘a years, is provided for at the discretion of the superinten- 

ant. 

The document in which these regulations are laid down, is not 
sufficiently explicit as to the conditions on which the associates 
obtain the shares, for it is mentioned that they contribute to the 
fund from which the pensions ultimately are paid. 

The associates are at liberty to employ salaried actors, who have 
pensions likewise at the discretion of the Government. 

The commissioner under the Government officer, who directs the 
administration of the theatre, is assisted in his duties by a committee 
of six male associates. The duties of this committee are primarily 
connected with the expenses of the theatre. They are bound also 
to call a general meeting of the associates once a year, to examine 
the accounts of the former year, and calculate an estimate for the 
disbursements of the next. ‘They are charged with every thing 
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relative to management, and the whole details of the business of 
the stage. In fact, they compose the executive ministry of the 
superintendant, who, in the first et determines what are called 
the “ Lines of acting.” This phrase imports the distribution of 
characters to those actors and actresses who are to perform either 
the principal or subordinate parts, as well as those who come under 
the title of “‘ doubles”—that is, persons appointed to fill up vacan- 
cies suddenly left by the absence of the regular performer. In 
making out the stock list, or the catalogue of the plays to be per- 
formed during a given term, the committee must always specify the 
double ; and should the latter fall sick, the principal must (if in 
health) do the whole duty. There is a very curious, but we must 
admit a very judicious, clause in that part of the system which 
refers to the relation between the principal and his double—the 
former being obliged to yield the post of the hero three or four 
times a month, in order to keep the hand of the double iz. Nay, 
the latter has a means of redress, in case the principal be a mono- 

list, for he can complain, and obtain a penalty of 300 francs each 
for all such delinquencies. 

The actors are assembled once a week, when a programme is 
delivered to each of the performances of the ensuing La and this 
is the time at which the players are authorised to state any objec- 
tion which they may have to the duty imposed upon them. No 
opposition being made, any defalcation afterwards is visited by a 
penalty of 150 francs. 

A debut seems to be regarded in these regulations as an event of 
the first-rate importance. The permission for a debut must be 
authorised by the superintendant, in order to be valid; and when 
the pieces to be performed on the occasion are settled, no actor or 
actress shall absent themselves, under a penalty of 150 francs. 

The penalties to which ‘actors in general are subject are—on 
account of causing a piece to be changed, or refusing to perform a 
part in his line ; not being at his post at the hour appointed. The 
nature of the penalties consists of fines, exclusion from the privi- 
leges of an associate, expulsion or rustication from the theatre, for- 
feiture of all claim to a pension, and even imprisonment. 

The: law allows pupils to .be attached to the theatres: nine of 
each, not under fifteen years, are permitted to attend; but such of 
them only as manifest a proper degree of capacity for the stage are 
retained, the others being sent away, whilst fresh candidates are 
brought in in their stead. 

But, passing over several of the minor regulations, we must now 
come to those which, as relating to authorship, may most properly 
call for our preference. 

According to the regulations, the association is under the neces- 
sity of bringing out a full piece every month, together with two 


lesser pieces, which must be either new or revived—these to include 
.the works of living authors. 
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The share which is prescribed for an author of the receipts col- 
lected on the nights when his piece is performed is, after one-third 
being deducted for expenses, one-eighth for a piece of four or five 
acts, one-twelfth for a piece in three, one-sixteenth for a piece of 
two or one. But this arrangement is not imperative, and the nego- 
ciations with authors are matters principally of private arrangement. 
From the moment that the piece is put into rehearsal, the author 
enjoys a free admission to the house. The continuance of this en- 
joyment is conceded on the following conditions :—From the first 
representation of a five or four act piece, three years ; a three act 
one, two years ; a two or one act piece, one year. He who writes 
two pieces of five or four acts ; three of three acts ; or four pieces of 
two acts, or of only one, which are acted and remain on the stage, 
has a free admission for life. 

Another very important concession made to authors by the regu- 
lations of the Theatre Francais, is that which relates to rehearsals. 
The directors are entitled to admit strangers to rehearsals of all old 
plays and stock pieces ; but such persons are not allowed to attend 
the rehearsals of new pieces, unless by the consent of the author. 
But the terms of the document itself respecting literary nights are 
too important not to be inserted. 


“ Rights of authors and rules for readings.—To prevent all confusion 
respecting the rights of authors for priority of readings, reception, or re- 
presentations, a register shall be kept of all authors who have works to 
read; of all works received, and the names of their authors; of all works 
returned for correction ; and of all works rejected, with the names of their 
authors. This register shall be under charge of the commissioner, A 
request for a reading must be made in writing to the committee by the 
author, or an associate for the author. No new piece can be read whose 
author has not already one work or more accepted, unless an associate 
certifies in writing that he has read it, and that it has merit entitling it to 
be heard. Every new author must send his work to the committee, who 
will have it examined; if the examiner thinks it ought not to be admitted 
to a reading, he explains his reasons ; if the contrary, it is entered on the 
register for reading. There shall never be more than one reading ina 
week, except specially ordered by the superintendent. If, however, the 
piece is of two or three acts, another short piece may be read at the same 
time. Three pieces of one act may be read at one sitting. Friday is the 
day for readings, at one o'clock. .No member of the reading committee 
can be excused except for legitimate reasons made known to the directors 
the day before. Authors or their representatives are alone admitted to the 
readings. Every work shall be read according to the register, except by 
special order of the superintendent. An author must be apprised of the 
time of reading his work eight days before, and if he is not ready the next 
on the list is substituted, and his work carried down to the bottom of the 
list. An author not wishing to read his work can have it read by any 
actor he chooses. After the reading, every member of the committee 

:gives in his judgment in writing, always concluding with ‘ I accept,’ ‘ I 
accept for correction,’ or ‘ I cannot accept.’ These opinions must be 
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couched in decorous and cautious terms. ‘The author has his choice, to 
hear these opinions read or to have the result sent to him, drawn up by the 

If an author agrees to make corrections, he is entitled to a 
second reading, on which occasion it must be accepted or rejected. This 
reading must take place as soon as the author is ready. Every piece ac- 
cepted is registered with the name of the author or his representative. 
Every new piece shall be put in study in its turn of acceptance. The 
distribution of parts and the choice of doubles belongs to the author, but 
no actor can be compelled to go out of his line. If an actor shall, without 
consent of the superintendent, refuse a part in his line, cast by the author, 
he shall forfeit three hundred francs, and suffer farther punishment at the 
discretion of the superintendent, if he repeats the offence. No double is 
permitted in a new piece unless the principal has played it at least six times. 
An actor may, at the request of an author, play a new part out of his line, 
but when he ceases to play it, the part returns to its line, as adjudged by 
the committee. 

‘“* During the six first nights of a piece of five or four acts, the author 
shall be allowed thirty seats, viz. twenty in the pit and ten in the first 
boxes. For pieces of three acts, twelve in the pit and eight in the 
first boxes. For pieces of one or two acts, ten in the pit and five in 
the first boxes. After the six first nights, the seats are reduced to six for 
a piece of five or four acts; four for a piece of three acts; and two fora 
piece of one or two.”—Vol. ii. pp. 379, 380. 


We cannot close these agreeable volumes without offering a few 
words expressive of the respect and esteem with which the whole 
tenor of this work has inspired us for its writer. Mr. Dunlap 
appears, throughout every page, the staunch and uncompromising 
supporter of genuine virtue ; every obstacle by which the morals of 
a nation may be beset, meets with his unsparing hostility ; and in 


the elaborate performance before us, we see in conspicuous charac- 


ters the ardent and benevolent mind yearning for the improvement 
and happiness of his species. Mr. Dunla , as a native American, 
losis degree of resent- _ 
ment against England ; but he 1s evidently above such vindictive 
impulses. He is impartial, nay indulgent ; and though he never 
allows his feelings of patriotism to be in a state of doubt for a 
moment, yet there is not a single sentiment to be found in his 
volumes which would not do credit to the most general of philan- 
thropists. As furnishing materials for a complete historical view of 


the universal stage in the 18th and 19th centuries, these volumes 
are invaluatle. | 














Art. I1.—Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry. Second 
Series. In 3 Vols. 8vo. Dublin: Wakeman. 1833. 


Tuis second series of stories of the Irish peasantry, is greatly ex- 
ceeded in almost every quality that constituted excellency by its 
predecessor. The former publication was the spontaneous 
of the author’s heart ; the present one is a work of labour, an 
carries with it all the disagreeable characteristics of being executed 
as atask. It would seem that the writer, having exhausted the 
flower of his stock, is now compelled to endeavour, by laborious 
art, to keep up the supply of that commodity, which the, hand of 
nature had prepared for him before. Such must be the conclusion 
of every reader, when he finds that a principle of contrivance is 
adhered to throughout every narrative in these volumes, and that 
each of the stories is modified into an illustration of some feature 
of the supposed moral condition of Ireland. no onl 

The author thus has departed from the basis of his first series 
of stories. In those he may be said to have described his country- 
men as he found them ; in the present series, on the contrary, his 
distribution is altogether arbitrary, and is made subservient :to 
some end, which is much more allied to theory than it is to reality. 

The accusation which is so often deservedly brought against the 
literary men of Ireland, that they are too prone to an excessive 
adulation of their countrymen, falls pointless, at all events, against 
the person of the present writer. The very first of the stories which 
appears to us to be worthy of particular attention, displays a spe- 
cimen of character amongst the peasantry of Ireland, in which are 
at once concentrated the worst and most degrading of vices. . It 
is not merely with the crimes which ignorance or superstition may 
occasion that the author depicts the portrait, nor yet with those 
excesses into which unconquerable passion may transport his Irish- 
man, but he exhibits the latter as one vicious on deliberation, and 
as adding to a contempt for the voice of conscience, the guilt of 
hypocrisy. It is in vain that the writer declares, that in this spe- 
cimen he only exposes the nature of the low and cunning Con- 
naughtman ; it is still more useless for him to state, that the class 
of jobbers thus represented in his tale, are as numerous in other 
countries as in his own: every reader will take the description as 
a general one, and will form his own opinion of the peasantry 
accordingly. » 

The story to which we allude is an unequivocal exaggeration, 
and is very unjustly held up as a representation which in any man- 
ner resembles the truth. It is, however, in the execution, remark- 
ably clever, and had the treachery and ingratitude been left out, 
would be exceedingly amusing. Phil Purcel, a plan ig of much 
renown, rendered himself an object worthy of rural history, by 
being at once the greatest knave and the most popular man in his 
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circle. How he could be so well known as a bad character, yet so 
much treated as a good one, can only be explained by the fact 
that he never was seen to laugh, and as a grave cheat is a pheno- 
menon of the rarest possible occurrence in Ireland, Phil Purcel 
enjoyed the full advantagesof his good fortune. The leading feature 
of” this man’s mind was his profound duplicity, and his whole life 
consisted merely of a series of contrivances undertaken from im- 
ulse alone, and occupying that time which with other men is entirely 
edicated to business. He was able to assume every form of im- 
ture which the particular occasion he was interested in required ; 

ut in adopting an aspect and tone of country simplicity, Phil had 
certainly no equal. We speak advisedly, inasmuch as the whole 
of the author’s narrative is an attestation of the success of Pur- 
cel’s consummate dissimulation. This man had been bred to “ the 
profession,” as the author calls it, of “ pig-driving,” which he 
raised by his talents to the most exalted pitch of consideration. 
In one of his commercial excursions to England, Purcel had the 
good luck to overreach a Yorkshireman; in fact, he induced the latter 
to become a purchaser of nearly the whole of his stock of pigs, at 
a price three times greater than that which he would have received 
for them in Ireland. One of the animals only remained on hand, 


and the way in which he effected the sale of it is well worth de- 
scribing : 


‘‘ A gentleman was one evening standing with some labourers by the 
way side when a tattered Irishman, equipped in a pair of white dusty 
brogues, stuckings without feet, old patched breeches, a bag slung across 
his shoulder, his coarse shirt lying open about a neck tanned by the sun 
into a reddish yellow, a hat nearly the colour of the shoes, and a hay rope 
tied for comfort about his waist; in one hand he also held a straw rope, 
that depended from the hind leg of a pig which he drove before him ; in 
the other was a cudgel, by the assistance of which he contrived to limp 
on after it, his two shoulder blades rising and falling alternately with a 
shrugging motion that indicated great fatigue. 

‘* When he came opposite where the gentleman stood he checked the 
pig, —_ instinctively commenced feeding upon the grass by the edge of 
the road. 

‘* « Och,’ said he, wiping his brow with the cuff of his coat, ‘ mavrone 
orth a amuck,* but I’m kilt wit you. Musha, Gad bless yer haner, an’ 
maybe yed buy aslip of a pig fwhrom me, that has my heart bruck, so 
she has, if ever any body’s heart was bruck wit the likes of her: an’ sure 
so there was, no doubt, or I wouldn’t be as I am wit her. I'll give hera 
dead bargain, -Sir; for it’s only to get her aff av my hands [’m wantin, 
plase yer haner—husth amuck—husth, a vehonee !+ Be asy, an’ me in con- 
wersation wit his haner here !’ 

“**« You are an Irishman ?’ the gentleman inquired. 





«« * My sorrow on you for a pig!” 


‘+ Silence pig! Silence, you vagabond !” 
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«Tam, Sir, from Cannaught, yer haner, an’ ’ill sell the crathur dag 
cheap, all out. Asy, you thief !’ | 

«+ T don’t want the pig, my good fellow,’ replied the Englishman, with- 
out evincing curiosity enough to inquire how he came to have such a com- 
modity for sale. 


«« « She’d be the darlint in no time wit you, Sir; the run o’ your kitchen 
’ud make her up a beauty, your haner, along wit no throuble to the sarwints 
about sweepin’ it, or any thing. You'd only have to lay down the scrahag 
on the flure, or the misthress, Gad bliss her, could do it, an’ not lave a 


crumblin’ behind her, besides sleepin’, your haner, in the carner beyant, if 
she’d take the throuble.’ ’’—pp. 235—237. 


Notwithstanding the repeated refusals of the gentleman to bar- 
gain for the pig, Paes drove her to his house, affecting, in his 

retended simplicity, to believe. that the denials which were given 
him were in reality so many expressions of readiness on oe 
of the Englishman to take the live article on any terms. en 
the pig arrived at the place where Purcel had destined it to be 
driven, the ladies of the family came out to see the Irish monster 
and his four-footed companion. They surveyed the scene with 
astonishment, and condescended so far as to enter into conversa- 
tion with the barbarian, whom they expected to have found en- 
dowed with the usual appendages of a wild creature. The author 
arranges the scene with admirable art. The ladies, young and 
old, looking on the spectacle presented before them, are inclined 
to show contempt and dislike, when the oily-tongued Connaught- 
man commences with a burst of admiration of their beauty, and by 
and by they all seem mightily struck with the unexpected civiliza- 
tion which they found in the Patlander. After the pig-driver 
received payment for the pig, he looked at the money with a delight 
which soon subsided into a sigh, when he said, “ Arrah, may be 
yer haner ’ud give me the price o’ my bed an’ a bit to ate, Sir, an’ 

eep me from Telit in upon this, Sir, God bless the money, I’m 
thinkin’ o’ the poor wife an’ childher, Sir, strivin’, so I am, to do 
fwhor the darlins.” The audience were all in tears at the tender- 
ness of the Irishman, and.a shilling was handed to him to pay for 
his lodging. He was not, however, to be put off in this way, and 


a second appeal for a if of straw in the outhouse was readily 
granted, together with a plentiful meal : 


‘“* Phil then proceeded to the house, was sent to the kitchen by the 
young lady, and furnished through the steward with an abundant supply of 
cold meat, bread, and beer, of which he contrived to make a meal that 
somewhat astonished the servants. Having satisfied his hunger, he delibe- 
rately, but with the greatest simplicity of countenance, filled the wallet 
which he carried slung across his back, with whatever he had left, observing 
as he did it :— 

“« * Fwhy, thin, ‘tis sthrange it tis that the same custom is wit us in 
Ireland beyant that is here; fwhor whinever a thraveller is axed in, he 
always brings fwhat he doesn’t ate along wit him. An sure enough it’s 
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the same here amongst yees,’ he~added, packing up the bread and beef as 
he spoke, ‘ but Gad bliss the custom, any how, fwhor it’s a good one!’ 

‘“ When he had secured the provender, and was ready to resume his 
journey, he began to yawn, and to exhibit the most unequivocal symptoms 
of fatigue : 

‘«** Arrah, Sir,’ said he to the steward, ‘ you wouldn’t have e’er an ould 
barn that I’d throw myself in fwhor the night? ‘The sarra leg I have to 
put undher me, now that I've got stiff wit the sittin’ so lang ;* that, an’ a 
wishp o’ sthraw, Sir, to sleep an, an’ Gad bliss you !’ 

«* Paddy, I cannot say,’ replied the steward; ‘ but I shall ask my 
master, and if he orders it, you shall have the comfort of a hard floor and 
clean straw, Paddy, that you shall.’ 

«“« Many thanks to you, Sir; it’s in your face, in thrath, the same 
gudness an’ ginerosity.’ 

“ The gentleman, on hearing Phil’s request to be permitted a sleeping 
place in the’ barn, was rather surprised at his wretched notion of comfort 
than at the request itself. 

*« « Certainly, Timmins, let him sleep there,’ he replied ; ‘ give him sacks 
and straw enough. I dare say he will feel the privilege a luxury, poor 
devil, after his fatigue. Give him his breakfast in the morning, Timmins. 
Good heavens,’ he added, ‘ what a singular people! What an amazi 
progress civilization must make before these Irish can be brought at all 
near the commonest standard of humanity |’ 

“ At this moment Phil, who was determined to back the steward’s re- 
quest, approached them. 

** * Paddy,’ said the gentleman, anticipating him, ‘ I have ordered you 
sacks and straw in the barn, and your breakfast in the morning before 
you set out.’ 

««« Thrath,’ said Phil, ‘ if there’s e’er a sthray blessin’ goin’, depind an 
it, Sir, you'll get it, fwhor your hanerable ginerosity to the sthranger. 
But about the ‘slip,’ Sir, if the misthress herself ‘ud shake the wishp o’ 
sthraw fwhor her in the far carner o’ the kitchen below, an’ see her gettin’ 
her supper, the crathur, before she’d put her to bed, she’d be thrivin’ like 
a salmon, Sir, in less than no time; an’ to ardher the sarwints, Sir, if you 
plase, not to be defraudin’ the crathur of the big piatees. Fwhor in re 
it cannot spake fwhor itself, Sir, it frets as wise as a Christyeen, when it’s 
not honestly thrated.’ 

*« « Never fear, Paddy ; we shall take good care of it.’ 

«« Thank you, Sir. But I aften heerd, Sir, that you dunna how to feed 
pigs in this counthry in ardher to mix the fwhat an’ lane, lair (layer) about.’ 

«« « And how do you manage that in Ireland, Paddy 

_ « € Fwhy, Sir, Ill tell you how the misthress, Gad bliss her, will ma- 
nage it fwhor you: Take the crathur, Sir, an’ feed it to-morrow till it’s as 
full as a tick—that’s fwhor the fwhat, Sir; thin let her give it nothin’ at 
all the next day, but keep it black fwhastin’—that’s for the lane (lean). 
Let her stick to that, Sir, keepin’ it atin one day an fastin’ anodher, for six 
months, thin put a knife in it, an’ if you don’t have the fwhat an’ lane, 





«* This is pronounced as in the first syllable of ‘ Langolee,’-—not like 
the Scotch ‘ lang.’ ” 
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lair about, beautiful all out, fwhy niver bl’eve Phadrumshagh Corfuffle agin. | 
Ay, indeed!’ 

‘ The Englishman looked keenly at Phil, but could only read in his 
countenance a thorough and implicit belief in his own recipe for mixing 
the fat and lean. It is impossible to express his contempt for the sense 
and intellect of Phil; nothing could surpass it but the contempt which 
Phil entertained for him. | 

««« Well,’ said he to the servant, ‘ I have often heard of the barbarous 
habits of the Irish, but I must say that the incidents of this evening have 
set my mind at rest upon the subject. Good heavens! when will ever this 
besotted country rise in the scale of nations! Did ever a human bein 
hear of such method of feeding swine! I should have thought it inc~edible 
had I heard it from any but an Irishman!’ 

« Phil then retired to the kitchen, where his assumed simplicity highly 
amused the servants, who, after an hour or two’s fun with ‘ Paddy,’ con- 


ducted him in a kind of contemptuous procession to the barn, where they 
left him to his repose. | 


‘‘ The next morning he failed to appear at the hour of breakfast, but his 
non-appearance was attributed to his fatigue, in consequence of which’ he 
had overslept himself. On going, however, to call him from the barn, they 
discovered that he had decamped; and on looking after the ‘ slip’ it was 
found that both had taken French leave of the Englishman.”—pp. 251—-255, 


If it be the intention of the author before us to do credit to his 
country, as undoubtedly seemed to be the object of his first series 
of stories, he has taken, it must be admitted, a very Hibernian 
method of manifesting his patriotic feelings. After having viewed 
the traits of the hideous caricature, in which he professes to give 
a specimen of a class of his countrymen, we are next invita fo 
the consideration of what he represents to be a national practice, 
which, if possible, involves them in still more heinous guilt—we 
allude to Irish swearing, including perjury. According to the 
writer, it is in the oath to prose an alibi that Paddy’s facility 
at swearing is seen best to develope itself. An English witness 
deposes to the truth of what he saw—but no ingenuity of a coax- 
ing councillor can prevail on him to do more ; tbe Scotchman says 
all that may be safely and prudently stated—he will not object to 
insinuate that which he will not venture to assert-—but Paddy! 
put Paddy into a witness-box, and let him only have to show that 
his thirty-first cousin in the dock, was in another place very dis- 
tant from that where the prosecutor had fixed him on the date in 
the indictment, and then shall he prove the power and vigour of 
his imagination. Every oath, according to the author, in such 
circumstances, is an epic,—it is made up of pure poetry, alternat- 
ing between pathos and humour, and varied with episodes, at once 
pronteae and happy. Some doubt exists as to the superiority of 

at’s powers in sustaining a cross-examination, as compared with 
his ingenuity in projecting an alibi. When Pat mounts the table, 
his first appearance is not calculated to prepossess the audience in 
his favour. He drags his ill clad body along the table, and flings 
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himself into the witness’ chair, looking like one who was inca- 
pable of answering a question : 


‘* This, however, is hypocrisy of the first water. Just observe the tact 
with which he places his caubeen upon the table, his kippeen across it, and 
the experienced air with which he pulls up the waistbands of his breeches, 
absolutely girding his loins for battle. *Tis true, his blue eye has at present 
nothing remarkable in it, except a drop or two of the native; but that is 
not remarkable. 

‘* When the direct examination has been concluded, nothing can be finer 
than the simplicity with which he turns round to the lawyer, who is to 
cross-examine him. Yet, as if conscious that firmness and caution are his 
wiain guards, he again pulls up his waistbands with a more vigorous hitch, 
looks shyly into the very eyes of his opponent, and awaits the first blow. 

‘* The question at length comes; and Paddy, after having raised the 
collar of his big coat on his shoulder, and twisted up the shoulder along 
with it, directly puts the query back to the lawyer, without altering a syl- 
lable of it, for the purpose of ascertaining more accurately whether that is 
the precise question that has been put to him; for Paddy is conscientious. 
Then is the science displayed on both sides. The one, a veteran, trained 
in all the technicalities of legal puzzles, irony, blarney, sarcasm, impudence, 
stock-jokes, quirks, rigmarolery, brow-beating, ridicule, and subtlety ; the 
other a poor peasant, relying only upon the justice of a good cause and 
the gifts of nature; without either experience or learning, and with nothing 
but his native modesty to meet the forensic effrontery of his antagonist. 

‘‘ Our readers will perceive that the odds are a thousand to one against 
Paddy; yet, when he replies to a hackneyed genius at cross-examination, 
how does it happen that he uniformly elicits those roars of laughter which 
rise in the court, and convulse it from the judge to the crier? In this 
laugh, which is usually at the expense of the cross-examiner, Paddy him- 
self always joins, so that the counsel has the double satisfaction of being 
made not only the jest of the judge and his brother lawyers, but of thie 
ragged witness whom he attempted to make ridiculous. 

‘It is not impo:sible that this merry mode of dispensing justice may 
somewhat encourage Paddy in that independence of mind which relishes 
not the idea of being altogether bound by oaths that are too often adminis- 
tered with a jocular spirit. To many of the uninitiated Irish an oath is a 
solemn, to some, an awful thing. Of this wholesome reverence for its 
sanction, two or three testimonies given in a court of justice usually cure 
them. The indifferent, business-like manner in which the oaths are put, 
the sing-song tone of voice, the rapid utterance of the words, give to this 
solemn act an appearance of excellent burlesque, which ultimately renders 
the whole proceedings remarkable for the absence of truth and reality ; but 
at the same time, gives them unquestionable merit asa dramatic repre- 
sentation, abounding with with fiction, well related, and ably acted.” 
—pp. 274—277. 


Amongst the varieties of ingenious devices coming under the 
category of Irish oath taking, may be mentioned that of kissing 
the thumb instead of the book. This contrivance is Pat’s warrant 
for all sorts of deviations from the truth, and in an alibi gives him 
infinite verge to his excursive fancy. 
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Our author remarks, that whilst the sacred name of the Deity 
is too familiarly used in the most trivial conversations, to say nothing 
of its frequent employment as an oath, yet that the name of the 
Redeemer is much more rarely treated with the same disregard, 
He instances this fact as a proof of the proneness of mankind to 
reverence more deeply that which is connected with humanity than 
any thing that is not associated with some fixed image in the mind, 
Amongst all people there will be found to exist a disposition to 
make solemn appeals to supernatural power on particular occasions. 
The habit of doing so carries itself at last into the every day busi- 
ness of life, and we hear the most sacred names made use of in 
the most indifferent manner. But amongst the better part of a 
community there will always be a reluctance to repeat this profa- 
nation, and then there is set up a compromise between the impulse 
to swear and the conscientious repugnance opposed to it ; the re- 
sult is, that an imitation of an oath supersedes, in many persons’ 
mouths, the oath itself, and in Ireland, a vast miscellany of these 
mimic offences exists.. Thus, instead of the profane use of God, 
there are in common currency, even amongst the entler sex of the 
western isle, such ejaculations as “ by Gob, by Gog, by Gad, by 
Gor, or Gorra ;” then there are “ by jakers, by japers, and by the 
holy post, by the Lord of Howth, by the holy poker.” ‘That these 
miodiestions or substitutes for oaths, have grown out of a hostility 
on the part of the people to take an oath at all, seems reasonable ; 
for every day’s experience convinces us that the Irish are deepl 
impressed with strong feelings of reverence and devotion, whic 
associate themselves not rarely even with the darkest enormi- 
ties. ‘The most atrocious of the unnatural crimes committed in 
Ireland are not in general preceded by the perpetrator being a bad 
and abandoned character ; no, he is often a man with some of the 
best sentiments of our nature strong upon him ; he is a good father 
and husband, but is induced to the commission of the foulest of- 
fences by a self-persuasion that he has a right to gratify his resent- 
ments. Hence the sympathy so much felt in Ireland for criminals. 

When Pat is acting bona fide in endeavouring to make another 
believe him, he swears “ by the crass;” but if he swears by the 
five crosses, and particularly if he puts the one set of five fingers 
transversely on the others, then the party addressed may take it 
for granted that Paddy is lying. 

Iron is apparently a strange instrument to swear by, nevertheless 
it is commonly employed for that purpose in Ireland. The sacred 
value thus imputed to this metal has oa traced to the power of a 
legend upon the country people, to the effect that the Emerald Isle, 
being for a long time striving to raise herself above the sea, suc- 
ceeded, occasionally, in gaining the object .of her ambition ; but 
how to remain above water was the question. At length a wan- 
derer, sailing by; was formed by some spiritual messenger, that 


the only way in which Ireland could be maintained permanently 
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above water, was to cast a piece of iron upon the land when it rose. 
The adventurer flung his sword upon the shore, and to this hour it 
remains an emblem of the fortunes of this ill-fated island. 


The Irish peasantry are prone to believe in the efficacy of curses: 
a curse, in their opinion, will rest for seven years in the air, ready 
to fall on him for whom it was originally intended ; but as it must 
fall on something, it is directed by particular circumstances even 
upon the head of the party himself who originates it. But we 
have followed the author perhaps a little too far in his catalogue of 
Irish crimes ; it is only fair, therefore, that we should hedr such 


mitigating circumstances as will justify us in suspending our con- 
demnation of them altogether : 


‘* There is no country in which the phrases of good-will and affection 
are so strong asin Ireland. The Irish language actually flows with the 
milk and honey of love and friendship. Sweet and palatable is it to the 
other sex, and sweetly can Paddy, with his deluding ways, administer it to 
them from the tip of his mellifluous tongue, as a dove feeds her young, or 
as a kind mother her babe, shaping with her own pretty mouth every 
morsel of the delicate viands before it goes into that of the infant. In 
this manner does Paddy, seated behind a ditch, of a bright Sunday, when 
he ought to be at Mass, feed up some innocent girl, not with ‘ false 
music,’ but with sweet words ; for nothing more musical or melting than 
his brogue ever dissolved a female heart. Indeed, it is of the danger to 
be apprehended from the melody of his voice, and the admirable and ap- 
propriate proverb he speaks ; for when he addresses his sweatheart, under 
circumstances that justify suspicion, it is generally said—‘ Paddy’s feedin’ 
her up wid false music.’ 

‘* What language has a phrase equal in beauty and tenderness to cushla 
ma chree—the pulse of my heart? Can it be paralleled in the whole 
range of all that are, ever were, or ever will be spoken, for music, sweet- 
ness, anda knowledge of anatomy? If- Paddy is unrivalled at swearing, 
he fairly throws the world behind him at the blarney. In professing 
friendship, and making love, give him but a éaste of the native, and he is 
a walking honey-comb, that every woman who sees him wishes to have a 
lick at; and heaven knows, that frequently, at all times, and in all places, 
does he get himself licked on their account. 

‘* Another expression of peculiar force is vick machree—or, son of my 
heart. This is not only elegant, but affectionate, beyond almost an 
other phrase except the foregoing. It is, in a sense somewhat different 
from that in which the philosophical poet has used it, a beautiful comment 
upon the sentiment of ‘ the child’s the father of the man,’ uttered by the 
great, we might almost say, the glorious, Wordsworth. ‘ 

‘* We have seen many a youth, on more occasions than one, standing 
in profound affliction over the dead body of his aged father, exclaiming, 
“ Ahir, vick machree—vick machree—wuil thu marra wo'um? Wuil thu 
marra wo'um? Father, son of my heart, art thou dead from me?’ An 
expression, we think, under any circumstances, not to be surpassed in the 
intensity of domestic affliction which it expresses; but under those alluded 
to, we consider it altogether elevated in exquisite and poetic beauty above 
the most powerful symbols of Oriental imagery. 
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« A third phrase peculiar to love and affection is, ‘Manim asthee hu— 
or, My soul’s within you.’ Every person acquainted with languages 
knows how much an idiom suffers by a literal translation. How beautiful, 
then, how tender and powerful, must those short expressions be, uttered 
too, with a fervour of manner peculiar to a deeply feeling people, when, 
even after a literal translation, they carry so much of their tenderness and 
energy into a language whose genius is cold when compared to the glow- 
ing beauty of the Irish. 

‘“* Mavourneer dheelish, too, is only a short phrase, but coming warm and 
mellowed from Paddy’s lips into the ear of his colleen dhoe, it is a perfect 
spell—a sweet murmur, to which the /enis susurus of the Hybla bees is, 
with all their honey, jarring discord. How tame is ‘ My sweet darling,’ 
the literal translation, compared to its soft and lulling intonations. There 
is a dissolving, entrancing, beguiling, deluding, flattering, insinuating, 
coaxing, winning, inveigling, roguish, palavering, come-over-ing, comed- 
hering, consenting, blarneying, killing, willing, charm in it, worth all the 
philtres that ever the gross knavery of a withered alchymist imposed upon 
the credulity of those who inhabit the other nations of the earth—for we 
don’t read that these shrivelled philtre-mongers ever prospered in Ireland. 

“No, no—let Paddy alone. If he hates intensely, effectually, and in- 
questingly, he loves intensely, comprehensively, and gallantly. To love 
with power, is a proof of a large soul, and to hate well is, according to 
the great moralist, a thing in itself to be loved. Ireland is, therefore, 
through all its sects, parties, and religions, an amicable nation. Their 
affections are, indeed, so vivid, that they scruple not to kill each other 
with kindness: and we very much fear, that the march of love and mur- 
der will not only keep pace with, but outstrip, the march of intellect. 

‘* Perhaps we owe an apology to some of our scrupulous readers, who 
may look ‘upon the introduction even of mock sacred names as a want of 
reverence. We heg to assure them, that the nature of the subject ren- 
dered the use of them unavoidable, and that we quoted them with re- 
luctance.”—pp. 302—306. 


How woefully correct is the prediction conveyed in the last para- 
graph but one, will be easily judged of from the recent Rr 
‘accounts from Ireland. 

The narratives contained in the remaining volumes of this work, 
do not, by any means equal, in the identity of their descriptions of 
characters and manners, the traits and stories which compose the 
first series. That repugnant mark of artifice which we have al- 
ready noticed as rendering the present work of the author inferior 
to its predecessor, is still to be met with even to the close, giving 
to the volumes before us, however diversified the contents, a sort 
of monotony, which affords any thing but pleasure to the reader. 

We have dwelt with the author perhaps too long upon the unfa- 
vourable side of the picture which he had drawn of Ireland. It 
would be injustice not to allude to the mitigating circumstances in 
company with which the charges against the Irish people should be 
always considered. Many of these circumstances are occasional] 
developed in the narratives before us, but in none do we find them 
more specifically detailed than in a tale in the second volume, en- 
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titled “ Tubber Derg; or the Red Well.” This story possesses 


the strong recommendation of being founded upon facts. 

Owen M‘Carthy was an_ Irish farmer, who having derived his 
descent from a long line of ancestry, had principles and feelin 
which gave to his character and conduct an elevation that distin. 
aided him from all those of his neighbours who possessed an 
equal rank with him. He was remarkable for industry and pro- 
bity, and was always looked up to as one ever disposed to sympa- 
thize with and succour the poor. His life, therefore, was useful in 
the fullest sense of the at He had no real property, but rented 
a small farm, which, as is usual in Ireland, was held under a high 
rent. Up to the year when peace commenced, 1814, M‘Carthy 
was a punctilious rent payer; but very soon afterwards he was 
unable to continue so, and by degrees his condition became worse. 
In fact, he fell a victim to that general embarrassment into which 
the agricultural interests had rapidly sunk after 1814. At last he 
was laid low on the bed of sickness and poverty, his mind and bod 
shattered at once. Still the half veaily gale of rent was exacted 
with scrupulous severity, even at a time when the poor farmer was 
scarcely able to maintain his ewer Wasted in energy, reduced 
to penury, himself, his wife and children destitute of the means of 
eet his farm neglected, his house going to ruin, where was the 
un 


appy man to direct himself? The author, after contemplating 
the scene of wretchedness, thus breaks out : 


“ Ye vile and heartless landlords, who see not, hear not, know not 
those to whose heart-breaking toil ye owe the only merit ye possess— 
that of rank in society—come and contemplate this virtuous man, as un- 
friended, unassisted, and uncheered by those who are bound by a strong 
moral duty to protect and aid him, he looks shuddering into the dark 
cheerless future! Is it to be wondered at that ke, and such as he, should, 
in the misery of his despair, join the nightly meetings, be lured to asso- 
ciate himself with the incendiary, or seduced to grasp, in the stupid apathy 
of wretchedness, the weapon of the murderer? By neglecting the peo- 
ple, by draining them, with merciless rapacity, of the means of life; by 
goading them on under a cruel system of rack rents, ye become not their 


natural benefactors, but curses and scourges, nearly as much in reality as 
ye are in their opinion.” —p. 365. 


The project crossed M‘Carthy’s mind of proceeding to Dublin, 
seeking an interview with his landlord, and laying his case before 
him. He parted from his family in an agony of grief, and went 
on his weary road. Arriving at the residence of his landlord, 
M‘Carthy, poorly clothed, was refused admittanee by the pampered 
menial who opened the door ; he pressed his suit, but the servant, 
in rejecting his advances, pushed him from the door so violently, 
that the poor tenant came with his head against the ground. The 
accident proved serious; M‘Carthy was brought into the hall, 
where he afterwards had an interview with the landlord. The 
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dialogue which ensued between them is too characteristic to be 
omitted : 


«« ¢ Who are you, my good man?’ said Mr.S. 

‘¢ Owen looked about him rather vacantly, but soon collected himself, 
and replied, in a mournful and touching tone of voice—‘ I am one of your 
honour’s tenants, from Tubber Derg; my name is Owen M‘Carthy, your 
honour—that is, if you be Mr. me 

«« « And pray what brought you to town, M‘Carthy ?” 

«« «| wanted to make an humble appale to your honour’s feelins, in 
regard to my bit of farm. I and my poor family your honour, have been 
broken down by hard times and the sickness of the sason.—God knows 
how they are.’ 

«« « If you wish to speak to me about that, my good man, you must know 
I refer all these matters to my Agent—go to him; he knows them best ; 
and whatever is right and proper to be done for you, he will do it. Sin- 
clair, give him a crown, and send him to the Dispensary to get his 
head dressed. I say, Carthy, go to my Agent; he knows whether your 
claim is just or not, and will attend to it accordingly.’ 

‘«« Plase your honour, I’ve been wid him, and he says he can do.nothin’ 
whatsoaver for me. I went two or three times, and couldn’t see him, he 
was so busy; and when I did get a word or two wid him, he tould me 
there was more offered for my land than I’m payin’: and that, if I did 
not pay up, 1 must be put out—God help me!’ 

«* But I tell you, Carthy, I never interfere between him and my 
tenants.’ 

‘«¢ « Och, indeed, and it would be well both for your honour’s tinants and 

yourself, if you did, Sir. Your honour ought to know, Sir, more about 
us, and how we're thrated. I’m an honest man, Sir, and I tell you so for 
your good.’ 
«.“‘* And pray, Sir,’ said the Agent, stepping forwards, for he had arrived 
a few minutes before, and heard the last observation of M‘Carthy—‘ pray, 
how are they treated, you that know so well, and are so honest a man ?— 
As for honesty, you might have referred to me for that, I think,’ he 
added. 

«<«Mr.M ,, said Owen, ‘ we're thrated very badly. Sir, you 
needn’t look at me, for I’m not afeerd to spake the truth; no bullyin’, Sir, 
will make me say any thing in your favour that you don’t desarve. You’ve 
broken the half of them by severity: you’ve turned the tenants against 
yourself and his honour here; and I tell you now, though you’re to the 
fore, that, in the course of a short time, there’ill be bad work upon the 
estate, except his honour here, looks into his own affairs, and hears the 
complaints of the people; look at these resates, yer honour, they’ll show 
you, Sir » | 

‘“« « Carthy, I can hear no such language against the gentleman to whom 
I entrust the management of my property; of course I refer the matter 
solely to him—lI can do nothing in it.’ 

_ * * Kathleen, avourneen!’ exclaimed the poor man, as he looked up 
despairingly to heaven—‘ and ye, poor darlins of my heart! Is this the 
news I’m to have for yees whin I go home? As you hope for mercy, Sir, 
don’t turn away your ear from my petition, that I’d humbly make to 
yourself. Cowld, and hunger, and hardship are at home before me, yer 
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honour. If you'd be plased to look at these resates, you’d see that I 
always paid my rent, and ’twas sickness and the bard times . 

‘«*« And your own honesty, industry, and good conduct,’ said the 
Agent, giving a dark and malignant sneer at him. ‘ Carthy, it shall be 
my business to see that you do not spread a bad spirit through the tenantry 
much longer. Sir, you have heard the fellow’s admission. It is an im- 
plied threat that he will give us much serious trouble. There is not such 
another incendiary on your property—not one, upon my honour.’ 

‘« Sir,’ said a servant, ‘ dinner is on the table.’ 

‘« ¢ Sinclair,’ said his landlord, ‘ give him another crown, and tell him 
to trouble me no more.’ Saying which, he and the Agent went up to the 
drawing-room, and, in a moment, Owen saw a large party sweep down 
stairs, full of glee and vivacity, among whom both himself and his dis- 
tresses were as completely forgotten as if they had never existed.”— 
pp. 377—880. 





M‘Carthy returned home, but it was only to witness the suf- 
ferings of his destitute family. For a year longer he struggled on, 
and then was compelled to turn mendicant with his family. Here 
is nothing more than the true history of many an Irish peasant ; 
he is stricken with poverty, he is converted from an industrious 
cultivator of the soil into a wandering beggar, who necessarily be- 
comes an addition to the ir = i is of the country. The 
mendicants of Ireland are supported chiefly by the middling and 
lower classes ; the gentry and proprietors have no share in finding 
subsistence for the countless multitude of paupers who swarm over 
that country. Hence the opposition of those proprietors to the 
institutions of poor laws, the inevitable effect of which must 
be to equalize the amount of the tax necessary for the maintenance 
of the poor. The author asks, with justice, if it is to be endured 
with common patience, that a man, rolling in wealth, shall feed on 
luxuries, for which he does not hesitate to pay the highest price, 
and yet be excused from contributing to the seibohal of the mi- 
series of a people by whose labour he 1s enabled thus to gratify his 
appetites. 

There are in Ireland peculiar reasons for stemming the tide of 
pauperism. ‘The mendicants, particularly the habitual ones, are 
capable, and have proved so from time immemorial, of communi- 
cating corruption to the most ignorant portion of the people. 
They carry with them tales of fiction, old stories, prophecies, and 
old sayings, all rag: to impress the lower orders with the notion 
that a new day for Ireland is shortly to spring up, when riches will 
be placed in the hands of those who at present are poor. The 
influence which these tales and sayings produce on a people with 
such ardent imaginations as the Irish will easily be estimated. 
The beggars then compose in effect a well organized agency for the 
corruption of the poorer orders, and in not a few instances the 
scatter the elements of discord and hatred amongst neighbours. 
The abolition of such a class as this, is by no means the only reason, 
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although it is a very sufficient one, for the establishment of poor 
laws in Ireland. 

The author pursues the further history of Owen M‘Carthy, 
which happily takes an auspicious turn towards the close, for by 
the most rigid perseverance and industry, the worthy man ulti- 
mately contrived to regain the occupancy of the farm which he 
formerly held, and to settle his family in some sort of comfort. 

The objects which the author has in view are the amelioration 
and improvement of Ireland, and from the specimens which we 
have given of his work, the reader will be able to comprehend the 
manner in which he seeks to prove the necessity of such improve- 
ment. He shows in the most satisfactory manner that the painful 
condition in which Ireland is at this moment placed, arises prima- 
rily from the complete state of independence in which the rich are 
with respect to the poor, and that, ing sa , the first measure 
to be Bat with the view of saving Ireland from her present 
situation, and laying the foundation of internal peace, is the intro- 
duction of a judicious system of poor laws. 





Art. W1.— The East India Sketch Book ; comprising an Account 
of the present State of Society in Calcutta, Bombay, &c. 2 Vols. 
London: Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street (late Colburn 
and Bentley). 1832. 


Inp1a has been an object of curiosity with Europeans from the 
days of Alexander the Great to the present. The Greeks, the 
Moguls, the Portuguese, the Dutch, and the English, have suc- 
cessively established themselves in her fairest plains or noblest 
ports; and it is suspected by some politicians, that at present 
Russia looks with an eye of jealousy on our Eastern possessions. 
Under these circumstances, we turn our attention to India with 
feelings of interest and affection : the more so, indeed, because the 
approaching consideration of the Company’s charter seems, in our 
pune, to involve the question of life or death to our power in the 
ast. 

All government, to use the expression of Hume, is the creature 
of opinion ;.and the same sentiment has been repeated, we find, by 
our author in reference to our possession of India. But if the 
maxim be true in countries where the governments are the growth 
of the soil, it is much more so where they are exotic : if it is appli- 
cable to states where the powers of dominion are vested in natives, 
it is doubly applicable to those in which the same powers are exer- 
cised by strangers. 

These considerations have induced us to select the East India 
Sketch Book as offering a subject worthy of the attention of our 
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reallers!at'thd present time: The author of it appears to be a 
ptadtioab mansan officer of the Indian army; an whether the 
ide of the work was suggested to him by that of Washington 
Tevimg,) or ‘by’ Mrs. Trollope’s more recent sketch of the Domestic 
Munners ofthe Americans, it contains some very lively pictures of 
Indian and Anglo-Indian life. ; é 
Butt before we subniit’ more particularly our. opinions on’ these 
subjects:to ‘the notice'of our readers, we will call their attention to 
the author’s sentiments on two points relating, as it seems to us, 
very intimately to the stability of our Indian power. We allude to 


our character with the natives, and the cultivation of our language 
in Jndia : 


‘® The respect,” says the author, ‘‘ entertained by the natives for our 
superior prowess, our acquirements, and our science, is doubtless a grand, 
a principal security for the preservation of our influence here. Another 
powerful cause exists in the heirship of implacable enmity and hatred that 
exists between the Mussulman and Hindoo population, who seem never to 
lose; the first the haughtiness and tyranny of conquerors, and the latter the 
vindictive feelings of the conquered and oppressed. It would be difficult 
to'find a motive sufficiently strong to unite them in enterprise, far less to 
ensure that unanimity amongst their leaders—that faith and secrecy on 


which the success of every combination—especially of every conspiracy— 
must depend.” —Vol. i. p. 94. 


» But: however gratifying it may be to hear that our power is 
founded in the main upon the estimation in which we are held, it 
would be prudent, in our opinion, to consolidate it by introducing 
the English language exclusively into our courts of justice : 


‘¢ You will not,” says the author, ‘‘ now for the first time meet with the 
opinion that the greatest reform capable of being made in Indian courts of 
justice, would be the rendering of the English language the medium b 
which all legal business is transacted. Such an innovation would be hailed 
by the natives as the dawning of a new era, replete with invaluable bles- 
sings to himself and his race. As we hold this country by the bond of 
opinion more than by the fetters of power, it is well for the continuance of 
our rule, that through all his adversities, amidst all the imperfections of our 
system, a Hindoo has still almost unlimited faith in the integrity of actions 
emanating immediately from Europeans.......... seid bom I am persuaded 
that the introduction of the English language as the medium of all law offi- 
cial business, would diffuse satisfaction amongst an overwhelming aggregate 
of this population. The best incentive would be found to direct the pur- 


suits of the higher classes to the cultivation of English literature, and in 
time this would descend to the lower grades.” —Vol. ii. pp. 23, 24. 


Axs'the majority of those who go in an official character to India 
have‘no “intention but to tarry there until they have acquired the 
means ‘of returning and ‘living at home, it is the more necessary 
that. we should strengthen every tie of connexion between the coun- 
tries. Our countrymen, indeed, regard India as a sort of cara- 
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vansera, and must be regarded, no doubt, in their turn, by the 
natives, as a race of sojourners. But if our language be ad 

in the courts of justice, it will extend itself from them to the 
palaces and bazaars, it will be spoken by the princes and merchants 
of India, and its empire may last, as in America, when that of its 
teachers has passed away. 


, But without eaticipating any separation between the countries, 
we turn again to the volumes befere.us, and find ourselves, ‘after, an» 
introduction, which might have been omitted with advantage, on 
our voyage to Bombay. The author complains of his error in 
directing his course thither, as it was not his ultimate destination, 
and advises the novice who contemplates a similar voyage to be no 
less careful in selecting a ship bound for his own presidency, than 
cautious in choosing an experienced and gentlemanly commander. 
After a short description of the company and amusements on board, 
we arrive at Bombay: : 


‘«‘ This city (we are told) is flourishing and improving. Most advan- 
tageously situated as a port for commerce, with a fine and secure harbour, 
‘it is gradually becoming the emporium of merchandise from the East and 
from the West. Various public edifices are in progress to adorn the Fort, 
as it is called: the suburbs are covered with bungalows, possessing every 
advantage of situation: the soil is rich, whilst topes of trees in every direc- 
tion diversify and adorn the landscape. The newly arrived traveller is con- 
stantly amused with the various groups of Hindoos, Chinese, Persians, Arabs, 
Parsees, Lascars, and British sailors, that are hurrying or. sauntering 
through the streets of the Fort. Every moment his attention is arrested 
‘by an object of novelty: palanquins, hackeries, bandies, buggies, pass in 
succession before him, as strange to his unaccustomed eye in their appear- 


ance, as the human beings to whose convenience they are appropriated,” — 
Vol. i. pp. 39, 40. 


Having safely landed at Bombay, with the description of which 
we hope our readers are as well pleased as ourselves, we shall take 
up our abode there, and survey from this city the leading features 
of Indian and Anglo-Indian society. The chief object of the 
author seems to have been to describe the latter; but there are 
several sketches of the former, and, as we are on Indian ground, we 
will begin with the natives. 

Of the various Oriental groupes to whom we are introduced upon 
our arrival, the Parsees claim our attention from the peculiarity of 
their history and character ; while the Hindoos are entitled to notice 
as the original people of the country. 

The Parsees are the descendants of those Persians who fled from 
their country about the time when the victorious Saracens esta- 
blished the religion of Mahomet, and the dynasty of the Khalifs, 
upon the fallen throne of the Sapanide.* ey retain the religion 
of the Magi, and are consequently Ghebers, or fire-worshippers. 





* A.D. 632-8. See Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, vi. 389. 
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. ){ Every. morning at the rising of the sun they hail him with their 
homage, and, in the evening they watch his retiring with the same devout 
observance. At the latter season, when, for the benefit of the sea breeze, 
I have been carried to the beach, I have observed on the shore innumera- 
ble Parsees, each individual at a distance from the other, breathing his 
audible prayer to the luminary whose last rays yet lay on the waters. 
Many have prayer-books, and all frequently bow their heads to the earth 
in oriental salaams. Few, however, were so engrossed by their devotions, 
as not to cast a stray glance on passengers.’’—Vol. i. pp. 41, 42. 


They are distinguished, it appears, by their devotion to trade, 
their dress, their industry, and their wealth : 


‘* Of appearance more athletic and stouter, and in complexion fairer, 
than the Hindoos, they are also characterized by that air of occupation 
which marks the thriving tradesman and wealthy merchant. They wear a 
coloured turban of a chintz pattern, with a peaked, perpendicular crown, 
without folds: their jacket is white, reaching down to the knees; and their 
drawers, of the same material, rather loose, extend below the calf. A 
great part of the traffic of Bombay is in their hands, and in their indepen- 
dent habits they seem to me to bear the same relation to the remaining 
population as the Quakers to that of England. Their houses are large, and 
abound in Venetians. Some of the chief of them occasionally give sum 
tuous entertainments to the European residents in the English style, and 
no person, however elevated his rank may be, declines the invitation. The 
women are tall and finely formed—their faces oval, their features good, 
and their countenances expressive.” —Vol. i. pp. 40—42. 


In the above sketch of the Parsees we have slightly altered the 
author’s arrangement, in order to make the picture a little more 
full and distinct ; and we will now proceed to the Hindoos, who 
form, we are sorry to say, asad contrast to the Parsees. 

In sketching the native character, the author gives us, in rather 
a confused and desultory manner, an outline of those great features 
which distinguish nation from nation. He touches upon the Brah- 
mins, the Hindoo notions of God, of morality as connected with 
religion, upon their superstitious idolatry, upon the opinions or 
customs which regulate the commerce between the sexes, upon 
their laws, and lastly upon their honesty and veracity, the want of 
both of which essential qualities he ascribes to the uncertainty of 
punishment among them. Upon these heads he observes, that the 
person of the Brahmin is considered sacred and impeccable ; that 
the Hindoo notions of God are in. the highest degree gross and 
absurd ; that the Hindoo considers sanctity to consist in inflictin 
self-torture ; that he neither understands nor appreciates mo 
excellence ; that his attention is absorbed in religious ceremonies 
and pageants; that he is a fatalist ; that his laws distribute the 
people into castes or classes, from which no exertion of intellect or 
enterprise can elevate them ; that the lives of the women are spent 
within the walls of the zenanah or haram; that fidelity to the 
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marriage vow. is a thing unknown among the Hindoos; that poly- 


my is common with them ; that they have but little honesty and 
See veracity : | 


“To arrive at the truth in the civil and military courts, where natives 
are parties or witnesses, is attended with almost insurmountable diffi ‘ 
Laying aside positive falsehood, their evasiveness, their proverbial unwil- 
lingness to give a direct statement or afford a direct answer to any question, 
their exaggerations, resulting in a great measure from the genius of their 
language, their clouds of metaphor and hyperbole, the superfluous circum- 
stances with which they load every narration, render it one of the most 
tedious and trying tasks imaginable to investigate their complaints or decide 


their causes: it seems a trial of their sagacity to out-lie each other.”— 
Vol. i. p. 91. 


We would willingly extract other passages illustrative of the 
character, religion, and institutions of the Hindoos, but we cannot 
do so with justice to the remaining portion of the work. We shall 
therefore take leave of the natives, and proceed to review the state 
of Anglo-Indian society. 

It grieves us in doing this to observe that English society in 
India is very different, according to the sketch of our author, from 
what we have found it at home. We know not whether this arises 
from the number of ill assorted marriages, from the effect of the 
climate on the health and temper of our countrymen, from the 
consciousness which each seems to entertain that he is an exile, 
from the strife of competition for promotion, and the numerous 
instances which must consequently occur of disappointment, but 
we do not think that our readers will be tempted, after perusing a 


sketch or two from our author, to settle, as a matter of choice, in 
Hindostan : : 


‘¢ Indian society,” says he, after a tour of visits, ‘‘ is indeed but a miserable 
exchange for the social enjoyments of England. In the out stations, the 
proportion of females to the other sex may be as one to fifteen, or one to 
twenty. This alone contains a sufficient cause of the generally unculti- 
vated manners and exterior of the majority of the young men; yet even 
these, few as they are, and sometimes objectionable, are rarely united by 
any bonds of sympathy and attachment. So far distant from home, almost 
exiles in a foreign land, a theorist would imagine that these’ circumstances 
alone would be sufficient to force strong links of union: this, however, is 
very far from being the case, and the counteracting causes are sufficiently 
obvious to those who see the vast dissimilarity of manner and intellect, 
principle and religious feeling, which separates them.’’—Vol. i. pp. 77, 78. 


Again : 


‘ There is one great consideration which must operate against sending 
a youth to India, whether in a civil or military capacity. If I say that the 
country, the society in its general tone and manner, is any thing but fa- 
vourable to the improvement of the heart or the understanding, I may he 
told that temptation abounds everywhere, and it is as vain to look for 
Plato’s republic as for Utopia. True, but there is a comparative state of 
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éven when absolute perfection is to be found nowhere: and therefore 
J in aober seriousness, that for mine own private opinion, no earthly 
consideration, short of rescuing him from absolute starvation, should induce 
me to send a son to this country: First, the chances against his living at 
dilate ‘great, a8 a comparison of the Army Lists of 1800 and 1820 will 
testify. Next, admitting that he has strength of constitution to grapple 
with the evils that beset him, where, after a residence of twenty years, 
where is his mental, where his physical energy? At thirty-six he is an 
elderly gentleman; with little personal activity, with less inclination for 
intellectual pursuits. At that age he has ‘ served his time’ as it is called, 
which means the prescribed two and twenty years, admitting that he has 
no means of availing himself of the furlough regulation, or has not 
been home on sick certificate. And then the years absolutely lost to him 
during that immense lapse of time, for compared with the duration of life 
it ig immense. .The pursuits of his boyhood are abandoned as too toilsome 
for the climate. Emulation affords no stimulus, for he is surrounded by the 
idle, who, if they secretly respect, openly ridicule him, and lure him to 
indolence or possibly to dissipation, to which the-listlessness and languor 
already unnerving his spirit too fatally incline him. For the preservation 
of his health, a ride of some hours at ‘ morning’s prime,’ when duty does 
not’ prevent it, is absolutely essential; he breakfasts, and endeavours to 
settle himself to serious study. Presently his friend or companion arrives 
and proposes a tour of visits, as the sun is becoming too hot for any thing 
like industry ; and thus, until two o'clock, which is nearly the hour of 
tiffin; another hour or two is lost at table; then evening is approaching, 
and .then there is the evening ride and the party, and so it is midnight; 
when, jaded and spirit-worn, he seeks his uneasy couch, to slumber heavily 
and unhealthily, or more probably to count the weary moments as they 
so drearily that he can hear and number their footsteps.” —Vol. ii. 
pp. 12—14. 


To the second of these passages it may be objected, we admit, 
that it tells no more against an idle life in India than elsewhere, 
except, indeed, as far as the listlessness and languor, which are de-« 
scribed, are attributable to the climate of India. We will select, 
therefore, from the sketch of Colonel Scovell, a man of hateful 
character, a passage which, as far as military society is concerned, 
throws a merited reproach, in our opinion, upon the East India 
Company: 


‘¢In the-army it is a standing regulation that an Inspecting-General, 
and, indeed,-that every Lieutenant-Colonel commanding a regiment, shall 
make, periodically, confidential communications upon the merits, the 
habits, the degree of proficiency in his profession, the manner (good or 
bad) of performing his duty, and so forth, of every officer under him ; it 
being considered essential to the well-being of the service, that the per- 
‘sonal character’ and conduct of every officer should be conveyed to head- 
‘Quarters, and there understood. Undoubtedly this system vests in officers 
commanding regiments and districts an enormous discretionary power— 
namely, that of whispering away the reputation of men who have no 
‘means 6fudefence ‘against caprice and calumny, or who thus may be 
secretly ruined in the opinion of those on-whom their fortune depends, 
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ole: 
mark of favour. A heavy responsibility, indeed, rests updw thé , 
of such tremendous means of mischief; and, if detected in foul play, they 
will be ruined.”—Vol. ii. pp. 103, 104. oo 


The secret-report system, as itis called, may have-its advantages, 
but it must introduce, we should fear, a sort of espionage subver+ 
sive of all candour, and be made too often an instrument to feed 
the worst passions of the human heart. As our ‘last : 
related exclusively to the army, we will select, in’ conchision, one 
more passage characteristic of Anglo-Indian society in general, and 


then quit a subject of which, we fear, our readers ‘are almost 
tired : sd 


without their sing at the hidden cause of their exclusion from eve 
guessing eeae. =. yd 


** You know very well, my dear Lucy, that women are libelled all over 
the world as scandal-mongers. Some impertinents of the other sex have 
pronounced it to be completely a female occupation. I wish such accu- 
sers would visit India and hear who are the purveyors of this appetite. 
‘ Why, my Lucy, every man-creature that approaches you endeavours to 
ingratiate himself by relating some anecdotes to the disadvantage of the 
person with whom you shared the yesterday’s dinner or ball, or more pro- 
bably who was the hostess on the occasion. It is really terrible to: fier 
how pitilessly characters are talked away, just as if they were for 
nothing. Now to tell you my secret feelings, which I have not, I assure 
you, laid open to my aunt; for she, kind and good as she is, can never-be 
to me the friend that you are, my dearest Lucy ;—to tell you, then, my 
real feelings, Iam absolutely afraid of furnishing, in my turn, matter for 
their satirical animadversions. It is not certain that if they judge it ac- 
ceptable to Miss Warren to be told of Miss Beaumont’s gaucheries, 
will think it quite as acceptable to Miss Beaumont to be told of Migs 
Warren’s flirtations? In short, from idleness, and limited range jof 


_ topics this society affords to the people who cannot think, it seems as if 
all the world looked at each other for the express purpose of talking over 
their blemishes on some future o¢casion.”—Vol. ii. pp. 182, 183.) © ‘#1 


We had marked several other passages with the intention of 
selecting them, but we really cannot give them admission : there 
are some characteristic dialogues, for instance, and descriptions 
which we meant to insert, but we cannot afford the space. It 
would be strange, however, to suppose that a sketch of A 
Indian society could be drawn without touching on the subject of 
marriage, and the ladies, whose spirit of enterprisé ‘carrie’ them 
to India on such missions, would think it, no doubt, an ill ‘ 
pliment if they were neglected by our author. We find, accordingly, 
five chapters devoted to this subject: there are the melan 
cases of Vernon, Wilmer, and Mordaunt, the doubtful one of 
Plantagenet and Miss Warren, and the happy marriage of Sir 
Charles Hamilton and Miss Evans,—the last of whom is the,mogt 
sensible lady, notwithstanding her petit nez retrousse, 2 haat te 
author has introduced us. ‘The casesof Wilmer and Mordaunt, 
however, are perhaps the most instructive ; for they relate to young 
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men who have formed attachments without the means of consum- 
mating them prior to their going to India. These attachments 
were maintained, it seems, during many years of absence and 
business, and ended in disappointment to the parties on the very 
eve of marriage. We do not know if cases of this sort be com- 
mon ; but we should not be surprised if they are so. 

There is a tone of dissatisfaction running through these vo- 
lumes, which makes us fear that the author himself has been dis- 
appointed. The narrative of Captain Maple’s misfortunes, which, 
after all, are attributable (poor fellow !) rather to his wife than to 
India, and the still more sombre history of Captain Philipson, 
would lead us to suppose that the life of an officer in the Indian 
army is by no means enviable. Yet, if we turn to our author’s 
“ letter home,” we shall find, if we take his opinion, that it has 
some features by which many a man would be captivated with it : 


‘* The life,” says he, ‘ of an Indian officer is that of a gentleman, and 
is sufficiently aristocratic to gratify the most fastidious pride. He has ser- 
vants, horses, a house, a plentiful table, fine wines, constant hope of an 
augmentation of income; and, above all, for I speak to the proud, he has 
consideration—a place and a right to mingle with the highest. He is at 
ease in the society of his superiors, because at no very distant day, if he 
is tolerably fortunate, he is to occupy the same position. He has a place 
at their tables, a seat in their carriages, and is on that easy footing of 
familiarity which implies essential equality.”—Vol. ii. pp. 10, 11, 


“ Othello’s occupation” is no longer productive, it is true, of 
those harvests of gold which were reaped from it so speedily in 
“days gone by;” but it still offers a provision and a chance of 
wealth to the young and the adventurous. They often meet, we 
admit, with disappointments ; but disappointments, as most of us - 
know, are not peculiar to India. 


e All, when life is new 

Commence with feelings warm and prospects high : 
But time strips our illusions of their hue ; 

And one by one, in turn, some grand mistake 
Peels off it’s bright skin yearly, like the snake.” 





Although we have made so many extracts, that the reader may 
almost form for himself an opinion of the style and character of 
the volumes before us, we think it, nevertheless, our duty to ex- 
press our sentiments on that head. 

The East India Sketch Book, then, may be said to contain some 
amusing native tales, of which we prefer the “ Legend of Benar,” 
«‘ Hourmahed,” and “ The Three Moons,” to the others; and 
some good sketches of Anglo-Indian life, of which we consider 
- Management,” “ Le petit nez retroussé,” and “ The Sick Cer- 
tificate,” the best. It is inferior to Mrs. Trollope’s delineation of 
-the Americans ; and we wish that the “ Introduction” and “ Ram- 
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bling Essay” had been omitted altogether. It has many inaccura- 
cies, and some affectations of language ; but it would be invidious 
to particularize them, the more so, as we hope that the author may 
have an opportunity of correcting them in a second edition ; for we 
must confess that, upon the whole, we have derived much amusé- 
ment and instruction from the perusal of his volumes. 





Art. I1V.—The History of Rome. By B. G. Nizsunr. Trans- 
lated by Jutius Cuartes Hare, M.A. and Connor Tuirtwa ct, 
M.A. Fellows of Trinity College, Cambridge. Second Volume. | 
Cambridge: Printed by the Printer to the University. 1832. 


Few persons who have received the benefits of a classical education 
can read the works of Niebuhr as they are presented in an English 
dress by the reverend translators of this volume, without being 
astonished at the immensity of the sum of historical statements 
concerning ancient Rome which they have yet to unlearn. By a 
process of investigation, which for its ingenuity, its extent, and the 
labour and perseverance it required, commands the admiration of 
mankind, Professor Niebuhr was enabled to describe the actions, 
the political and civil condition, and in some measure the peculiar 
manners of the people composing the Roman empire, in a manner 
which far outstrips all that the most credible annalists have hitherto 
collected. He was able, by his extraordinary diligence, to obtain 
the sight of a vast number of documents which were never before 
suspected to contain information connected with the history of 
Rome, and from these, by means of unwearied application, and by 
the exercise of the most acute penetration and a cautious judgment, 
he deduced so many undeniable conclusions, so many indisputable 
facts, as to make up an entirely new and original history of a 
people, the most renowned, with the exception of the Greeks, 
which time has yet witnessed. ; 
The first volume of the present work has now been before the 
British public for some years, and the avidity with which it has 
been read by scholars of every grade, is at once a proof of the great 
merit of the author, and of the just and discriminating taste of the 
erudite portion of our community. The great purpose which-the 
author seems to have had in view in the first volume was to prove 
that the commonly received History of Rome, whilst she was go- 
verned by kings, had no authority in truth. He states, that the 
accounts of that empire, which were universally circulated through- 
out Europe, and which were embodied into almost every system of 
liberal education, consisted to a great extent of imaginary stories, 
derived from tradition, or fabricated for the purpose of exciting 
popular interest. The duty, therefore, which the advanced cha- 
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racter of the present age imposed upon competent persons was, that 
they should sonic ae the! prodnétios of those who had at any 
time contributed to the illustration of Roman history ; that they 
should carefully and deliberately examine those documents, should 
distinguish fable from reality, and should trace out that portion of 
the narrative of each which was due to his mistakes, his_preju- 
dices, or his want of probity. This was a task pregnant wit dif 
ficulties, which were of a nature scarcely to be surmounted, save 
by such a@ rare union of qualifications as were found in Niebuhr 
one. 

The. substantive part of the present volume may be properly 
described as consisting of a view of the changes and the influence 
of the constitution of Rome during one of the most interesting 
epochs of its existence. In his elaborate exposure of the true sta 
of things as connected with the political situation of Rome, the 
author keeps perpetually in view, as he had done in the first volume, 
the great ts of explaining the institutions, together with the 
political and civil proceedings of the Romans. In numerous in- 
stances he shows how erroneous are the impressions which are 
handed down amongst us, even at this hour, with respect to those 
institutions and proceedings, and never fails, by a course of the 
most luminous and convincing arguments, to define the exact 
meaning of all those terms and expressions used in the ancient 
legislative and judicial records, to which we have been so lon 
taught to assign an arbitrary and incorrect import. One of the 
most important of the subjects discussed in the present volume is 
that of the grarian Law, the nature of which is expounded with 
Silage linaicy interning and accuracy by Niebuhr. 

We find that the term “ Agrarian Law” was applied to every 
law by which the Commonwealth disposed of its public land, but 
it has been accepted almost universally in the sense of an enact- 
ment which relates to the landed property of the aggregate body of 
citizens, setting a limit to that property, and handing over all be- 

ond the defined portion to the destitute members of the state. 
This is a different meaning from that attributed to the words 
“‘ Agrarian Law,” by the ablest of the Jurisconsults in Europe. 


The explanation into which the author is led is in every respect 
worth quoting : 


‘* The ager-publicus was only a part of the publicum, or the estate of the 
populus. This consisted, like that of a private person, of divers objects, 
both productive and unproductive ones, and of revenues accruing from 
rights. The last head included tolls, excise duties, land taxes paid by sub- 
ject towns. The unproductive property comprehended public buildings of 
every kind, whether sacred or profane, roads, and public places. ‘The pro- 
ductive objects may be divided into two classes, according to the different 
modes of enjoying them: for either the soverain sought to keep as much 
of the produce as possible for the public, though a part was at all events 
to be allowed to the farmer ;—such was the case with houses (and the 
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Rambn: republic wis ‘the propeletor-of whe cities) wit min jar, 
salteworks oor elee ‘the state reserved only’ a’ small~ share of. 
andiquredp the to ‘its citizens for the benefit of individuals, "Dhele 
was a'by-claes of the’ Routan’ system, when’ the republic, seitered ei thitr 
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“ ‘The rule by'which: it was: tench bie’ whit pun'tren polite 
a inly earned “0 










there was no:obstacle in the way of an oceupati ! 
ig Se anaes ape r : indeed ‘individuals enjoyed i 


“ The state shewed itself mo less moderate in its claims, whete'it migght 
have demanded the whole, than the gods, They content, themselves,with, 
the refuse of the victim : ras ust _an och ber propery, tug be 

ees aie ba cia ae just as much her property mae 
reserved the cultivation yoyment of it, subject eae 
tefith.’ -I hope- my meaning ing will not be mistaken, i My 
Levitin Chebeleed only the’ tithe of the taken buat 


though itd een comer to Sebovdl whoa hey mes, 
$ Sip a: tenth:of a. portion ofthe state seems in: genetal to have leviéd 
on corn; as the;Roman republic: did, whenever it: exercised ‘its: right ‘of’ 
ownership. Plantations and vineyards might fairly be subjected to 2 higher’ 
rate, as they require no seed and less labour: hence the Roman peopla/ 
received two tenths from them: and so perhaps on the same ground did 
they of the young, the cheese, and the-wool, of cattle kept, onthe eom- 
mon. pastures, before .an agistment was introduced. Now if-the persons! 
who occupied the public domain had the supreme power in their’hands, « 
they'could free themselves from this charge, and shift the burthens neces- 
sary 'for“the service ‘of the state entirely upon the commionalty : in such 
case'the ownership became & bare Tight, as unproductive as a right of way 
This -however is an-accidental ‘circumstance ; just asx mich’ so ay it wel 
that the Delphic god let the territory of Cirrha ‘ie ‘want; whien. his | 
might have drawn) :a tenth ‘from *it, Properly the’ notion of | 
plied that the. state itselfixeapt a. profit: from iti:..This: profi t-wets . 
Fructus, the occupation: for which an individual rendered this stated due, 
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usug. For-we must not be led by the fragments of the jurists, in their 
present state, to believe that-usus fractus was equivalent to fructus :. such: 
a superfluous combination of two words would be contrary to the genius 
of the language: it is usus et fructus combined in the’old style without. 


any connecting particles. On the contrary, a person who had’ merely the 
fructus cannot anciently have had the usus along with it: though in pri- 


vate property the one might merge in. the other; and when this was the 
case he enjoined the usus fructus. 


“The state seems never to have collected its tenths directly by ‘its 
officers ; the universal practice, to which I doubt whether a single excep-: 
tion: occurs, was to farm all the branches of the revenue, except the land- 
tax, fines, and some other things of the same nature. That which arose 
from the domain opened two sides to speculation ; first, in the amount of. 
the tithe, as the harvest was more or less productive ;_ next in the variations . 
of price, if. the rent was to be paid in money. This indeed was by no 
means necessary ; and especially in war times, when corn must else have been 
bought for the public granaries, the simple course was to require a fixed. 
quantity in lieu of the tenth: a certain proportion of grain might even be’ 
contracted for instead of the two tenths of oil and wine: and this was 
actually done. The farming for a money-rent, however, was incomparably 
the more usual practice; but the old technical term for it in the Roman’ 
system of finance expressed not the farming, but. the sale of the fructus— 
as_in the case of those Sicilian lands, which had not become the property 
of the Roman republic, but paid a tithe as a land-tax. It was not a sale’ 
for the term of a lustre at a sum to be laid down once for all, but atone 
payable yearly. This was done in the strictest legal form, by mancipa: ° 
tion—the regular mode of conveying all rights to. land, among which that. 
of levying a tax from the produce was one,” —pp. 1385—139. _. 3a 


‘ Those who held such of the estates of the republic as were’ the 
subject of the agrarian laws were called possessors ; that is, they - 
held possession, and could alienate it, although the fee of the land 
remained vested in the state. This is the interpretation which the 
author puts on all the evidence that has been accessible to him. 
The origin of those possessions was brought about early in the Roman 
times. When a territory was conquered, it was considered as~ 
transferred to the Roman state, and was parcelled out by virtue ‘of 
the agrarian law; but the property might be resumed at any time 
by the republic, which reserved to herself the power of termimating 
the possession by a — occupant, and alienating the lands. 

e institution of the Decemvirate forms one of the most inte- 
resting events in the history of ancient Rome. For twenty years 
before its establishment Rome is described by Niebuhr as having 
been the seat of the most direful visitations, such as calamitous 
defeats, earthquakes, but above all, mortal pestilence. The first. 
time that the city was invaded by a pestilence was: in 282 of ;the 
building of Rome ; the character of the disease is not specified by 
any author, but this is certain, that it attacked every one without 
exception ; it rolled like a torrent of lava over the inhabitants, and : 
ultimately swept over the whole of Italy. In 291, nine years after 
this, a second plague visited Rome ; it carried off the two consuls, 
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three of the five tribunes, two of the four augurs, the chief curio, 
and the fourth part of the senators. Ten years had scarcely elapsed 
when a third calamity, in the shape of a contagious distemper, 
befel the city ; it added to the mortality with a vengeance, for it. 
destroyed one of the consuls, and the one elected to supply his 

lace, four out of the ten tribunes, an augur, one of the three great 
| rooney many members of the senate, half of the free inhabitants, 
and nearly all the slaves. The following observations of Niebuhr 
on the causes of these visitations, have an interest in them at the 


present moment, to which it is not necessary more particularly to 
allude : 


«* The real origin both of these Italian pestilences and of the Attic one, 
was probably connected with the volcanic convulsions that took place 
about the same time. Contemporary writers deemed it unquestionable 
that such a connexion existed between the second Attica but slightly : the 
cause, therefore, must lie deeper than that infection of the air and waters 
which takes place in an extensive region scattered by volcanic action, as in 
Calabria in 1783. I will not indeed venture to assert that extraordinarily 
violent and far-spread earthquakes and eruptions of lava are always attended 
with a great mortality: this conjecture may be reserved for the decision 
of a future age better furnished with the means of examining it. On the 
other hand we know that the black death, the progenitor of the present 
Oriental plague, arose in China, in 1347, after terrible earthquakes, and 
on the soil which they. had rent and shattered; at a time when the world 
had been quite free from this scourge for more than seven hundred years; 
that is, ever since the extinction of the pestilence which appeared in the 
reign of Justinian, during a period of incessant terrible earthquakes, self- 
engendered, like an immediate angel of death. The dreadful mortality 
too that prévailed in Italy and Greece about the year of Rome 460, fell 
out .at least very near a time of unusual volcanic convulsions. If we look 
about for such at the period of the two Roman epidemics, and suppose 
that even the first, though rapid in its passage, was really a pestilence, and 
that the statement of the general mortality was not an addition made by 
Dionysius, while perhaps the annals merely spoke of an influenza, we find 
that it occurred only three or four years before the earthquake in Tay, 
by which Sparta was destroyed: and the history of that period has reached 
us so, imperfectly, that the records of contemporaneous shocks of very’ 
destructive force may easily have been lost. As to the year 291, if that 
date be still not too early for an accurate comparative chronology, and if 
the eruption of Etna, which took place in Ol. 81, fell in the first year of 
that Olympiad, this eruption coincided exactly with the pestilence: at any 
rate the two events lie very close to each other. As to the epidemic of 
301, it probably sprang, like the second Attic pestilence, from the embers 
of the preceding one, which fanned by favourable circumstances again 
burst out into a blaze. 


‘* The northern lights too which were seen at this period were evidently 
connected with the ferment in the bowels of the earth. In the years 290 
and 295 the firmament seemed on fire, broken by flashes of lightning: 
armies and the tumult of battle were seen in the sky; and sounds were 
heard, which rarely heighten the terrors of this phenomenon except in the 
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Arctic regions. The keepers of the book of fate were undoubtedly con- 
sulted about these appearances, and registered the above mentioned facts 
in their commentaries, which are expressly cited by Censorius as extant 
for the year 298: as they were certainly kept in the Capitol, they may. 
very well have been preserved. It is no doubt from the same authentic 
source that we draw our information of another phenomenon, which is 
said to have occurred in the year 295; and therefore, however incredible 
it may sound, it ought not to be rejected as an idle tale. There fell, we 
are told, a shower of flakes like flesh, which birds devoured: what re- 
mained on the ground did not rot. Perhaps nothing of the kind had been 
remarked since physical phenomena have been generally and carefully 
observed ; and yet, how short is the time during which such observations, 
as did not seem intelligible and rational according to the system of the 
day, have been faithfully registered! But even if no such appearance had 
occurred again, would this warrant us in denying the truth of a statement 
attested by contemporary authority? No more than we have any ground 
for scoffing at the Mosaic law, because no such thing is now known, or 
even conceivable, as a leprosy affecting clothes and walls: since we can 
only compare the horrible disease in its present state with what it once 
was, as we do Vesuvius with the volcanoes that of yore filled whole regions 
of the earth.”—pp. 173—275. 


. The institution of the Decemvirate in the year of Rome 302, 
and the powers with which they were invested, forms the subjects 
of a highly interesting chapter in this volume. The supreme 
power appears to have hee always lodged with one of the Decem- 
virate, who was under such circumstances styled custos urbis— 
keeper of the city; he was attended by lictors, and was ident 
of the senate and republic. The remaining members of the De- 
cemvirate had merely a beadle each to attend them, and are said 
to have performed the duties of judges. ite 

The great work to which the Decemvirate particularly applied 
itself was the reform of the laws. It did not profess to build up»a 
new code, but it went over the whole of the old statutes, and so 
modified the substance of these, as to constitute a body of laws, 
possessing at least one important quality—that of being consistent 
with each other. During the whole of their magistracy, the first 
Decemvir acted with the greatest veal, integrity, and ability ; they 
allowed no obstacle to interrupt or postpone their labours until they 
completed a national code. This they published in the form of 
ten tables, to which they invited the attention of ‘the public, allow- 
ing every member of the state to declare his opinion upon the de- 
tails, and to propose amendments if he thought necessary. Many 
of the proffered amendments were adopted by the Decemvirs, who, 
after finally revising their work, submitted it the sanction of the 
senate and centuries, &c. ‘The next step was to have the laws 
graven on ten tables of brass, and posted in the Comitium, that 
they be intimately known to and understood by all. These laws 
continued to be the basis of all civil and penal jurisprudence down 
to the era of the commencement of the imperial dynasty. Little 
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is now known as to the exact nature of those laws ; all that can be 

leaned, however, from incidental testimony, has been collected by 
Niebuhr, who is enabled by his researches to present a tolerabl 
satisfactory view of the influence of those laws on the rights cu 
relations of the citizens. 

Whatever was the real policy of the Laws of the Twelve Tables, 
it is certain that they were not successful in maintaining the ple- 
beians in the possession of their just rights. In fact, the advan- 
tages enjoyed by the patricians were abused more and more hot 
day, until at length a hatred, deep and untameable, was excite 
amongst the general body of the plebeians against the dominant 

arty. The former saw that they had been overreached, and the 
intelligence that they were so was communicated to them through 
many a galling shout of haughty exultation. The Decemvirs be- 
came so obnoxious to the people as to require the permanent guar- 
dianship of twelve lictors, in whose fasces they replaced. the axe, 
and thus assumed all the external forms of tyranny. It was after 
the open breach thus effected between the Decemvirs and plebeians, 
that the celebrated tragedy of Virginia was enacted, the details of 
which are thus authentically described by Niebuhr: 


‘«« In the mean while Appius Claudius cast his lustful eyes on a lovely 
and modest virgin, the daughter of a worthy centurion, L. Virginius, one 
of the noble members of his order: the tribune Aulus, who had contended 
so many years for tbe introduction of equal laws, was of the same house ; 
and the maiden was betrothed to L. Icilius, who had rendered his tribune- 
ship memorable. The decemvir tried offers and allurements without suc- 
ceas: but violence and cruelty gave his pleasures a fresh zest; and. the 
absence of her father, who was serving in the army on Mount Algidus, 
afforded him an opportunity of effecting his purpose. A client of his 
house was suborned to assert that Virginia was the child of a female slave 
of his, and had been imposed on her reputed father by his childless wife. 
The art of writing in those days cannot, at least always, have been learnt 
in childhood: being rather a rare accomplishment, it may have been 
reserved for riper years, On her way to her school, which, as is the cus- 
tom at this day in the eastern bazaars, was one of the shops round the 
Forum, the mock plaintiff laid hold on the unprotected virgin. _ The cry 
of her maid for help drew the people to the spot; and the interest awak- 
ened by her beauty grew still stronger, when the names of her father and 
her betrothed lover ran round: any attempt at violence would have been 
repelled : but the ruffian said he needed none; he meant to claim his right 
from the pretor, who was sitting in judgment in the comitium. This was 
Appius Claudius. In his presence he repeated the tale he had learned, 
and demanded that his bondmaid should be handed to him. 

‘* If the child of a female slave had been falsely passed off as free, her 
master had an imprescriptible right to claim it; and it was no uncommon 
thing for a reputed citizen to lose his freedom in this way. Until judg- 
ment was given, the person claimed continued in possession of his personal 
rights ; but he was obliged to give security for his appearance in court. 
This rule was re-enacted in the Twelve Tables: it certainly did not origi- 
nate with them: it must have obtained wherever slavery existed, and in 
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one of the principles common to the laws of all nations (the jus gentium). 
But above all must this right have been held sacred, when the dispute was 
about the freedom of a woman : for the lot of a female slave exposed her to 
the most brutal treatment. For this very reason Appius decided against 
the rule of his own law, when those who appeared in behalf of the virgin 
entreated that judgment might be postponed until her father could be sent 
for from the camp to defend his dearest interests in person. ‘This, the 
decemvir said, was reasonable: till then the plaintiff was to keep the 
maid safe in his house, and to give security for producing her in court, in 
case her pretended father appeared on the summons. Had the girl been 
her own mistress, or had her father been present, M. Claudius must have been 
content with having security given to him: but no one could legally stand 
surety for a child who is still under her father’s power, except he; and if 
the plaintiff should be simple enough to accept an invalid security, the 
pretor who permitted it would transgress his duty. 

« At this horrible sentence a loud cry of lamentation burst forth. The 
rumour of what was going on had by this time brought Icilius to the spot, 
along with P. Numitorius, the damsel’s uncle: he forced his way through 
the lictors to the tribunal of the audacious judge: the circle around 
the maid grew thicker every moment: it was now impossible to drag 
her away. Appius, however, reflected that the crowd which sym- 
pathy had drawn together, if it were let disperse without violence, would 
cool during the night, that apprehensions would awake, and the multitude 
would then be trembling spectators of the execution of what in the first 
heat of their feelings they would have resisted even to death. By the mor- 
row too he might raise a large force, and with the help of their partisans 
and the hosts of their clients, might even venture upon open violence, most 
of the able-bodied men of the commonalty being away in the field. He 
therefore altered his sentence, as if he wished to quiet the furious ferment 
of the deluded populace by gentleness: he said he would let Virginia be 
bailed provisionally by those who thrust themselves forward as her friends, 
and would put off deciding the question, who was to give the legal security 
until a judge could determine the cause, to the following day; that then, 
whether the father made his appearance or not, he should know how to 
maintain the dignity of the laws and of his office, and to give judgment 
fearlessly according to right. 

‘* The maiden’s friends saw that, while the utmost exertions would be 
necessary to bring L. Virginius to the city before the hour of trial, the 
smallest delay would enable the tyrant to have him arrested in the camp. 
Icilius detained the court with arranging who were to be the sureties: 
every body present raised his hand and offered himself. Appius staid yet a 
while, to keep up the show of having come to transact judicial business. 

In the mean time two friends of Virginius retired secretly, and rode full 
speed to the camp: Virginius obtained leave to go to the city on some tri- 
vial pretext, and had already performed a great part of his journey, when 
the messenger of Appius arrived with instructions to detain him. 

At daybreak the Forum filled with men and women, looking anxiously 
forward to the decision. Virginius and his daughter came with their clothes 
rent. He fell at the feet of the spectators, and implored their aid, warning 
them that all were threatened with a like calamity : Icilius spoke more ve- 
hemently ; the women in their company sobbed. All joined in their wail- 
ing: but when Ap. Claudius came to the tribunal with a great train, as if 
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to encounter a conspiracy, all were silent. The mock plaintiff renewed his 
demand : he had been instructed to tax the preetor with weakness for sacri- 
ficing his rights to such officious interference. What colour Appius, now 
that her father was present, gave to his judgement that Virginia should be 
consigned to the party who claimed her as his slave, until a judge should 
decide the matter, Livy could not find anywhere credibly related: he 
therefore confines himself to merely reporting the sentence. Forthwith 
M. Claudius stepped forward to take possession of the maid: he was 
unable to force his way to her through her. friends: the men threatened 
and cursed. Appius enjoined silence, and said that the rebellion which 
was breaking out had not taken him by surprise; he had been well aware 
the day before that the ringleaders were merely seeking for a pretext: 

he knew that seditious meetings had been held the whole night long. He 

however and his collegues in the government were steadfastly resolved to 
maintain their sacred rights. His brother patricians were armed, and 

attended by armed bands of trusty adherents. Every one must look to 

himself. No harm should be done to the obedient citizens: but woe to 

the rebels! ‘ Lictors, disperse the{mob; make room for the man to take, away 

the girl!’ 

‘ « QOverpowered by blind terror the people drew back from the unhappy 
family: hereupon Virginius earnestly entreated for the single favour of 
being allowed to take leave of his daughter, and to question the nurse 
about the truth of her presence. He stepped aside with the two women 

under an arcade, snatched up a knife from a butcher’s stall, and plunged it 
into his daughter’s breast. The lictors didnot dare to stop him, as, hold- 
ing the bloody steel on high, he hastened to the gate: he was soon pro- 
tected by the concourse of a great crowd. A still more numerous one 
collected in -the,Forum around Icilius and Numitorius, L. Valerius and 
M. Horatius, who raised the call to freedom over the virgin corpse. The 
lictors were overpowered, their fasces broken. Appius from the Vulcanal 
addressed the patricians in the comitium, extorting them to hoid by him, 
and to seize or cut down the leaders of the insurrection. But the terror 
had shifted its ground: he found himself deserted: every body crowded 
about L. Valerius, who was haranguing the people after the manner of the 


tribunes from the templum. Appius muffled his face, and fled into a house,” 
—pp. 346—351. — 


The nature of the revolution which followed this tragic event is 
well known: the Decemvirs, who were the chief instruments in 
bringing . it about, paid the penalty of their galt and folly, some 
having died in prison, the rest being compelled to go into exile. 

Upon the functions of the office of the censorship, the details of 
Niebuhr are highly curious. Originally the censors administered 
the property and revenue of the republic—they registered the citi- 
zens according to their orders, as knights, freemen, &c. and en- 
rolled the members in the senate, in the equestrian order, and in 
the tribes. They were executors of the courts in cases of convic- 
tion for fraud, for perjury, robbery, or any other such offences, 
The punishment in these cases was the forfeiture of his civil rank 
by the offending party, and by their expulsion from the order and 
tribe to which they had recently belonged. Besides being the 
ministers of a judicial sentence, the censors acted occasionally on 
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ery 
their own responsibility, and inflicted the censorial brand .on -per- 
guilty of any of a certai class of offences, which were ‘not, 
could not, be made the subject of legal redress. ‘Thus an\un- 
ineipled “patron ‘who broke faith with his client, and a ‘master 
who treated ‘his slavé' with cruelty, were altogether overlooked b 
the'statutes; but the censors had it in their. power to censure isi 
even punish such conduct. The chief of the offences which belong- 
ed to this class were exceSsive harshness or extravagant indulgence 
in‘a parent towards his children ; the vexatious persecution of an 
innocent wife ; the neglect of parents ; selfishness between brothers; 
drinking bouts ; seduction or abandonment of the young ; omission 
of sacred rites and honours due to the dead.. But that which the 
censors made a select subject of hostility, at the time when a 
love of ancient simplicity superseded a disposition to yield to the 
tion of ‘refinements, was the offence of luxury. The most 
celebrated stories of censorian rigour are connected with the efforts 
of those officers ‘to bring to punishment the men of high rank who 
made themselves obnoxious to the charge of luxury. Celibacy, 
when proved fo have been adopted without. just reason, but from 
caprice alone, was branded as a voluntary withholding on the part 
of the bachelors of the regular supply of citizens. Invalid marriages 
which were traceable to an opposite motive, were branded in the 
same Wy The exposing of children came under the same objec- 
tion, , was liable to be branded in like manner, unless when the 
child happened to. be deformed. The censors struck off the list: of 
his order the name of any plebeian who, having been a husbandman, 
betook himself to a retail trade or handicraft. “Again, if a man 
allowed his vineyard to run wild, he was immediately deprived of 
his ~hroperty, and removed from his tribe. : ‘i 
e nature of the duties of the censors, as holding the admi- 
nistration of the public revenue, was to establish tolls and excise 
duties. in towns that were subject to the republic; they also fixed 
the price at which the farmers of the salt-marshes were to sell salt 
m Rome itself, and in the districts and market towns inhabited .by 
Roman citizens. They had likewise the care of farming the cus- 
toms, and negotiating the contracts for public works ; but the direct 
taxes were fixed by the senate alone, who exclusively had the au- 
thority of making drafts on the treasury. It would “ppear that the 
power of granting taxes never was pretended to by. the democracy, 
even in their most palmy days. In proceeding to comment on this 
t subject, the unhappy Niebuhr discovers all the force of that 
isastrous influence which his subserviency to a despotic monarehy 
reserved over the freedom of his judgment. A general assembly, 
e observes, though it consist of thousands, is still no more than 
the representative of a nation ; and if such a body refases at any 
time to supply the government with the means of preserving the 
state, it oversteps the bounds within which authority and freedom, 
the state and the nation, may exercise a mutual control on each 
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other. ‘This ‘is the’ acme of ultra-consetvatism, and, ‘like most’ 
thé theories on‘which the’ partisans of despotism defend ‘their doc- 
trines, it involves an absurdity. It is either good or bad policy to 
confine to the house of representatives in a given country. the power 
of ordering the supplies for the service of the executive dep: 


If the appropriation of such a right be an evil; it should never -be 
sanctioned by a wise state. But the conservatives admit: the neces- 
sity of the arrangement, and yet they pretend that the power ought 
mot to -be exercised.’ Is it possible that so important Sia 
shouldbe placed in the hands of the Commons as-4 precious: baable 
‘under lock and kéy, never to see the light—never’ tobe roy wh 
‘for any'practical purpose? ' Surely these conservatives ‘have had'in 
their eyes the ‘ingenious example of the renowned Vicar ‘of Wake- 
field, who very liberally bestowed a gold guinea on each. of his 
daughters, strictly enjoining them, however, on no account to 
attempt to change the. coin. Professor Niebuhr declared that the 
exercise of the power of refusing the supplies by an assembly of 
popular representatives, is a declaration of war, and one:of the'two 
penne must succumb.: usurpation or revolution, he then says, is at 
han = 5.3 . aay ice f . ? , tre ad f Mee . 

- » The professor seems extremely anxious to have it well under- 
stood, that in the best Roman times the imposition of taxes’ had 
nothing whatever to do with the will of the people. ‘He says there 
is scarcely an instance in which the eg eente interfered in’ any 
project for the levying of a tax, with the single exception of the 
case of the duty of five per cent. on manumissions. ~The property 
tax was altogether left to the direction of the censors, who at.various 
periods laid heavy burdens on bachelors, and made orphans ‘liable 
to the ordinary taxes. Another set of censors placed taxe# on 
women’s clothes and ornaments, There were, indeed, few censor- 
ships which, by their edicts, did not vary the burdens of the peo- 
ple, if they did not increase them ¢ a. See 





‘« The financial calculations and the keeping the register were the ‘busi- 
ness of notaries: these were freedmen, and formed ‘a company, which was 
assuredly of an older date than the censorship: the-mere writing-was ‘probab 
performed chiefly by the public slaves, whom ‘we’ find spoken of ‘as in the 
service of the censors; they were however wanted! :to keep.order, and to 





execute various commissions. rf offi @GrEOets 
«* There is certainly no reason for supposing that the entries were made 
less skilfully or more negligently than at the present day: pieces of land 
which changed their owners might be measured, and subtracted or added 
in the tax-registers, just’ as the same thing is done now. With regard to 
the greatest part of the taxable land, however the arrangement in the 
state:terrier might be preserved with far more ease and certainty, if the 
plots belonging to the plebians, whether by assignment, or by purchase at 
sales by the questors, formed separate estates, which could not be trans- 
ferred to new owners except in parcels bearing a definite proportion ‘to the 
whole, measured by the’ duodecimal scale ; and unless such a restriction 
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- had existed, there manifestly could have been no foundation for the agra- 
rian controversia de modo. Besides, wherever the Roman institutions were 
retained at the beginning of the middle ages, and ‘Italy had not become 
‘a Lombard company, the practice of alienating such proportional parts of 
‘an estate continued: nay, even down to the present day, a measure of 
land has been preserved in the neighbourhood of Rome and in Latium, 
‘which derives both its nature and name from the ancient terrier. The 
pezza is the ancient juger; the rubbio of seven pezze is the plebeian plough- 
land of seven jagers: the word itself evidently comes from rubrum, the 
‘title in the terrier, so called because the name of.the estate was written 
in red ink ; and under it was registered the name of the proprietor, and 
the changes that took place in the ownership. It is exceedingly interest- 
Ing to catch a glimpse of the every-day transactions of antiquity; and 
therefore I will here remark, that the business of the witnesses at sales 
‘was. to prove that the purchaser was really the person whose name was 
entered in the roll of the citizens, either under the head of his tribe or as 
an srarian: for a mere outlying citizen could not purchase landed property 
any more than a foreigner: it was necessary that the name of every pro- 
prietor registered under a rubic in the terriers, which were drawn up ac- 
cording to the regions, should be found in the roll of the citizens. Hence 
if any of them incurred the extreme diminutio capitis, by surrendering his 
franchise, his name was also erased from under the rubic. If he took the 
advantage of his right of exiling himself to avoid judgment, and a sen- 
tence of outlawry passed on him, his piece of land undoubtedly became 
forfeit to the state: if he did so from any other cause, the land was left 
open.” —pp. 403—406. 


‘ 


The war of the elements, which, as we have alréady seen, so 
severely visited the Roman empire towards the close of the third 
century from the building of the city, continued in an aggravated 
form through the first half of the succeeding one. Very early in 
the latter century the wells and streams were dried up; the cattle 
and the very fruits of the earth decayed prematurely. In 355a 
terrible winter supervened, when the river Tiber became choked 
up with ice ; the snow covered the ground several feet, and crushed 
down the roofs of houses with its weight ; and cattle and vegetation 
were utterly destroyed by the intensity of the cold. This unnatural 
condition of the weather was a consequence, according to Niebuhr, 
of internal convulsions in the earth: the rise of the waters of the 
Alban lake, for instance, occurred from the stoppage of some sub- 
terraneous outlets. A plan of breaking a tunnel through the wall 
of lava, which was the cause of obstruction, was resorted to. The 
execution of this project was attended by immense difficulties : the 
lava which was worked through was as hard as iron, yet a passage 
was excavated through it three feet and a half broad, and six thou- 
sand feet long, and of sufficient depth to enable a man standing up 
to conceal his head below the level of the common surface. This 
winter, which darkens by its calamities the bright page of early 
Roman history, was followed by a very unhealthy summer ; the 
Romans saw that nothing was to save them but an appeal to the 
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Gods. The Sibylline books were applied to—a time of general 
sacrifice was appointed—and during seven days every citizen gore 
hospitable entertainment, according to his means, at sacrificial ban- 
quets. The stranger was received with hospitality—universal kind- 
ness and charity prevailed—the prison doors were unlocked—and 
even the slaves; who bore chains as a part of their regular costume, 
walked forth in freedom. The annals of the period relate, that 
during the continuance of these ceremonies no theft or act of disor- 
der was committed. 

The diseases which so extensively promoted the mischiefs pro- 
duced by the severe weather, appear to have been marked by erup- 
tions on the skin; the exact description, however, justifies the 
opinion that the three principal eruptive diseases were analogous to 
the itch, measles, and small pox of modern times. 

The spirit in which the work of Niebuhr is written, and the 
power and learning with which it is executed, will be found too 
sufficiently displayed in the foregoing pages to allow us to extend 
this article to a greater length. Whilst we admire the immense 
abilities, and the unwearied industry of the author, we cannot but 
deeply lament the laxity of moral principle which has led him to 
turn the subject of ancient history into an instrument for propa- 
gating the most baneful discouragements to the cultivation of con- 
stitutional doctrines.. In the patricians of Rome, Niebuhr merely 
contemplates the living aristocracy of Europe, and in apologising 
for and defending the one, he is merely striving to vindicate the 
other. The feelings of every sound Englishman must revolt against 
many of the principles which the author seems anxious to cherish ; 
and this is one reason why we think that this otherwise admirable 
history of Rome will meet with but little popularity in this country. 

We speak of Niebuhr with feelings of melancholy regret, since 
his untimely death, which took place only three months before the 
publication of this volume, has necessarily deprived us of the chance 
of the work being completed. It is fortunate, however, that 
amongst the author’s manuscripts, there has been found a continu- 
ous history of the dictatorship of Publilius, to the beginning of the 
first Punic war, This, together with the corrections made in the 
latter part of the original second volume, which embrace the period 
from the promulgation of the Sicinian laws to the dictatorship of 


Publilius, are now in the hands of Savigny, and will be speedily 
published. 
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Arr. V.—The Existing Monopoly, an Inadequate Protection 
of the Authorized. Version of Scripture. Four Letters to the 
_ Right Hon. and Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of London ; with 
“Specimens of the Intentional, and other Departures from the 
, uthorised Standard. To which is added, a Postscript, éon- 
taining the “Complaints” of a London Committee of Ministers 
ou the Subject ; the Reply of the Universities ; and a Report 
_on the Importance of the Alterations made. By Tuomas 
“Curtis, of Grove House, eat eon cave to the Com- 
mittee. 8vo. pp. 115. London: fingham Wilson. 1833. 


In this comparatively brief pamphlet we find the exposition of one 
of the most singular deceptions to which the world has yet been 
exposed. The imposture is nothing short of a downright falsifica- 
tion of the texts of Scripture. Need we add a syllable more to 
rouse the attention of the thinking community ? , 3 

For the proper development of the true history of the circum- 
stances which have led to the detection and exposure of these 
‘errors, it will be convenient to follow the order of the narrative 
which is to be found in the work before us. 

It appears that the Rev. Mr. Curtis’s attention was first called 
to the subject of the errors in the Bible by the accidental discovery 
of various discrepancies which occurred in the copies which were 
ead in his family. He found it a good method of securing atten- 
tion amongst them to cause each of the family and of ‘his pupils to 
read a verse or two in succession, and scarcely a day passed without 
iis witnessing, between the text in the modern University Bibles, 
and in those which had been for a long time in his possession, a 
very alarming amount of variance. 

Previously, however, to this discovery, Mr. Curtis had very strong 
reason to be discontented with the plan of publication on which the 
Scriptures had been settled by the government. He says, that the 
Office of King’s Printer (which includes the exclusive privilege of 
printing the Bible) was given as a bonne bouche to Mr. Reeves, a 
barrister, and he, not being acquainted with the necessary art, 
actually farmed out to the hi hest bidder, at a certain rate per 
annum, his right Ay te the printing of God’s word, as well as the 
Book of Common Prayer. The printers, whom Mr. Curtis per- 
sonally knew, were men of quite a second order in their trade ; 
they employed their own workmen and stationer ; they were alto- 
eather uncontrolled in the preparation of the sacred book, and one 
of the consequences, which sprung either from their carelessness 
or ignorance, was the obliteration of one of the most striking pecu- 
liarities of the authorized version, namely, the mode of printing 
some of the divine names. 

But this was not the whole of Mr. Curtis’s preliminary informa- 
tion. He obtained the knowledge of another. singular fact, which 
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threw still more light on the infamous system of printing the Holy 
Scriptures which had so long prevailed. About twenty years 
an intelligent reader, at one of the prin offices where the Bible 
was in a course of printing, took the trouble of, drawing Up, @,.ape- 
cification of a number o a po errors, which he found in the’ very 
copy that had been selected by the proper authorities, as. the stan-— 
dard of correctness to which he was to adhere. The errors:pointed 
out by the penetrating reader amounted to no less than seven’ han- 
dred mal thirty-one, and these occurred in the various chapters from 
the beginning of Genesis to the end of Jeremiah. Some of these 
errors are curious, and deserve to be recorded: 


“1,—Wrone orn Susstirutep Worps., 

Gen. vii. 11.—Foundations, for fountains of. the great. deep. ‘ 

Exod. iv. 10.—my, for thy servant, entirely changing the sense, and wah. 
stituting another person for Moses, as one to whom God had spoken. 

Lev. xxvi. 4.—her, for their fruit. 

Deut. xii. 17.—thy, forthe tithe of thy corn, making the tithe the 

le’s. 

Judges i ix. 53.—break.for brake; a common error, but qestroying? the 
only record of an historical fact. . 

Judges x. 12.—Moabites for Maonites. 

Judges xi. 7.—Children for elders of Gilead. 

‘1 Sam. xxxi. 13.—fasten, for fasted seven days; wholly destroying the 
sense and the record of a great mark of respect to Saul and his sons." } . 

1 Sam. xxii, and 2Sam. xxiv.—(Contents). Three instances of God forGad.. 

2 Chron. xxvi. 23.—head for stead; making nonsense; 7 adignea te, Ws 

head.” | 

Job-xxxvi. 9.—transgressions that. they. have executed for exceedid ss 
important. diminution of the sense. 

Psalm v. 7.—table for temple ; worship toward thy, holy table.., Popery! 

Psalm xxxi. 23. —aplen entifully rewardest the proud door ‘for doer. ve 

Prov. xxii. 14.—-A strange woman for Strange women. 


Is. vii. 23.—silverings for silverlings, a coin.(Also in 8vo. ref.Oxford tale) 
Isaiah xxiv. 11.—darkness for darkened, 


Isaiah lix. 20.—remainder for RepremeR; a direct and most imp 
prophecy of the Messiah, quoted and reasoned upon as such in New Tes- 
tament, Rom. xi. 26. 

Isaiah Ix. 15.—many nations for many generations. Another 
— of God materially marred and subtracted from. It is an expletive 7 

‘* eternal excellency.” 

yo il. 12. —pation for. nations ; it may thus mean either ‘the: Jews. 

or their enemies. 


Ezek. xxx. 14.—Zion for Zoan;..a severe threatening changed: as to’ 
its object. 


Ezek. xxxv. 11.—make thyself for myself known among them.- Another 
great promise obliterated. 

Hosea viii. 1.—angel, for eagle. 

Zech. ix. marg.—whose covenant is my for by blood. - 

Zech. xi. 17.—idle, for idol. Also in Oxford, 8vo. 1801. 

Wisdom 1. 5.—righteousness for unrighteousness. 


#4 
> i © 
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“11.—Omitrrep Worps. 
Gen. iii. 19.—Out it, for out of it. 
Numb. i. 3.—By armies, for by their armies. 
- Numb. xxxi. 20.—made, after things. 
2 Chron, xxix. 23.—He before goats. 
Ezra x. 6.—of, before God; making it house—God. “Ezra rose up 
from before the house God.” : 
_ Psalm xxvi. 7.—all, before thy wondrous works. 
Psalm cxix. 73.—me, after fashioned. 
Prov. xxi. 5.—of, after but ; destroying the statement of a contrast. 
Eccl. xi. 6.—doth, after they; weakening the sense. ‘ 
Jer. vill. 12.—at after not—not all for not at all ashamed; a wholly 
defferent sense. 
Jer. xxxii, 42.—great, before evil; describing oné of God’s greatest 
ancient judgments, and promising an equal good. 
Hab. i. 9. up, after sup, destroying the figure “sup up; ” that is, deso- 
late, destroyed ‘‘ as the east wind.” 


 TI].—Rezpunpant or InserteD Worps. 
Judges xx. 21.—out, before ground. 
2 King ii. 15.— they bowed themselves—ihey inserted. 
Psalm xii. 6.—the, before earth—a furnace of earth. 
Isaiah xxviii. 21.—be, after may—that he (God) may be do his work!” 


The List of Errors was very properly transmitted to the Univer- 
sities by the reader already mentioned, and not. only was the receipt 
of them seknomidgee, but a modicum of reward was assigned to 
the r but able detector; nay, his character, as a person well 
qualified to undertake the duty of revising an edition of the Bible, 
was acknowledged. But mark the sequel. When the. reader ad- 
dressed a remonstrance, which was amply justified, against the 
smallness of the recompense as com atu with the vitae of the 
service rendered, he was informed by the authorities, that his cata- 
logue of errors was in fact of “ no practical utility.” 

Whilst all these stunning facts were heavily pressing on Mr. Curtis’s 
conscience, it luckily happened that he saw the announcement of 
the appointment of a parliamentary committee for investigating 
the duties of the King’s Printers. This was early in the spring of 
1831, and Mr. Curtis, thinking that the mstitution of oak an in- 
quiry furnished a legitimate, and in every respect a a opportu- 
nity for the consideration of the question with which his whole soul 
was filled, he proceeded to Westminster with his bundle of erro- 
neous Bibles under his arm. But upon consideration he relin- 
quished the idea of presenting himself before the committee, prin- 
cipally, he declares, because a clerical friend, of high character, had 
assured him, that the Bishops of London, Chester, or Winchester, 
would readily give their best attention to the case. This was sa- 
tisfactory to Mr. Curtis, who forthwith called on the Bishop of 
London, to submit to his Lordship the statement-which he intended 
to have laid before the committee. He appears to have been re- 
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ceived by his Grace of Fulham with the courtesy which may be 
said to be an heir loom of that ancient 
During the conference between the Bishop and Mr. Curtis; the 
former intimated that he felt the communications which he had ‘just 
received to be important, and that he would consult the Archbishop 
upon them. In a week afterwards the Bishop wrote a letter to 
Mr. Curtis, in which he says, “ I am assured, upon inquiry, that 
with respect to the Universities, measures have been taken, within 
the last few years, to secure correctness in their impressions of the 
Holy Scriptures.” ab woes the Bishop received, at his own request, 
a List of the Errors in the scriptural text, with a letter of expla- 
nation. Mr. Curtis, in this communication, enumerated a series 
of errors, which were far from being: unimportant, as they involved 
directly both sense and doctrine.. He showed that there was, in 
the later editions of the Bible, a remarkable abandonment of that 
edition which was usually deemed the standard of correctness, 
namely, that of Dr. Blayney. Mr. Curtis then asks what standard 
is followed by the Universities, since none of those which had been 
at any time singled out as an authority, was adhered to by Oxford 
or Cambridge, and he concludes his letter by requesting that 'the 
Bishop would appoint. some clergyman, or other gentleman, who, in 
association with the applicant, would make amore extended search, 
and furnish a more ample report to the Bishop. The reason‘why 
this solicitation was offered to the Bishop was, that Mr. Curtis 
presented his List as the result of mere casual discovery, naturall 
concluding, that if so many errors became exposed by mere acci- 
dent, a vast deal more would be produced if a competent 
were tolook forthem. “ I am sure,” wrote Mr. C., “ that there is 
more in it than any man, who has not. devoted much time to the 
investigation, can imagine.” *) ABP er: 
This being the most proper opportunity for introducing a seleetion 
from the curious errors pointed out by Mr. Curtis, we shall take 
advantage of it to insert them ; they demand the deepest attention : 


** Ozford. 1810. Gen. xxxiii. 5.—And she said. ‘“‘ She” inserted, making 
(as it may be thought) Rachel the speaker, instead of 

Esau. “Vis 
id. 1769. Judges xi. 7.—Children of Gilead, for “‘ Elders of Gilead.” 
(Dr. Blayney’s) This is in twelve different Uuiversity Bibles to that of 
: Ozford, 1814, shewing it to be an uncorrected error of 
forty-five years. The King’s Printers in 1806, 4to. 

) also copied it. . 
Ozford, 1804. 1 Kings viii. 19.—Out of thy Jions, for “‘ loins.” 

id. 1786. Ps. xviii. 30.—Marg. The word of the Lord is resigned, 


: for “ refined.” 
meet > ie mt Ps. xviii. 50.—(David) his apointed, for “his anointed.” 


Camb. 1826. Ps. xlii. 1.—As the feart, for ‘‘ As the hart panteth after 
the water-brooks.”’ oS 
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Camb, 1839:. Ps.xlii. 1.—As the heart; for “‘ As the hart panteth after 
: the water-brooks,’’ 
id...,.1830. id: , id. 
Ozford, 1810. Ps. Ixxxvi, 11.—Teach my thyjway, for “‘ me thy way.” 
id... 1801. Prov. xxvii. 2.—Let another man praise thee, and /o, for 
Payee | “ and wor thine own mouth.” 
' ids 1880; Isa. Ixvi. 9.—Shall I bring to the birth," “and not cease, for 
. * not ‘cause to bring forth.” 
id. 1604, Jer, xxvii. 3—Comie to Jeremiah, for come to ‘“Jerusa- 


(3 AD Pi) AL lem.’’ ali Ge roi 
Ind. ys Pr. | Ezek. xlvii. 10. —The fishes © shall stand upon it, (the ri- 
6. : ver) for the ‘‘fishers.” 
ids. 1813, id. id,.; sik Bid LM 
id: 18883 -id.-cjasc iihheacis: Error’ of eouraben years. 


* * These are the Editions which the Rev. Mr. Horne 
so much commends, and which he states the Episcopal 
, Church. of North: America’ has resolved to consider 


: standards. ese§ 
Camb. 1805. Hosea vi. 5,—Shewed them, for’ ‘‘ hewed them by ‘the pro- 
phets. 
id. : 1819. id. id. Error of fourteen years. 


Blayney; 1769. Jon. iv. 6.—(Marg.) Palmerist, for’ Palme Crist; ‘or Christi. 
Also Ozford, 4to. 1772, 1773, and. 1786,' fo... . 
Osford, 1801. Zech«-vi., 1.—There came forth, for “there came four 
-. » Chariots. out ;” destroying the: whole sense’ of this 
ess prophecy. 
Camb. 1829, Mati, i 28.—Whose wise, for ‘‘ whose wife shall she 
Oxford, 1823.- Mark vii. 14.—And said unto them, for “‘ he said,” mar- 
, ring the sense of two or three verses, and copied unfor- 
tunately into a large edition of the Bible with'Notes. 
id. 1801. Mark xii. 14.—Say unto:me, for “ unto him,” quite alter- 
- fing’ the facts’ narrated. 
id} 1810. id. - id. Error of nine years. 
id... 1810. Luke xiv. 26.—Hate his own wife, for ‘‘ his own life.” 
Ozford, 1801. Luke xviii. 41.—Lord that I may receive my fight, for 
“tmy sight.” 
Lad. Kg’ Ss. Pr. Luke’ xxiii. 44. —There was darkness, for ‘‘a darkness 
1817. over all the earth. 
id. 1817. John xvii. 25.—Righteous Father, the world hath known 
thee, for “ hath nor known thee.” 


* * This Edition’ was sent out by the Bible Society to a 
respectable Missionary, who detected the error, while 


engaged in translating the Scriptures into an East 
Indian dialect. 


Oxford, 1801. John xx. 29.—Blessed are they” that THEY have not seen, 
for ‘‘ Blessed are they that have not seen.” . 
id. 1801. Acts iv. 17.—By that it spread, for ‘ But that it spread.” 


id. 1804. Pon 14.—The Spirit or God, for “the Spirit of 
; re 39> f; 
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Dafoe 1807. Rom, xvi. 8.—Great Amplias, for ‘ greet Amplias.”* 
1801. Rom. xvi. 18.—good works, deceive, for ‘‘ good words.” 

Comb. 1807. 2 Cor. ii. 14.—Maketh manifest the favour, for ” the 

savour of his knowledge.” 
id. 1805. Gal. iv. 29. Inserts “to remain.” ‘‘ Persecuted ‘him 
id. 1819. that was born after the Spirit to REMAIN — even 80 it 
is now.” Error fourteen years. 
id. 1805-6. id. id That is in a different size and type. 
Printed for the Bible Society. 
*,,* These are books still frequently on sale to the poor. 

Oxford, 1804. Gal. v. 17.—Flesh lusteth after the Spirit, for “ against 
the Spirit.” 

id. 1770. 1 Tim. iv. 16.—Take heed to thyself and unto thy doc- 
trine, for ‘‘ the doctrine.” 

Oxon. 1807. Heb. ix. 14.—Goop Wonks, for ‘‘ dead works,” (vexpwv 
epyav.) ‘ The blood of Christ purge your conscience 
from good works.” ‘The writer has never met with an 
equally mischievous perversion of scripture abroad in the 
world, as scripture. This copy was recently in use by 


a minister. 

— oe 7 Pr. \ Heb, xii. 4.—Striving against, for ‘‘ against sin,” = *_, 

Camb. 1830. . Heb. xiii. 2.—Bet not forgetful, for ** Be not forgetful to 
entertain strangers.” 

Ozon. 1801. Jude v. 16.—These are murderers, for ‘‘ these are mur- 
murers.’ 


Ozford,Bl.1769. Rev. xviii. 22, omits entirely these words, “At all.in 


thee ; and no craftsmen of whatsoever craft he be, shall 
be found any more.’ 


id. 1769. id. id. 

id. 1770. id. id. A Church Bible, without marginal 
references or readings. (On sale in London, July, 
1832). 


In the above selection, which constitutes about half of the errors 
pointed out by Mr. Curtis, we beg the reader’s attention to two of 
those errors, the history of which very well deserves the ere 
of the public. If he refer to the passage taken from the Epi 
to the Galatians, iv. 29, he will find the words “ to remain” set 
down as part of the text, which runs thus: <>» 


‘* But as then, he that was born after the flesh persecuted him that was 
born after the Spirit to remain, even so it is now.’ 


It is quite obvious that “ to remain” is altogether a superfluity 
in the sentence, and so it has been proved to be on an investigation, 
for it sy that the princi _ printer, in correcting the proof, 
placed the words “ to. remain” in the margin, meaning it asa 
direction to the compositor to allow a certain comma to remain. 
The latter took it as an omission, and with some trouble, no doubt, 


introduced the precious expression as a portion of inspired writ. 
vot. I. (1833) no. 11. te 
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In the Book of Numbers, ch. xxxv. v. 17, these words occur :-— 
“‘ The murderer shall be surely put to death.” ‘The Oxford edition 
of the Bible of 1804, instead ot this version, has the following :— 
“ The murderer shall be put together!” Now it so happened, 
that Mr. Curtis attended a convict, whose heart, he says, was re- 
markably softened by the verse which is immediately succeeding 
to that, a portion of which has just been quoted, and which it 
resembles in phraseology. ‘The verse which produced the happy 
impression on the convict is in these terms : 


“ Or if he smite him with an hand-weapon of wood wherewith he may 


die, and he die, he is a murderer; the murderer shall surely be put to 
death.” 


Now Mr. Curtis very properly concludes, that if the mistake of 
printing “ put together” for “ put to death” took = in the 
eighteenth verse instead of the seventeenth, the salutary effect 
which took place would have been altogether prevented. ‘This in- 
ference seems to us wholly invincible. 

The above list was sent, as we have already stated, to the Bishop 
of London, who in due time returned it with a letter of reply from 
his Grace. This letter the Right Reverend author refused to allow 
Mr. Curtis to publish. 

About this time Mr. Curtis had a correspondence with the im- 
mediate superintendents of the Oxford press. The subject of it 
was the number which had been printed of a certain Antinomian 
Oxford Testament in the year 1807. Of this work Mr. Curtis 


ives us no more information than this, that it contained the fol- 
owing falsification : 


‘* Hebrews, ix. 14.—‘ How much more shall the blood of Christ purge 
your conscience from good works,’ instead of dead works.”’ 


This passage must have been designedly modified, as it is calcu- 
lated directly to sustain the Antinomian heresy, which is charac- 
terized by the late Robert Hall as the epidemic, the wide spreading 
malady of our day, the evil of gigantic size and deadly malignity. 
How it was that the University of Oxford should have thus been 
led insidiously to support the enemies of its fundamental principle, 
is more than can be easily divined by the common class of men. 

Not long after this interview with the Bishop of: London, Mr. 
Curtis visited Cambridge on private business, and there took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity he possessed of seeking an interview 
with the Dean of Petar bondi the Regius Professor of Divinity. 
The latter took up the subject warmly: and no better proof can 
be adduced of the strong impression made upon him by Mr. Curtis, 
than the fact, that he caused the immediate suspension of the press 
which was then employed in printing copies of the erroneous Bible. 
Mr. Curtis was brought by the Dean to the Vice Chancellor, who 
concurred in the propriety of stopping the press: he was also in- 
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troduced to Professor Lee. This reverend gentleman cordiall 
sympathised in the feelings of Mr. Curtis, who left the two wi 
the understanding that immediate measures were to be taken for a 
new and corrected edition, and that Mr. Curtis should be one of 
the superintendants, under whose auspices it was to be revised. 
The Dean of Peterborough likewise informed Mr. Curtis, that a 
meeting of the Syndics of the University press would be held 
forthwith on the important question of the errors which he had 
pointed out. This meeting actually took place, and the Syndics 
came to the resolution, that every effort should be made to produce, 
as soon as possible, an edition which might be considered as a 
standard. The Dean, in making this communication to Mr. Curtis, 
concludes his letter in the following terms : 


“The funds at the disposal of the Syndics are so very small, that it 

would be doing you great injustice if I were to encourage you to occupy 
your time in this business. But you have it, 1am quite sure, very much at 
heart, that correct copies of the Scriptures should be in circulation; and 
any suggestions with which you may be pleased to favour us, will always 
be gratefully received, and attentively considered. We are, you may rely 
upon it, earnestly intent upon doing every thing that can be done, in this 
important undertaking ; and I entreat that you will communicate to me 
whatever may at any time occur to you, as conducive to so praiseworthy a 
purpose, 

‘*T was apprehensive when I had the pleasure of seeing you, that it was 
not in our power to reward you for your labours in an undertaking of this 
kind; but I did not think myself warranted in making any statement to that 
effect without consulting my brethren of the Syndicate. 


‘“‘ With best wishes for your welfare, believe me, 
“« My dear Sir, 
“Your's, yery faithfully, 
* (Signed) 
“T. TURTON.” 


The letter surprised Mr. Curtis, as it was quite at variance with 
the tone of the Dean’s verbal communications, and the reference 
to the remuneration was still more unexpected, as in the first place, 
the Dean himself was the first to broach the subject, and in the 
next place the Syndics were voting at the time lavish sums for re- 
building the printing office at} Cambridge. Yet when a correct 
copy of the “ sacred word” is to be provided, the Syndics, forsooth, 
have but very small funds at their disposal! It turned out, how- 
ever, that the plan of collating the modern bibles with the edition 
of 1611, which our author had strongly inculcated, was adopted by 
the Syndics, and having gained so much, he was about to remain 
contented with so much, at least from the University of Cambridge. 

He now turned his attention to another source of influence, and 
printed for circulation amongst his literary friends, a small pamphlet, 
in which he set forth various reasons for reprinting the Holy Bible 
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in the authorized version of King James the Ist, and offered pro- 
als for the work. When this pamphlet was in the press, Pro. 
Senne Lee called on Mr. Curtis, at Islington, and inquired the 
result of the negotiation with Cambridge. Mr. C. placed in his 
hands the Dean of Peterborough’s letter, as also a copy of the- 
unpublished pamphlet. There is reason to believe that Mr. Lee - 
showed the pamphlet tothe heads of the University ; at all events 
a letter from him to Mr. Curtis, shortly after the visit to Islington, 
stated that the Syndics had an extraordinary meeting, and that 
they agreed to the following resolution :—that Professor Lee be re- 
quested to examine, from time to time, the progress of the persons 
employed in collating the Bible of 1611 with that of 1825, and 
eraser to superintend the work: and that Professor Turton, on 
is return to the University, be requested to lend his aid to pro- 
mote the success of this important undertaking. Such were the 
terms in which the Syndics expressed their opinions. Dr. Lee, in 
conveying this resolution to Mr. Curtis, writes im the following 
strain :— 

** Now, my dear, Sir, I have great hopes that this arrangement will 
meet your approbation. My impression is, that it has been made princi- 
pally for that purpose.... Let me state my intentions as the matter now 
stands, and if you can suggest any thing likely to put things in a still 
better train, I should be most happy in receiving a line from you to that 
effect. First, this collation must necessarily be proceeded with, because I 
have no authority to stop it; and, secondly, because it will not be neces-. 
sary at all to retard the projected edition on that account: besides, we 
cannot have too many materials to work up. In the next place, as neither 
Dr. Turton nor myself can give up all our time to this work, nor even 
time enough to go through all the particulars connected with it, it is my 
intention, and in this I think Dr. Turton will join me, to move for power 
to appoint a coadjutor, wherever we can find a person duly qualified and 
willing to undertake such appointment. I need not say that in such case, 
application will be made to you, not only because you have very properly 
and very generously called the attention of the University to this question, 
but also because you have been so long conversant with it, that your ser- 
vices will be infinitely more valuable than those of any other person upon 
whom we can lay our hands. I cannot, of course, say any thimg.in this 
state of the business, about the amount of remuneration, but I think I may 
say that our coadjutor will not be suffered to go unremunerated, Now, 
my dear Sir, I have opened to you all my mind on this subject, and I 
request you to favour me with your thoughts about it. I shall write to ' 
Dr. Turton to-morrow, who is now at Peterborough; and, no doubt, he 
will be quite agreeable to any fair and well-digested arrangement, likely 
to bring the projected work to a speedy and good conclusion.” —pp. 24, 5. 


The Hebrew professor, a few days after the receipt of this letter, 
gave assurances to Mr. Curtis, that no jealousy or soreness on the 
part of any persons in the University, should interfere with him, 
but that the three appointed should work on very well. 
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Mr. Curtis, however, deemed it necessaryto have a more de- 
fined authority for entering into such a partnership, than that of a 
mere verbal invitation. He stated as much to Professor Lee, who 
made an application at the proper quarter, and the consequence 
was another extraordinary meeting of the Syndics, who resolved 
that Professors Turton ae | Lee be authorised to employ any person 
they may deem competent to assist them in ascertaining the correct 
scodtinay In this letter, which communicates this information, Dr. 
Lee thus addresses Mr. Curtis: 


‘‘ Now, taking matters as they stand, placed [I think in a fair way for 
consummation, and just as you have said you wished to see them, giving 
you every opportunity to exert your abilities to make this edition as per- 
fect as possible, I ask, are you willing to engage to read the proofs once 
at least, and recommend such readings (I mean such as will effectually 
corect the errors of the edition of 1611), as will render the edition per- 
fect in your estimation? * * * Ishould be obliged to you for an 


answer as early as convenient, as I must take steps in accordance with 
your determination.” —pp, 28, 29. 


The answer of Mr. C. was directly in the affirmative, and it 
ended with a sort of syllabus of the practical operations with which 
he meant to commence. Professor Lee acknowledges the receipt 
of the letter of consent, and tells his correspondent that his an- 
swer has set all right. He then proceeds to detail the system by 
which the proof sheets were to pass through their hands, evidently 
appearing to take it for granted, that the contract was completed 
with Mr. Curtis. 

We cannot give any idea of the elaborate structure of volumes 
of reference which Mr. Curtis forthwith piled up for carrying on his 
researches for the new work, and of the living machinery consist- 
ing of his own family and the most intelligent of his pupils, which 
he had not without labour and sacrifice contrived to assist him in 
the vast undertaking. The preliminary labours were carried on 
with incessant zeal from the 6th of September, 1831, to the 22d 
November following, when lo! a despatch from the head quarters 
at Cambridge, in an instant paralyzed the labourers at Islington. 
The coolness with which the communication is made, is quite 
worthy of the cloisterer: no one who reads it, and who remembers 
how importunately this professor and his colleague solicited Mr. 


Curtis to join them, will deny that it must proceed from a heartless 
writer : 


‘‘Cambridge, Nov. 21, 1831. 
“My Dear Sir, , 

‘* When you were in Cambridge about the end of June, it 
appeared to me, as then | told you, quite impossible that your plan for re- 
vising the text of the English Bibles could receive due attention till after 
Michaelmas, when the business of ‘the University would be resumed. 
With regard to the order of the Syndics, communicated to you by profes- 
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sor Lee, and bearing date the 29th August, 1831, if I rightly recollect, I 
have already stated to you, that it would necessarily have to be re-consi- 
dered...... After mature deliberation, it has been finally decided by the 
Syndics, that the said order shall no longer remain in force; andI have 
been commissioned to request your acceptance of one hundred pounds, on 
account of the trouble which you may have taken, in consequence of that 
order. In the course of the week the Vice-Chancellor (the Rev. Dr. Gra- 
ham, the Master of Christ’s College) will transmit you the money. 


“TI cannot conclude without assuring you, that the proposed plan re- 
ceived the most full and fair consideration. Great pains have been taken 


in this matter for many years; and although it did not seem.expedient that 
your plan should be persevered in, you may rely upon it, that no effort will 


be wanting on the part of the Syndics, to secure a supply of Bibles as accu- 
rate as possible.” 


Under these circumstances Mr, Curtis directed himself to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who granted him an interview, but ap- 
pears not to have given him any great encouragement. 

We find that in April 1832, a memorial was addressed on the 
subject to the Vice-Chancellors of the Universities of a 
and Oxford, and the other delegates of the Clarendon Press. It 
was signed by the following gentlemen : 


J. BENNETT, D.D. 

J. BLACKBURN. 
GEORGE COLLISON. 
F. A. COX, L.L.D. 
THOMAS CURTIS. 

J. FLETCHER, D.D. 
E. HENDERSON. 

J. PYE SMITH, D.D. 
J. TOWNLEY, D.D. 
R. WINTER, D.D. 


The document set forth, that the modern Bibles issued from the 
press of the University of Oxford, abounded with deviations from 
the authorized version of King James the lst—that though some 
of these errors were merely typographical, yet of those that were 
intentional, the number was of a serious amount—that in the Book 
of Genesis there were upwards of 800 errors, in the Psalms 600, 
in the Gospel of St. Mathew 416, and in about the fourth part of 
the Bible an aggregate of 2,931. The memorialists being anxious 
that the Universities should return to the only legal standard re- 
cognized, requested to be informed if any steps were about to be 
undertaken for that purpose. 

On the 23d of the same month (April 1832) the Vice-Chan- 
cellor of Cambridge returned an answer to Dr. Bennett, one of the 
gentlemen who had signed the memorial, in which he states, that 
the Syndics of the University had considered the memorial, and 
that they begged leave to observe as follows :—that the early edi- 
tions of King James’s Bible contain numerous typographical errors, 
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together with many discrepancies from each other, so that no one 
of them could be regarded as an unobjectional standard ; that after 
several attempts had been made from time to time up to the year 
1767, to correct such errors ; and that at the period just mentioned, 
the delegates of the Oxford press commissioned Dr. Blayney, who 
was assisted by distinguished members of the University, to ex- 
hibit the text in an improved form, and that he performed his task 
in a manner to excite general approbation, and to justify the de- 
legates of the Cambridge press in making that edition the standard 
of their copies. ‘The Vice-Chancellor therefore concludes, by telling 
the memorialists that the Syndics of the University deem the edi- 
tion of Dr. Blayney. to be the best possible standard ; that the con- 
fidence reposed in it should not be disturbed on light grounds ; that 
they believe themselves warranted in sharing that general con- 
fidence, and that they will be always ready to correct errors, when 
such are pointed out. 

A reply, nearly in the identical terms of that transmitted from 
Cambridge, was sent to Dr. Bennett from Oxford, not by the Vice- 
Chancellor, but by the printers. 

In a week after the receipt of these letters, the gentlemen who 
signed the memorial met, and resolved themselves into a permanent 
committee, to do all in their power to obtain a restoration of the 
legal version or King James, after having first protested against the 
conduct of the Syndies of the two Universities. A sub-committee 
of these gentlemen was afterwards chosen, for the purpose of veri- 
fying the various collations which had been made by Mr. Curtis, and 
drew up a report, dated June, 1832, of which the following is a 


copy :— 


‘¢ Present—Dr. Bennett, Dr. Cox, and Dr. Henderson, a Sub-Committee 
appointed to verify and report upon a collation of various editions of the 
Holy Bible, made by the Secretary.—Dr. Smith, though not of the Sub- 
Committee, kindly assisting in the investigation, it was 

‘* Resolved,—1. That this Committee are perfectly satisfied that an exten- 
sive alteration has been introduced into the text of our Authorised Version, 
by changing into Italics innumerable words and phrases, which are not thus 
expressed in the original editions of King James’ Bible, printed in 1611. 

“‘2. That these alterations so far from being an improvement of our Ver- 
niacular Translation, greatly deteriorate it ; inasmuch, as in most instances, 
they convey to the reader the idea, that whatever any words are printed in 
Italics, there is nothing corresponding to them in the original text: where- 
as it must at once be obvious to every person who is competent to 
judge on the question, that what has been supplied in these instances, was 
absolutely necessary in order to give the full force of the Hebrew and 
Greek idioms; and consequently, should have been printed in the same 
characters as the rest of the text. 

‘3, That those who have made these alterations, have discovered a great 
want of critical taste, unnecessarily exposed the sacred text to the scofis of 
infidels, and thrown such stumbling-blocks in the way of the unlearned, as 


are greatly calculated to perplex their minds, and unsettle their confidence 
in the text of Scripture. 
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‘‘4, That it be recommended to the general Committee, to take such 
measures as they shall deem most likely to effect a speedy return to the 
Standard text, which has thus wantonly been abandoned; but that it is 
expedient to wait till the reprint of the edition of 1611, now printed at 
Oxford, be before the public, ere any further correspondence be entered 
upgn with the Universities. 

‘* (Signed,) | 
“ E. HENDERSON. 


F. A. COX, L.L. D. - 


J. BENNETT, D.D.” 


The names attached to this document are too respectable not to 
communicate a great degree of importance to any statement to 
which they are affixed. e are sure that this matter cannot rest 
here, although nothing further seems as yet to have been attempted 
by the committee. ‘Too much praise cannot be awarded to Mr. 
Curtis for his indefatigable zeal, his disinterested and ceaseless 
activity, but, above all, for the truly Christian spirit which marks 


every part of his conduct throughout this very trying ordeal of his 
fortitude. 





Art. VI.— History of the Greek Revolution. By Tuomas 


Gorpon, F.R.S. 2Vols. Edinburgh: Blackwood. London: 
Cadell. 1832. 


Even Mr. Gordon himself acknowledges that the contest between 
the Turks and the Greeks is a hackneyed and apparently exhausted 
subject, and justifies his two bulky tomes simply on the plea that 
he thinks it important to record an accurate account of a series of 
events, which, from a hasty view of them by numerous authors, are 
altogether misunderstood by the public. Upwards of forty distinct 
productions have now appeared on the subject of Greek affairs, and 
out of the whole of these, according to Mr. Gordon, no more than 
three or four have the slightest claim to accuracy. Then with re- 
spect to the few writers oh form the exception, our author remarks 
that their labours were limited to brief and detached intervals of 
the period during which the war raged ; and independently of this 
imperfection, there was another to hich they were subject, namely, 
the influence of strong prejudices. So far as the history of the 
insurrection at Patrass, and the siege of Tripolizza are concerned, 
these four authors may be properly depended on: in this conces- 
sion, the author would even extend so far as to include the campaign 
in Peloponnesus amongst the events which they have been able au- 
thentically to describe: but they were totally unacquainted with the 
operations which were simultaneously taking place in the northern 
territory of Greece, and in that beyond the Danube. 

The author commences with an account of the rebellion of Ali 
Pacha, and the results of which it was the immediate cause. He 
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then describes the revolt of Theodore Vladimiresco in Wallachia, 
and the attempt which the ill-fated Ypsilanti engaged in for the: 
rpose of making himself master of Moldavia. As a specimen of 
the lengths to which the curse of dissension carried itself in Greece, 
we find that Ypsilanti, even under the pressure of the greatest 
difficulties during his expedition to Moldavia, was conspired agai 
by his own brothers. So mischievous did this dissentient spirit 
prove in the army, that to it must be attributed, in a great degree, 
the failure of that unfortunate chief. ‘The circumstances, and the 
event of the campaign in Moldavia, are well known. Ypsilanti was 
arrested by the Austrian government, and shut up in the castle of 
Mongatz, one of the most unhealthy spots in the whole of Hun- 
ry. He was sent to another place of custody afterwards, where 
Fe lingered for six years, and finally fell a victim to confinement 
and anxiety. 

We take Mr. Gordon’s testimony for the fact that Ypsilanti was 
destitute both of courage and virtue. One of the basest trans- 
actions which ever was charged against a general, is imputed to 
him. When in Wallachia, and waiting there under circumstances 
that made him fear a forcible detention—for he had fled to a con- 
vent, and was devising measures to effect an escape from the pro- 
vinces on which he had heaped so many calamities: whilst thus 
situated, Ypsilanti had recourse to an expedient which is enough 
to degrade his memory for ever. He forged letters, which he pre- 
tended were written by the general who commanded in Transylvania, 
and these were to announce that Austrian troops were on the point 
of invading the principality. In order the better to carry on this 
deep deception, he caused these letters to be translated and read 
in public, and, with blasphemous hypocrisy, had a solemn service 
of thanksgiving celebrated in the church of the convent, during 
which repeated volleys of musketry were fired, in token of joy at 
the event; but the officers saw through this stratagem, and ge- 
nerously assured him his safety. 

Mr. Gordon, in the early chapters, labours to illustrate the 
leading causes in which the Greek revolution originated. His facts 
and arguments tend directly to show, as an undoubted truth, that 
the disposition to revolt was generated in Greece bya disinterested 
zeal for country and religion, and by feelings of resentment for 
the injuries and insults which were habitually offered to both: be- 
sides this, the needy and ill-treated population looked with envious 
eyes on the luxurious ease in which the Turks enjoyed existence, 
keeping magnificent establishments: then again the condition of 
the Moreote primates had been for a long time such as to give 
them no small share of interest in the chances that might eusue 
from a convulsion. The nature of the grievances to which the 
Greeks were subjected, have never been more graphically, yet 
more briefly described than in a letter addressed by a Greek to 
“*shemet Pasha. The grievances, he tells his Turkish corres- 
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pondent, are “ the cruelties committed without the knowledge of 
the Sultan’s pomeruneiat the injustice of the Viziers, Vayvodes, 


Khadis, and Buloukbashis, each of whom closed the book of Mo- 
hammed, and opened a book of his own. Any virgin that pleased 
them they took by force; any merchant in Negropont, who was 
making money, they beheaded, and seized his nt 3 any proprietor 
of a good estate they slew, and occupied his property ; and every 
drunken vagabond in the streets could’ murder respectable Greeks, 
and was not punished for it. ‘The book of Mohammed allows none 
of these things, but prescribes blood for blood, honour for honour, 
money for money; this precept, however, did not satisfy those 
functionaries, and therefore they laid it aside, and composed every 
one his own book, and judgec. according to it, and to the length of 
his sword. We are well aware that the great Sultan never knew, 
nor had an idea of such things, and consequently we sent in nu- 
merous petitions, none of which reached him, because those wicked 
persons had power enough to hinder our memorials from being pre- 
sented, and thus constrained us to take up arms, and either to 
perish or free ourselves from such calamities. If it please your 
excellency, write a representation to the Sultan, and obtain for us 
an imperial edict, that we may be delivered from our ills. We will 
then sit quietly in our houses, looking after our private affairs, and 
so things will go better a thousand times than they have done. 
With regard to my capitaneria, my father inherited it from his 
father, through his valour, and I hope to keep it in the same way. 
I have the honour to salute you humbly.” 

The effect which the breaking out of the revolution had upon the 
Turkish people, particularly those ‘of Constantinople and the ex- 
clusively ‘Turkish provinces, was in a great measure heightened by 
the discovery, in the very heart of the capital, of a plot for the 
overthrow of the government. The whole empire was wrought up 
to a pitch of frenzy, which exploded with a terrible convulsion. 
We may recall some portion of the dreadful vengeance inflicted on 
the Christians who were within the power of the Turks : 


‘* Under the influence of this feeling, the Janissaries and the populace, 
both at Constantinople and in the villages on the Bosphorus, began to 
commit murders, and to break into houses; and as the Porte seemed not 
simply to tolerate, but rather to countenance such excesses, universal dis- 
may passed into the breasts of the Christians. At the same time, the 
Sultan, by an imperial rescript, called on his Mohammedan subjects to gird 
on their weapons, and stand prepared to defend their faith and monarchy 
menaced by infidels: by his orders, too, the Patriarch of the Eastern church 
fulminated an excommunication against Ypsilanti and his adherents. In 
the month of March, and the commencement of April, the torrent of wrath 
being kept within certain bounds, a multitude of Greeks escaped by sea, 
some directing their course to the Archipelago, but the greater part towards 
Odessa, which was encumbered with fugitives. When, however, advices 
arrived of the rebellion of the Morea and the islands, the Sultan’s indig- 
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nation fell with terrible weight upon the nobility, clergy, and merchants. 
Many, doubtless, in the two latter. classes, were privy to the schemes of 
the Hetcerists; as the ecclesiastics, out of religious zeal, and commercial 
men from a love of liberty, had long sighed for emancipation; but the 
Fanariotes, constantly opposed to the hierarchy, and wedded by the ties 
of self-interest to Ottoman despotism, were certainly guiltless of the im- 
putations laid to their charge. It happened unfortunately for them that 
the Sultan’s favourite and confidential minister, Khalet Effendi, had strong 
personal motives for persuading his master into a belief of their complicity. 
His sole partiality having, against the wishes of the divan, elevated Michael 
Souzzo to the principality of Moldavia, it became him to show, that 
among the Greeks of rank, his protected client was not a single instance 
of disloyalty, and he therefore involved all the leading families in the same 
accusation. We may add, moreover, upon no slight authority, that 
Ypsilanti contributed to their ruin by a very culpable manceuvre, havi 
written and despatched letters to several Fanariotes, the former adversa- 
ries of his house, for the express purpose of compromising them, _ On the 
16th April, Prince Constantine Morousi, Dragoman to the Porte, was ap- 
prehended, without any previous warning, conducted to a summer-house 
of the Seraglio, called the Alceikiosk, and there beheaded. Immediately 
afterwards, ten conspicuous personages of the Fanar (including a brother 
of Prince Hanjerli, a Mavrocordato, a Scanavi, and 'Theodore Rizo) were 
executed, and a similar fate overtook many rich merchants and bankers. 
The interest that waited upon their deaths, and the simultaneous destruc- 
tion of a crowd of obscurer victims, was soon absorbed by a deeper sym- 
pathy for a more illustrious sufferer. Gregory, the Byzantine Patriarch, a 
Peloponnesian by birth, was an aged prelate, of blameless life and manners, 
whose piety and virtues commanded general esteem ; indeed the high 
opinion entertained of him, had, during the course of a long life, caused 
his repeated promotion to the metropolitan throne of the east. As he was 
leaving his chapel, after the celebration of divine service, on the evening of 
Easter Sunday, (April 22d,) he was arrested by some Turkish lg 
stripped of his pontifical robes, and hanged at the gate of his own 

his body left suspended for three days, was then cut down, delivered to a 
squad of Jews, selected from the lowest rabble, dragged through the streets, 
and thrown into the sea. Next night, a few zealous Christians fished up 
the mortal remains of the martyr, and conveyed them to Odessa, where, 
on the Ist of July, they were interred with solemn pomp. At the instant 
of the Patriarch’s execution, three Archbishops (those of Ephesus, Derkos, 
and Anchialus), and eight priests of a superior order, were put to death in 
different quarters of the city, and their bodies treated with equal indignity. 
Gregory’s deplorable fate excited throughout Europe a profound feeling of 
horror and pity, and exasperated tenfold the animosity of the Greeks, inso 
much as to render their reconciliation with the Porte impossible. The 
Sultan’s conduct, in thus cutting off, in the gross, the highest ecclesiastical 
dignitaries, the objects of the people’s veneration, was both cruel and im- 
politic; yet we dare not affirm that the Patriarch and the members of the 
Synod were entirely innocent of plotting against the state: we have,+on 
the contrary, reason to believe that Gregory knew the Hetceria’s existence, 
and that some of the other prelates were deeply engaged in its machina- 
tions.” —pp. 185—188, 
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It would be occupying the reader upon merely a hacknied theme, 
were we to follow the traces of our author as he proceeds through 
the history of Greek affairs, both military, civil, and political. At 
the same time, we most readily admit, that many of the transac- 
tions in which Europe, and especially England, might be supposed 
to take an interest, will be found treated in these volumes with a 
completeness of information, and at the same time an undeviating 
partiality, which will be found highly calculated to secure the con- 
fidence of the reader. 

Many of the writers who have made Greece the subject of their 
productions, agree in the general assertion that the Greeks suffered 
their revolution to be tarnished with a comparatively small number 
of political crimes. Mr. Gordon, however, declares that this vir- 
tuous abstemiousness is assumed by them without just authority, 
for he is aware of numerous delinquencies committed by them 
rie 2 the war, which were not taken into account only bectilel 
they had no publicity given them. 

Notwithstanding the doubtful fortune of the war which had now 
so long raged in Greece, still the revolutionary government was 
never so strong, never more influential, than in the beginning of 
1825. The domestic foe was crushed, and in all parts of the coun- 
try the government was acknowledged. The army and the navy 
sympathized strongly in the sentiment of loyalty, and the exchequer 
was in a condition to satisfy all reasonable expectations. At the 
time we speak of, there remained a portion of the first British loan 
unexpended ; and early in the same year a second loan on England 
was‘ contracted for, to the amount of two millions sterling. 

The president of the state was Condouriotti, a man of small 
capacity, very dull, very ignorant, and ridden over with prejudices ; 
but was in his person a very faithful representative of the kind 
of men who constituted his iSisagabe in the administration. There 
were, however, exceptions: Coletti, a physician formerly to Ali 
Pacha ; and Mavrocordato. It was a great pity that these two, 
who might have advantageously superintended the affairs of Greece, 
could not form a combination. They seemed, however, of totally 
repugnant elements, and they retired from each other with instinc- 
tive antipathy. 

The dbinite of some energetic influence in the government was, 
therefore, very frequently manifested by it in stupid delays, and 
mischievous ori $e aan Even after Ibrahim had poured fifty 
sail of men of war, laden with troops, into the bay of Modon ; and 
after he took up a position before Nevatin on the 21st March, the 
government scarcely stirred, and it was not until the 28th of that 
month that the president thought of moving. For two months he 
continued talking about entering the field, and when he started 
from Nauplia at the time mentioned, he converted his journey into 
a mere gaudy procession, He was mounted.on a richly-capari- 
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soned Arabian steed, which was led by six grooms: he was at- 
tended by a numerous suite, and by his counsellor, Mavrocordato, 
and carried in his baggage a million and a half of piastres. He 
affected to fall sick on the journey, and only reached Scala, on the 
Parnisus, on the 17th April, where he halted, refusing to advance 
a single step nearer to the scene of action. 

Ibrahim had little to dread from an enemy whose chiefs num- 
bered amongst them such specimens of valour as the president : he 
besieged Navarin, and ultimately made himself master of the place, 
which, however, was defended by a bravery that reflects eternal 
honour on the Greeks. 

Ibrahim is represented by Mr. Gordon as possessing a military 
genius, and as loving war merely for the excitement which it 
afforded him. He lived when in the field on as slender an allow- 
ance as the meanest soldier, but made up for the sacrifice (if it were 
one) in his cantonments, by the magnificence of his style in living. 
His vast tent was composed of India shawls, surmounted by a 
golden ball; the floor of it was strewed with Persian carpets, and 
sofas of Lyons silk. In action he usually rode about his battalions, 
and cut down such of the soldiers as seemed desirous of leaving the 
ranks. Ibrahim affected to show himself a civilized prince: he 
received the French journals regularly, which were translated. for 
him by his dragoman ; but his cruelty exposed his affectation, for 
it proved him the barbarian which he really was. He sent the 
prisoners of war to a sale-market at Modon—the adult captives 
were loaded with irons; they were branded likewise as so many 
cattle; they were beaten in the most unmerciful manner; some 
were murdered by the guards at night ; some were thrust into filthy 
dungeons, where they worked throughout the day, until they could 
be transported to Egypt, there to be consigned to the labour of 
galley-slaves during the remainder of their existence. As Ibrahim 
at the present moment fills a Mig ber space in the eyes of Europe, 
we shall select from the work before us a dialogue, in which the 
elements of his peculiar character appear to be very strikingly de- 
veloped. We have already said that he became master of Navarin, 
which was surrendered only when all hope of resistance had ceased. 
The deputies.of the garrison were ordered to wait on Ibrahim : 


“ The Greek captains (Makriyani, Salavankos, and Karapavlos) . waited 
upon the Pasha; Makriyani was spokesman, and as he did not understand 
Turkish, the following conversation was carried on through an interpreter :— 

‘‘ Ibrahim (looking at Makriyani) said, Wherefore come you here ? 

‘** M. To surrender the castle. 

*“‘ I. What is your native country ? 

‘“* M. Roumelia ; my companions are Moreotes. 


‘“‘ T, Answer truly the questions I am about to ask you: From what part 
of Roumelia do you come? m 


‘** M. From Lidoriki? 
‘“* 1. Where have you been until now? | 
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‘¢ M. With Ali Pasha. (This was false.) 

‘* 1. What did you with him ? 

*« M. (Pronouucing the name of Ali Pasha with a deep sigh)—‘ I was 
one of his body guards. 

«1. And why did you leave him? 

‘« M. They slew him, and wanted to kill us. 

«I. (Turning to the Dragoman)—This is a good man; tell him that if 
he pleases he may come into my service. How many men has he? 

‘¢ M. Seven hundred. 

«J, Are they in the fort? 

“«M. They are. 

‘** Drag. His highness wishes you to remain with him. 

** M. I shall do so with pleasure ; as they have slain my Pasha, I shall 
be glad to goto Egypt. — 

* I. When will you come? 

‘* M. At present I am here as a deputy from the garrison, to treat on 
the business of the castle ; when that is finished, and we march out, and I 
shall have received my pay, and sent my family (which I dare not leave 
behind me) in safety to Egypt, I will follow. 

«<I, When you come out, write mea letter, and I will insure your safety 
at my outposts. 

M. Very well, my Pasha; now let us talk on the business that brought 
me here. What is your demand of us? 

“ I. The fort. 

“© M. Do you know the reason of our giving it up to you? 

“© T, Why? 

** M. On account of our divisions, which induce us to cede to you a for- 
tress perfectly well stored (with stones and earth), a thing that is never 
done, and for which we are liable to be punished by our government. We 
do not capitulate through fear, but because the Peloponnesians, who have 
50,000 men, will not march to our relief, and have deceived us, and 
brought us here from Roumelia to be sacrificed. But if you wish for the 
castle, we demand—first, our lives; secondly, that we be embarked in 
European vessels. 

«« T. There are mine. 

‘«M. We have no confidence in them : I have for my own part, and trust 
every thing you say, but perhaps the soldiers will not. 

«« T. That isa lie; you command the soldiers, and not they you. 

«« M. It is natural that your highness, who are a prince, and the son of 
a Viceroy of Egypt, and to whom want and disobedience are unknown, 
should think so. 

‘«¢ T, You have spoken the truth, and I grant you European vessels. 

** M. You will permit us to keep our arms? 

“ On this a long debate ensued ; at length the Pasha declared he would 
allow them 30 complete stand of arms. 

«« M. We surrender on condition that nothing be taken from the Greeks, 
except their arms. 

‘«« I, Be it so—send to Modon for ships. 

** M. Who is to pay the freight ? 

«I. You. 

‘* M. We have no money, having spent all in provisioning the fort. 

‘* I, I shall also pay the freight, but get ready quickly. 
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‘«‘ Makriyani then took his leave, and the garrison resolving to accept 
the above terms, a Greek went to look for neutral shipping, and found 
abundance at Coron, but the masters asked 4000 dollars for the trip from 
Navarin to Calamata. At this unreasonable demand, Ibrahim flew into a 
passion, end sending for Makriyani, said they must go in his vessels. How- 
ever, they positively refused, and he was obliged to pay that sum. In the 


meantime a Turkish prisoner escaped, and told him the real state of the 
garrison, and that there were other Turks in the place. The Pasha in 
great wrath again summoned Makriyani, reproached him, and insisted on 
having the prisoners instantly; thirteen were accordingly let down from 
the wall. ‘The Greeks then began to hesitate, some proposing to cut their 
way through the besiegers, but the arrival of the French and Austrian 
schooners quieted their suspicions of foul play. At the final evacuation, 
when the officers were presented to the Pasha, he affected to make a marked 
distinction between the regulars and irregulars. The two brothers Kalerji 
being introduced to him together, he asked the eldest what corps he be- 
longed to; on his answering ‘ To the regular artillery,’ Ibrahim said, 
‘ Keep your sabre :’ the same question being put to Demetrius, who replied 
that he commanded a company of irregulars, the Pasha rejoined, ‘ Lay 
down your sabre.’ * Turning to George Mavromikhali, he said, ‘ Beyzade, 
sit down there; I intend to make you my pupil.’ ”—Vol. ii. pp. 226—228. 


In the meantime the second siege of Messalonghi had been com- 
menced, under the auspices of Reshid Pasha, one of Turkey’s 
ablest generals. He was originally a Georgian slave, was now in 
the full vigour of life, with prepossessing manners, but of extreme 
cruelty of disposition. The siege was conducted by him with per- 
severance, diligence, and consummate skill. The resistance of the 
Greeks reminds us of the days of Thermopyle. The siege at last 
became tedious to the Turks, and Ibrahim, who had gained so 
many victories in other parts of Greece, was now directed to pro- 
ceed with his Egyptians to Messalonghi. 

He marched to Roumeli Valesi, where he took up a. position. 
Here he waited six weeks, which were employed in preparing a 
flotilla, in erecting batteries, and in conveying shot, shells, &c. 
from the depot to his camp. He had no carriages, and if he had, 
the roads were unfit for such vehicles, so that the projectiles were 
carried by the poor Arabs on their heads. The distance was twelve 
miles ; the Arabs had to pass over rocky ways and through pools 
of water, and at the time the rains were heavy. The poor crea- 
tures sickened under the influence of cold and fatigue, and a vast 
number perished, So severely did they dread the cold, that they 
were in the habit of setting fire to large wood heaps, which they 
collected at night, and in several cases these fires were the cause of 
immense pl oie of the tents belonging to the camps of 
Ibrahim’s troops. : 

Nothing dismayed at the accession of the Egyptians to the ranks 
of their enemies, the garrison of Messalonghi still maintained a 
communication with their own countrymen by sea. Miaulis had 
previously gained some successes over the Turks, and he was ex- 
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pected to approach on the maritime side of Messalonghi, and give 
what assistance he could to the besieged. The latter were consi 
derably assisted in their resistance by the feelings of mutual hatred 
which had been manifested by the Turks and. Egyptians, though 
allies, and sitting down together before the walls of Messalonghi. 
Not only the men composing either army, but the two leaders, 
were obliged to remain apart from each other. 

Ibrahim. stopped the useless cannonading which had been kept 
up for six months against the town; and after a little time the 
Greeks adopted the example of forbearance. Preparations, how- 
ever, were making for a more vigorous attack by Ibrahim, and 
during the interval whilst they were going on, the welcome intelli- 

ence arrived at Messalonghi that Miaulis was off the Scrofes with 

is fleet. The primates of Greece had, in fact, raised subscrip- 
tions for fitting out the fleet. Miaulis made his appearance in 
sight of the garrison, and after a very short delay found that he must 
engage with the Turkish fleet. The action lasted three hours, when 
the Turks made a dastardly flight. Mliaulis then passed into the 
roads of Messalonghi, and delivered into the garrison provisions 
for two months. Never was a freight more welcome. The stock 
of food had been previously of a very slender nature indeed ; all the 
camels, and mules, and even asses, had been completely eaten up, 
and the garrison had been feeding for fifteen days on unground 
corn, and even of this the rations had come down to thirty drachms 
a-day. —s 

Duritig the operations at sea, the besiegers and the besieged were 
> eh the latter were in a deplorable condition—their numbers 
thinned—their town in ruins—their feet steeped constantly in mire 
and water—destitute of shoes, and with nothing but rags upon 
them. Before them on the plain, as far as the eye could reach, the 
accursed crescent waved over Mussulman tents, whilst on the sea 
nothing but Turkish flags were seen to float. Doomed to survey 
this awful scene day after day, their a pireraayE becoming in- 
creased as they saw the enemy push his batteries nearer and nearer 
the point of attack, still the Zallant band carried a bold front, and 
scorned to utter the base word “ surrender.” Ibrahim, under 
these circumstances, thought that the Greeks would treat with 
him, and he sent a message to the garrison, desiring that there 
might be sent to him persons who could speak Albanian, Turkish, 
and French. The reply of the Greeks is ever memorable—* We 
are illiterate, we do not understand so many languages; Pashas 
we do not recognise ; but we know how to handle the sword and 

n.”’ 

Seeing that there was no chance of a capitulation, the besieging 
army, which is estimated at 12,000 or 13,000 combatants, advance 
the works, and finally stormed an outwork; but these, and the 
further efforts of the Turks to get into the town, were met with so 


much bravery, that the besiegers were shamefully repulsed ; and so 
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striking was the superiority manifested by the Greeks, that their 
leaders determined oo avoiding all experiments of the like nature 
on the land side. e rafts an wy in were first employed to 
attack the convent of the Holy Trinity, a tower almost half a mile 
to the south-east of Messalonghi. {It was garrisoned by 130 Ron- 
meliotes, who had only four small guns. The Turks and Arabs 
were moved up to the attack, but they were slaughtered like sheep 
by the Roumeliotes. Upwards of 1,000 bodies of the former were’ 
found choaking up, and literally dyeing with their blood the lagoons: 
situated near the tower ; whilst a pile of 1,200 muskets belongi 

to the enemy, formed a temporary monument of the trium | 
valour of the Greeks. But the victory was not of long continuance. 
The state of the fleet under Miaulis was not such as to enable him 
any longer to cope with the Turks, whose navy was now considera- 
bly augmented ; and the result was, that in a little time the latter 
succeeded in nearly cutting off the means of supply to the garrison. 
The Greeks behaved nobly to the last, and we do not know that 
im the history of any people there can be traced an episode recording 
a more glorious exemplification of lofty chivalry than that which, 
with an eloquence worthy of the subject, the author now affords us. 
in his powerful description of the last days of Messalonghi : 


‘*‘ However strictly the Moslems watched the channels leading to Mes- 
salonghi, there was ane narrow creek concealed by reeds, through which 
canoes and expert divers still introduced small parcels of grain from Petale, 
and by means of it the garrison despatched a letter to Miaulis, painting 
their extreme distress. He, and the Roumelite officers he had with him, 
replied by a. promise of succour, which they could never redeem ; for the 
Turks, discovering the secret channel, intercepted the last Zantiote barks 
that tried to enter, and hanged the boatman: thus the slightest intercourse 
with the besieged became impracticable. The Navarch did not yet despair, 
but stood off and on, manceuvering and skirmishing—wrote to Nauplia for, 
more mistiks, and perceiving that Vassiladi barred him out of the lagoons, 
determined to man his launches, put sacks of flour on board them, storm 
the blockhouse, and force apassage upto the town. But ere he could 
execute his project, the fate of Messalonghi was consummated, and. he 
went back with a heavy heart to Hydra. 

‘‘ The last act of this glorious tragedy was now approaching ; since the 
first of April there were no rations distributed, the firing had driven away. 
every kind of fish, and the people subsisted on cats, rats, raw hides, and 
sea-weed ; they had no medicines, and the earth was strewed with sick, 
wounded, and famishing wretches. Ibrahim, who was aware of their suf- 
ferings, afraid lest some accident should mar his prospects, on the appear- 
ance of the Greek squadron proffered the same terms that Anatoliko had 
accepted; but the Messalonghiotes would not listen to him, resolved that, 
if they abandoned the place, it should be with arms in their hands. . To 
protract its defence was impossible, since three more days of starvation 
would not have left a living soul within the walls. ce 

“* The chiefs, therefore, deliberating in council, decided upon cutting a 
lane through the enemy in such a manner as to give a chance of escape to 

VoL. 1. (1833) no. 11. R 
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the feebler portion of the population. Having fixed their sortie for the 
ight of the 22d of April, they found means to transmit @ message to Ka- 
iat Dervekistena, apprising him of their intention, and begging he 
would advance and assist them ; they then communicated their plan to the 
citizens, and settled the necessary arrangements. Their disposition was— 
that 3,000 fighting men (including the convalescents, and those who were 
slightly wounded) should fling themselves headlong on the besiegers’ lines, 
and open a road for 1,000 artizans, and 5,000 women and children ; that 
the whole, issuing silently from thé eastern flank of the rampart, should 
assemble beneath the batteries of Rhiga and Montalembert, and lie pros- 
trate until they remarked a signal from their friends without ; that then 
breaking into two sections, the one on the right, to which most of the non- 
combatants were to be attached, should penetrate through Ibrahim’s camp, 
while the other, headed by the stoutest soldiers, traversed the quarters of 
Kutahi, for they anticipated more resistance from the European Turks than 
the Egyptians; lastly, that reuniting at a vineyard, a league and a half 
from Messalonghi, they should make the best of their way up Mount 
Zygos. Their courage was high, their expectations of success sanguine, 
and perhaps not altogether ill founded, if a Bulgarian deserter had not 
imparted their design to Ibrahim, a moment before its execution: and the 
Pasha, although incredulous, neglected no precaution that might frustrate 
it, lining his triple intrenchments with artillery and infantry, drawing up 
his cavalry in the plain behind the camp, and sending a strong party of 
Arnauts to occupy the roots of Zygos. At sunset of the 22d, a discharge 
of musketry being observed on the summit of the hills, near the monaste 
of St. Symeon, the generals mustered their soldiers ; four bridges of planks 
were laid over the outward ditch, and a patrol went round the walls, an- 
nouncing, that in two hours the sortie would take place, and enjoining 
profound silence, only the sentinels calling to each otheras usual, and firing 
from time to time. The females all put on male attire, and generally girt 
their waists with swords or daggers, and weapons were given to such of 
the boys as seemed strong enough to use them: the printing-press was 
broken, the types buried, and the Messalonghiote gunners instructed to 
spike and overturn the cannon before quitting their batteries: but this 
order they did not obey. Many of the inhabitants of both sexes refused 
to leave their birthplace, and, as well as those individuals whom age, 
wounds, or sickness disabled from moving, shut themselves up in the ruins 
of a windmill, and some stone buildings, where the superfluous cartridges 
were deposited: a primate, named Kapsalis, retired with his family into 
the principal magazine containing thirty barrels of powder, by the side of 
which sat a lame veteran with a lighted match in his hand. When the 
persons that remained behind bade adieu to their friends and relations, the 
scene was truly heart-rending. In two hours a second patrol circulated, 
drawing off the posts, and directing every body to the eastern outlet ; but 
it being found very difficult to collect the loitering Messalonghiotes, the 
bridge next the sea, and the least dangerous, was left exclusively for their 
passage. The soldiers of the garrison, “their wives and children, crossed 
the moat, and lay quict with their faces to the earth. 

«« Whatever pains were adopted to prevent noise, yet the enemy having 
heard either the nailing of the bridges, or the weeping of females, poured 
incessant volleys of grape and musketry upon the eastern front of the 
rampart ; most of their shot indeed flew over the heads of the Roumeliotes, 
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but ever and anon some of the latter received a death-blow. 
another hour the Greeks lay passive under this galling fire, looking for a 
sign of Karaiskaki’s approach ; until their impatience becoming intolerable, 
and the moon now shining brightly, a light whisper ran through the ranks, 
up they sprang, and with one simultaneous shout of ‘ On 'On : Death to 
the barbarians!’ darted forwards, their muskets in their hands, and their 
sabres slung to their wrists. Neither ditch nor breastwork, neither the 
flashing peals of cannon and small arms, nor the bayonets of the Arabs, 
could arrest this tremendous shock; in a few moments the trenches were 
passed, the infantry broken, the batteries silenced, and the artillerymen 
slaughtered on their guns. The enemy seemed paralyzed by the vivacity 
of the onset, and a wide space was cleared, but unfortunately the crowd, of 
Messalonghiote citizens did not follow their van. Instead of splitting into 
two fractions, according to the previous disposition, the Roumeliote war- 
riors pushed across the plain in a solid mass ; and well was it for them that 
they did so, since, at the distance of a mile from the place, they were 
charged by 500 Mahommedan horseman, through whom they vigorously 
cut their way. Unable to dissipate the front or flanks of the column, the 
troopers pursued its rear, marking a bloody track among the women, and 
those who were lagging through exhaustion. One squadron, wheeling to 
the left, met about 100 insurgents, who had evacuated Klissova by ing 
the lagoon, and were hastening towards the monastery of St. Symeon, 
when a severe struggle ensued, and numbers fell on both sides. Delivered 
from the cavalry, the Christians began to ascend Zygos, and thought them- 
selves in safety, but were suddenly checked by a destructive volley from a 
large body of Albanians posted in ambuscade : deceived by their dress and 
language, they at first took them for friends, but the error being soon mani- 
fest, Makrys led a brisk attack, and 300 of Karaiskuki’s troops at length 
coming to their aid from the heights above, the Arnauts were driven off, 
and the wearied Greeks had leisure to breathe; having suffered more in 
this last encounter than in crossing the trenches and the plain. Mean- 
while the Messalonghiotes were, with a few exceptions, the victims _of 
their own hesitation, and of a fatal cry that was uttered of ‘ back to the 
batteries!’ Supposing a retreat was ordered, they rushed into the town, 
which the enemy entered as soon as they; for the Turks and Arabs, eager 
for spoil, scaled the wall on all sides, and pounced upon their prey, 
Throughout the night shrieks and yells were mingled with a constant roll 
of musketry, and repeated explosions, as the enemy successively forced the 
stone buildings, and those within set fire to their ammunition. The grand 
powder magazine under the bastion of Bozzaris blew up with a horrible 
crash, tearing in pieces a multitude of Moslems; the windmill held out 
till the 24th, and a part of its defenders, as well asa certain number of 
soldiers from the houses, saved themselves by swimming and wading amidst 
the water and-tall reeds, whence some got on board Ionian boats, the 
enemy’s fleet having immediately returned to the gulf. It was not alone 
the despair of the Greeks that occasioned loss to the Infidels, for the troops 
of Reshid, and those of Ibrahim, fought for plunder with much animosity, 
until the former were beaten out of the town : there is little doubt that the 
amount of their slain was fully equal to that on the side of the Christians. 
‘* Those fugitives who had gained the mountains, painfully dragged their 
wearied limbs through thickets of trees and brambles to Dervekistena 
(eight or ten leagues from Messalonghi), where they found Karaiskaki 
R 2 
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sick, and provisions so scarce that they could hardly obtain a mouthful. 
Extenuated as they were, they proceeded from thence to Salona, traversing 
a deserted waste without seeing either a habitation or a human being, and 
many fainting, and dying of hunger on the road: at Salona, the survivors 
enjoyed rest and refreshment.” —Vol. ii. pp. 260—265. 


There were at the beginning of the siege 9,000 individuals in 
Messalonghi: of these 500 were killed in the sortie; 600 were 
starved to death; 1,800 escaped. Ibrahim boasted of having 
taken 3,000 heads: from 3,000 to 4,000 women and children were 
made slaves, but many of these were afterwards redeemed. In the 
list of the slain were many distinguished persons. 

In this same year (1825) the Greek Government placed the 
country expressly under British protection. The Greek Com- 
mittee of London prevailed on the former to employ Lord Coch- 
rane in their service, and Colocotroni and his colleagues actually 
bound themselves to purchase, arm, and equip, six steam-boats, to 
be placed under his command, as admiral of a foreign auxiliary 
force ; they were to assign to him 150,000/. for the expenses of the 
expedition, to pay him at the outset 37,000/. of that sum, and 
20,000/. more eons the independence of Greece was secured. ; 

The history of the Greek steam-boats, which were ordered in this 
country, and which produced so many remonstrances from Orlando 
and Louriottis, is familiar to most of our readers. It is enough for 
us to mention, that none of the vessels ordered left the Thames 
until nearly two years had passed away, and that three out of the 
five which had been built rotted in the river. . 

But it was not in England alone that Greece had to lament the 
officious kindness of her friends. Louriottis had been instructed 
by his government to order some moderate sized frigates to be built 
for her in America: he was unwilling himself to make the voyage, 
but appointed General Lallemand as his agent. The aeridalt had 
a handsome salary, and went over with letters of introduction to 
the two houses of Roy Bayard and Howland. On arriving there, 
he consulted with these parties ; and the result was an order for the 
construction of two first-rate frigates of sixty-four guns each, and 
upon such a liberal principle did Lallemand mt as to deem it 
sthcmndlee: unnecessary to say any thing about the cost of the vessels. 
The deputies, Orlando and Louriottis, suffered the American scheme 
to go on, and actually cashed bills for them to the amount of 
155,000/. ; but towards the end of the same year, letters from the 
two houses announced that if the deputies did-not pay off an ad- 
ditional sum of 50,000/. the frigates would be sold by auction. 
The deputies were without the money; they knew not where to 
raise it; but at last they sent over an intelligent Sciote merchant, 
who succeeded in saving one of the ships. In fact, the merchants 
of New York were so ashamed of the transaction, that they pressed 
the matter on Congress, and the government was compelled to buy 
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one frigate in order to redeem the other, which sailed af last for 
the Mediterranean. : 

The national ledger of poor Greece, therefore, represents the 
following state of the pecuniary account between her and her good- 
natured friends, as follows : 400,000/. of Greek money spent on the 
building of two frigates in America, and for wes ae | the expences 
of Lord Cochrane’s expedition of six steam boats! Now it is to be 
added, that the said steam boats were to have been at Nauplia before 
the end of the year 1825: but how was a promise to that effect per- 
formed? In this way; the first steamer, the Perseverance, reached 
Greece, in September, 1826; the Hellas frigate, in the December 
following ; the Lord Cochrane in March, 1827; a second steamer 
in September, 1827; and a third and last in 1828. This state- 
ment requires no comment ; all that we shall say is, that a terrible 
responsibility rests upon the heads of those who thus brought a 
foul stain upon the British character. 

The Turks showed great alarm and jealousy at what the English- 
men were doing in favour of the Greek rebels; they made repre- | 
sentations to our government, and we humoured the Sublime Porte 
with that readiness of compliance which, im diplomacy, is the surest 
test of the greatest. repugnance in the obsequious minister who ex- 
hibits it. This was the case in the present instance, for the British 
government was delighted to be appealed to as- the protector of 
Greece. In fact, Mr. Stratford Canning was desired to confer with 
Mavrocordato in 1826, when a-basis of mediation was laid down. 

We pass over the description of the campaign in northern Greece, 
in which Ibrahim Pasha proved his skill in negotiation, as he had 
also done in arms. The Greeks began to tremble at the progress 
which this clever foe was making to their prejudice, and in their 
anxiety to provide against his injurious triumphs, they willingly 
admitted imto the government of the army Colonel Fabvier, a 
French general of reputation, who, under Mavrocordato, was to 
canine the Greek troops: but the blight of domestic discord 
had corrupted every thing im Greece, and when the year 1827 
commenced, there was not a community on earth so deplorably dis- 
tracted by internal feuds as she. There were Colocotroni, Con- 
douriotti, and the governing commissions, all seeking for predomi- 
nance, whilst the lower classes were either plundering or rioting. 
In the midst of these calamities, Lord Cochrane arrived: his lord- 
ship left England in June, and cruised for four months about the 
Mediterranean, in a handsome yacht. His appearance in Greece 
produced an extraordinary sensation, it being taken for granted by 
every body in that part of the world, that Lord Cochrane was never 
to be seen again. Deputations waited on him from various quarters, 
offering him their incense, but he was quite disgusted with their 
feuds, and bluntly told the insurgents of the folly which they com- 
mitted ; he declined going on shore at Egina, and advised the 
Congress of Hermione, which had sent him an address, to cause 
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the: first Philippic of Demosthenes to be read in full assembly. 
The noble lord concluded by protesting, that unless they healed 
their divisions, he would thenceforward have nothing to do with 
the Greeks. The divided chiefs laid down their personal hostilities 
forthwith, and at least the semblance of unanimity was established 
amongst all parties. The Congress, which subsequently had to 
meet three times before they could carry on business with common 
- decency, solemnly invested Lord Cochrane as commander of the 
fleet. His lordship, after apologizing, in a short speech, for the 

delays which had attended his expedition, took an oath of fidelit 
on his sword, and hoisted his flag at the main of the Hellas. A 
few days afterwards, Sir Richard Church was sworn into the office 
of generalissimo. ‘The election of the governor of Greece seems 
to have been influenced altogether by the English party. They 
supported Capo D’Istrias, who was obnoxious to many in the Con- 
gress, but he was finally successful, and obtained the appointment 
or seven years. Before the Congress separated, they agreed to a 
resolution, by which ecclesiastics were declared incapable of sitti 
as legislators—a deed of base and black ingratitude, for the priests 
were the chief champions of the revolution, and they were the 
persons who did most from disinterested views. 

In the mean time, the diplomatic negotiations which had been 
carrying on for so long a time, were nearly brought to a conclusion 
by the obstinacy dis Saved on the part of the Ottoman court, for 
when the answer of that government was received by Mr. Canning, 
to a representation made by him in company with France and 
Russia, he instantly caused the treaty to be signed, which will ever 
remain a remarkable record under the title of “ The Treaty of the 
6th of July.” The death of Mr. Canning prevented England 
from acting with vigour in punishing Turkey for its sullen and 
obstinate silence. 

Lord Cochrane and his colleague continued to act with redoubled 
zeal in the cause of Greece, as though they would make up in 
diligence what they had lost by previous delay. But it does not 
appear that their valour was always. guided by discretion. In fact, 
little was done to stem the headlong fall of the Greeks, amongst 
whose chiefs a spirit of discord now reigned more despotically than 
ever. 

The author carries on his account of the affairs of Greece through 
the minute details of its various stages, as far as the epoch of the 
battle of Navarino. The announcement of that event, and its 
results, produced unbounded joy in Greece, where, however, it did 
not succeed in completely compensating the thinking classes for the 
misfortune, as upon experience they considered it, of Capo D’Istrias 
being at the head of their government. In the January succeeding 
the attle of Navarino, Lord Cochrane resolved on abandoning 
Greece. Tired, and now completely disgusted, at the various dis- 
appointments he had met with, findimg it utterly out of his power 
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to do an any thing which might be worthy of his high reputation, he 
waited for a month the ret return of Capo D’Istrias, who had made a 
journey to Russia; but. becoming seknlions at the delay of the 
former, his lordship ordered Miaulis to hoist his flag at the frigate’s 
fore : he himself sailed for England, where he arrived just one week 
before the Count Capo D’Istrias reached the same shore. 


Leaving the political condition of Greece for a moment, Mr. 
Gordon directs our attention to the peculiar destiny of a portion 
of the Archipelago, having been mar arked out from time immemorial 
as a chosen residence for corsairs. In 1827, the trade of the Me- 


diterranean was greatly afflicted by the pirates, of whom Karabusa 
became the alta nursery. Admiral De Rigny, Captain Ha- 
milton, and Cap “ Pechel, aie were all on the Greek station in 
1826, had freq saad remonstrated, in the strongest manner, on the 
plunder of veabele by Greek pirates; and in that year regulated 
marts.for the sale of the phandlered roperty were set up in Syra 


and Smyrna. The following particulars connected with this sub- 
ject are curious : 


‘« After the insurgents surprised Karabusa (in August, 1825), a great 
number of Christian families, that had fled from Candia in the preceding 
year, when the island submitted to the Turks, settledon that rock, in 
hopes of being able to communicate with the remnant of their countrymen 
inhabiting the western provinces of Canea, Kissamos, and Selino, and 
thereby find means of alleviating their destitute condition. Six or seven 
thousand individuals, of every age and sex, flocking together there, elected 
an Epitropie or municipality to preside over the administration of their indi- 
gent colony. As, with the exception of about twenty half-ruined buildi 
within the castle, there were no habitations, and the Egyptian general, 
Mustafa Pasha, instantly stationed a considerable body of troops in and 
around a small fort on the opposite brink of the strait, famine and disease 
quickly thinned the miserable population: upwards of 3 000 persons died 
in the space of six months, and many of the survivors, seeing that the 
could not subsist on a barren islet, deprived of intercourse with the rest of 
the world, went back to the Morea or the Cyclades. If Karabusa had no 
allurement for peaceable residenters, as a military post, and above all a 
retreat for banditti, it could, nevertheless, boast special advantages. These 
were—the impregnable position of its citadel on a perpendicular height ; 
the nature of the anchorage, whose rocky bottom, affording no holding 
ground, makes it very dangerous for shipping of a moderate draught of 
water; the violence of the prevailing winds and currents, rendering a close 
blockade by sea impracticable. Two Cretans, well known for their in- 
trigues and cunning, (Antoniades and Ciconomos,) conceiving a plan of 
turning these circumstances to their own advantage, bought a schooner on 
speculation, and sending her out to cruise, she abstracted 7,000 dollats from 
a vessel of Marseilles, bound in ballast to Canea, in February, 1826. ‘This 
was a fortunate debut, but its projectors apprehending disagreeable conse- 
quences, several of the remaining families, afraid of being involved in the 
scrape, departed forthwith, while Antoniades, to remove suspicion from 
himself, secretly drew up and signed a protest against his subordinate 
agents on board the schooner, transmitting copies to the French admiral and 
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‘‘ The Karabusans lay quiet for a time, until all mention of it had blown 
over, and then recommenced their malpractices. Three Sfakiotes, living 
amongst them, fitted out another privateering schooner, and some -exiles 
belonging to the first Greek houses in Candia expended the trifling sums 
they had saved.in purchasing mistiks. A new Epitropie was installed of 
four members (one from each of the provinces of Canea, Apocorona, Kis- 
samos, and Selino), with a native of Constantinople for their secretary ; 
Basil Khalis received the title of president, his brother Yani being named 
general in chief of the Cretan army: Antoniades and C&conomos kept 
themselves out of sight, but privately directed every thing. At the outset, 
they limited their depredations to the of second rate powers, such as 
Rome, Sweden, Spain, or Naples, and many vessels of those countries 
were either plundered at sea, or carried into Karabusa, stripped of their 
lading, part of their rigging, the bedding and clothes of their crews, and 
then turned out, with bread and water enough barely to last for three days. 
In order to cloak their flagitious deeds, they pretended to be bent on the 
liberation of Crete, detachments of 150 or 200 men occasionally landing 
on its shores, killing a stray Turk here and there, and returning to the 
fort after a brief absence. They took good care to publish these achieve- 
ments in the Gazette, and by pathetic tales of distress so cleverly imposed 
on Philhellenic credulity, that money and cargoes of provisions were sent 
them at various periods to save the garrison from starving, or being com- 
pelled to cede the place to the Moslems, who, tired of the annoyance it 
gave them, actually offered to buy it. In this way, the banditti for months 
ran their course unmolested, and had already shared 500,000 piastres, when, 
in March 1827, the French gabarre Lamproye ehased one of their schooners, 
which she caught pillaging a trader under the batteries, and sunk her by a 
few broadsides. As the men escaped, and the gabarre immediately sailed 
away, that solitary and imperfect act of retribution had no effect upon the 
people of Karabusa, whose fame as bold and successful adventurers at- 
tracted fresh shoals of Cretans, as well as the most determined villains of 
Hydra and Spezzia. They then augmented the number and size of their 
shipping, and at the suggestion of Antoniades, organized a system of piracy 
on a grand scale, every inhabitant of the rock, how poor soever, and even 
widows, being forced to suhscribe to the general fund, out of which small 
sums were lent to those who had not a farthing of their own, that all might 
equally partake in delinquency. The Epitropie divided the spoil with strict 
impartiality, setting aside one-fifth for the communal chest, and distributing 
the rest among the multitude of partners, according to the amount of their 
respective shares. Twenty brigs and schooners, and fifty or sixty small 
craft, forming the capital of this joint-stock company, scoured the ; 
and paying no respect to flags, daily brought in prizes of all nations. 
When foreigners no longer traversed the adjacent seas without convoy, 
they went in search of booty to the coasts of Sicily or Syria, and meditated 
exploring the Atlantic Ocean. Karabusa attained the plenitude of her 
scandalous prosperity about the month of September;when the mistiks had 
gradually disappeared, and in their stead were substituted some of the best 
Greek men-of-war, transferred to the purposes of brigandage by deeds of 
sale, which were mostly thought to be fictitious, and intended to conceal 
the fact of their owners being concerned in such infamous transactions. 
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The community possessed eight well-armed brigs and forty fine schooners ; 
a town of 200 dwellings suddenly sprung up at the port, where before 
there had been but one old Venetian magazine, and the castle contained 
246 solid houses, built in the form of an amphitheatre. Coffee-shops and 
taverns in abundance, resounded day and night with the noise of drunken 
revelry, and spacious warehouses were erected for dépositing goods, which, 
not withstanding the perpetual affluence of chapmen, could not be removed 
fast enough. The speculators drove very advantageous bargains, few of 
the venders knowing the value of the articles allotted them; and sundry 
individuals, who had languished for years in abject penury, were now 
enabled, through this traffic, to wallow in luxury. A curious instance of 
the easy union of knavery with superstition, was exhibited in the devotion 
with which the pirates worshipped the Virgin under the appellation of 
Panaghia Kleftrina (or patroness of thieves), decorating her chinel, on the 
pinnacle of the rock, with silver shrines and chandeliers of crystal, as 
though they wished to bribe her into complicity. The whole fee-simple of 
Greece would not have compensated the damage inflicted on Western com- 
merce, since we have been assured on good authority, that 487 merchant 
ships (93 of them English) were discharged of their lading in that den of 
iniquity, exclusive of others overhauled at sea, and not deemed worth the 
trouble of bringing into the harbour. Two of the crews of these last, 
under French and Sardinian colours, were massacred. During nine months 
the Karabusans lost unly one privateer, sunk: by the American corvette 
Warren, and then her men got away in boats. Whether they were glutted 
with plunder, or terrified by Admiral Codrington’s menaces, certain it is, 
that after the end of September, their activity and rapacity sensibly dimi- 
nished, and they applied themselves in earnest to the conquest of Candia, 
which hitherto had been an empty pretence.”—Vol. ii. pp. 482—486. 


We need not wind up the tale of Greece’s destinies. The event 
by which the tyrant Capo D’Istrias was a of, is already well 
known to the reader: it is equally within his knowledge, that the 
chief powers agreed upon finally separating Greece from the Otto- 
man jurisdiction, and that they have constituted that ancient 
country—the object of so many of the noblest. recollections—an 
independent state, to be presided over as such by Otho, son of the 
present King of Bavaria: a seal may therefore be said to. be placed 
on that interval of Greek history which is comprehended in her 
revolution ; and those who are desirous. of having a source of au- 
thentic reference to the annals of one of the most remarkable events 


in modern times, cannot do better than deposit the present volumes 
in their library. | 
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Art. VII.— Memorials of the Professional Life and Times of 
Sir William Penn, Knt. Admiral and General of the Fleet, 
during the Interregnum; Admiral and Commissioner of the 
Admiralty and Navy, after the Restoration; from 1644 ‘to 


to 1670. By Granvitte Penn, Esq. In 2 Vols. large 8vo. 
London: Duncan. 1833. 


Tue hero to whose memory these volumes are dedicated, had the 
misfortune to be cast upon an evil time when there existed neither 
historian nor poet to give a perpetual record of his brilliant actions. 
How many a life of virtuous exploits has been consigned to eternal 
oblivion, from a similar accident! The present case, that of Sir 
William Penn, one of the men who laid the foundation of that 
great character which is still maintained by our navy, is not by any 
means a solitary instance of the untoward destiny which has been met 
with: he, and many of his illustrious companions in arms, were 
deprived of the meed of reputation which should have been en- 
tailed upon them by the mere unthinking caprice of the man to 
whom blind fortune had first intrusted the commission of recording 
the history of the lives of naval officers. Charnock, the. original 
ancestor of all naval 8 5 in laying down the plan of his 
great work, The Biographia Navalis, expressly confines it to those 
officers who flourished after the restoration, not deeming those 
who preceded that epoch, entitled to the distinction which he so 
zealously conceded to the others. Succeeding historians, with that 
slavish spirit of acquiescence, which is the sure mark of the imi- 
tator, implicitly adopted the precedent of Charnock, and thus were 
some of the strongest claims to perpetual fame which genius and 
valour ever earned, most ungenerously neglected. 

It was a great mistake in this old author, to have regarded the 
restoration as an era at which a fresh start was given to every de- 
partment of human affairs. In general politics and government, no 
doubt, this was very much the case ; but with respect to the navy, 
considered merely as a profession, it was subjected to no crisis, or 
to any important innovation. The navy, which in the days of 
Charles and his successors maintained so well the dominion of the 
sea, was in most respects the same navy whose earlier triumphs 
were passed over in comparative silence. e heroes of the former 
victories were uniform and consistent throughout the vicissitudes of 
the time, and therefore there could be no reason for applying the 
distinctions of the civil and political history of the country to the 
naval department. 

The object of the present work is to destroy every vestige of that 
wall of exclusion, as it were, which Charnock in his folly had con- 
structed, and whereby he shut out so many worthy candidates from 
the conspicuous scene which he had prepared for more modern 
characters. The effect of Charnock’s arrangement, indeed, wa 
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such, that in a complete list of the admirals from the reign of . 
Charles II. the name of Penn is omitted—and yet this will. be 
deemed somewhat cadens when it is considered that the peculiar 
service in which Sir William was engaged, of necessity involved his 
name and actions with the early portions of the naval. hi of 
England. As will be seen by the sequel, the chief interest of these 
volumes consists in the comprehensive views which they supply of 
the condition of our navy in what may well be called the youthful 
stage of its existence. | | ) 
Sir William Penn was born at Bristol, on the 23d of April, 1621. 
His father was a captain in the navy, and had been a British consul 
in the Mediterranean. William was educated by him with the 
utmost care for the sea service, grounding him well in its various 
scientific and practical branches. In the period to which we are 
now directing our attention, the royal and the mercantile navies 
were associated: the former was somewhat limited; but when an 
emergency rose, it was increased by armed merchant ships, which 
were engaged either for the season or for a particular occasion. 
The merchant vessels were usually furnished with from twenty eight 
to thirty guns. This preparation for defence was essential to them 
in consequence of their liability to be attacked by pirates from 
both Christian and Turkish states, who roved in the Mediterranean, 
in the Bay of Biscay, and even dared to visit the coasts of our own 
country. It often happened that the owners or captains of the 
vessels were commissioned by government to command them, and 
the examples are numerous, in the olden time, of the greatest sea- 
men of which our navy could boast, being bred up in the merchant 
service : thus William Penn, who served under his father from the 
time that he was a boy, and performed commercial voyages to the 
Northern Seas and the Mediterranean, passed at last into the ro 
navy as a lieutenant, and never left it during the remainder of hi 
life. In the summer of 1644, he was appointed to command the 
Fellowship, a vessel of twenty-eight guns, which formed part of a 
fleet then under the command of Captain Swanley, Admiral of the 
Irish Seas. The period at which this nomination took place, was 
one of extreme anxiety for England, for it was cotemporary with 
the commencement of the misunderstanding between Charles and 
his parliament, which finally involved the sacrifice of the king. 
The condition of Ireland demanded suddenly the employment of 
the vessels of the navy to guard the sea around her coast. The 
Earl of Northumberlard, then the lord high admiral, received in- 
structions from both the king and the parliament, and these instruc. 
tions being at variance with each other, the earl was perplexed to 
know how to act. The parliament would not yield—neither would 
the king succumb: his majesty pushed every thing to an extreme, 
and pending the above dispute, bs was induced to commit the rash 
act of going down to the ek of commons and personally de- 
manding the arrest of five of its members on the charge of: high 
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treason. The confusion into which the capital was thrown by this 
conduct, became so alarming, that Charles hastily quitted London, 
‘and thus increased to intensity the public anxiety. Two days after 
his majesty’s departure, the committee, with Lord Kimbolton and 
the five members, took water at the Three Cranes. They were at- 
tended by thirty or forty long boats, armed with guns and bearing 
flags, whilst a great number of citizens and seamen were in other 
boats and barges; in this way they formed a procession to West- 
minster : the train bands at the same time marched by land, to be 
a guard about the two houses. These acts of public spirit were 
noticed by the commons—and divers sea captains, masters of ships, 
‘and mariners, were called into the house and thanked bythe speaker 
for their service to the house and the commonwealth. The most 
‘curious of the facts which attended this demonstration, was the 

rotestation which the seamen, on consideration, deemed it their 

uty to put forth: this was called “ The seamen’s protestation, 
concerning their ebbing and flowing to and from the parliamentary 
house at Westminster.” The document is quite unique in its ec- 
centricity, as will be seen from the following selections : 


« « First, as in dutie we ought, we protest to our great lord and master, 
his most excellent majestie, that it was an act of our own free and volun- 
tarie disposition ; not all, nor any of us, called or invited by the parlia- 
ment or citizens of London; but came as well to protect Whitehall, had 
his majestie been there, as the parliament house. But a rumour being 
spread amongst us, that that great council ‘was in feare to be dissolved, and 
knowing too well the happinesse of this kingdome consists in their sessions ; 
remembering the words of Archbishop Cranmer, a martyr of ever-blessed 
memory, which were, ‘‘ Woe be to England when there is no more parlia- 
ment!” we, seeing and hearing the whole city to be in complete arms, 
presently turned fresh-water soldiers; and, with as sudden expedition as 
‘we could, attended by water their progress thither, and joined our thunder 
of powder with the city muskets, at their entrance into the house (the 


‘temple of our safety,) to the terror, we hope, of all papists, and the land’s » 


‘enemies, who wish for nothing more than the dissolution of both houses. 
Whose harmony (if they proceed) will be to our perpetual good, and 
their sudden confusion. 

«« « We, who are always abroad, can best tell no government upon the 
earth is comparable to it; especially, for the keeping a crown upon a 
king’s head; for the procuration of the subjects’ loyaltie, and unfeigned 
fidelity to their monarch ; for the flourishing of traffique and merchandiz- 
ing (this kingdom’s right hand) : the continuation of all which is, was, and 
must necessarily be, by parliaments. 

‘«* « Long, therefore, may they flourish. In vain is it for us to keep the 
‘narrow seas, if some go the way to lose the land. This confusion is that 
‘alone which glads the hearts of our enemies, and makes them fat with 
laughter; while we sit and sit, and effect nothing ; yet, although the con- 
ception is long, the birth will be the nobler, and that which Rome, with 
-all her curses, shall not blast, we mean, the firm establishing of our Pro- 

testant religion ; in defence of which chiefly, we display our colours on the 
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seas, and expose each drop of our. blood we have to hourly danger; and 


all in behalf of our good and most gracious king, who is himself the de- 
fender of our faith. 


«« « Now, to the citie we manifest ourselves, and the occasion of our 
conflux, although we are a sort of people in this commonwealth, which, 
by the preciser sort of you, are defined but little better than atheists; and 
therefore should breed more wonder, that we should stickle for religion. 
Be pleased to understand, although we have no churches, we say our 
prayers as well as you; and the same God you have at shore, is ours at 
sea: whom we will serve, although not so decently as we would, being 
for the most part of our daies restrained from a church, to dwell upon the 
seas for your better securitie. For, be it well known, your safety consists’ 
in ours: your churches, aye, and your houses too, would quickly’ fall 
and be in the dust, should we let pass those who long to prey upon your 
lives and fortunes. But, for our religion, king, and country, we do, and 
will, advance our colours against the world. 

‘««« Now, It may appear to you all, the main and chiefest cause of our 
gathering together: we, who are used to tempests, never stood in fear of 
a greater than this on land. That great vessel, the parliament-house, 
which is so richly fraught with no less value than the price of a kingdom, 
is fearfully shaken, and in great danger. Rome has rocks, and Spain quick- 
sands, to swallow her up. Now, what remains, but that on our knees we 
send up our prayers to that Great Pitot of heaven and earth, who steers 
the world with his finger; that he would protect and defend her, to his 
own glory, and to our comfort: so shall our king be safe and firm in his 
throne, while his religion flourishes; and his subjects peacefully and joy-’ 
fully live smiling under his scepter; to the eternal disgrace and shame 
of those, who have and would intend to subvert our proceedings.’ ”’— 
pp. 17—19. 


_ The parliament quickly came to a resolution for the immediate 
rigging of the navy. The king chose Sir John Pennington as vice- 
admiral, while the house of commons insisted upon the Earl of 
Warwick fulfilling the duties of that office. The parliament suc- 
ceeded ultimately, and the Earl of Warwick sailed as the com-: 
mander of the fleet. The Earl of Northumberland next resigned 
the office of lord high admiral to the Earl of Warwick. Orders 
were then given for providing a more powerful fleet. : 

Shortly after Penn was made commander of the Fellowship: that: 
vessel was employed in the Irish squadron. He successively com- 
manded the Fellowship, the Assurance, and the Lion, in the same 
expedition, and was promoted, whilst engaged in it, to the offices\of 
rear-admiral and vice-admiral of the Irish Seas. This latter office 
brought him into close intimacy and permanent friendship with 
Lord Inchiquin. The duties of the station were heavy, for the 
western ports of England and Wales had to be defended against 
the king’s forces. The thrifty father of Penn having a view to 
futurity, frequently urged him to withdraw himself from the public: 
Service, in order to engage in a mercantile voyage, wh:ch was sure’ 
to increase his fortune. But Penn resisted the authority of his 
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father, as well as the temptation to augment his means; he de- 
elared in a letter to his parent, that in comparison with the pleasure 
he had in serving the cause that was dear to his heart, gold was 
no more than dirt in his eyes ; and that though he spent more 
than he got, still he was resolved to go on. The duties of the Irish 
station called for the exercise of great skill and judgment. Penn 
was equal to the demands exacted of him, as is proved by his con- 
duct in two instances related in the first volume, one of them being 
on the occasion of the successful relief of Youghall, in the county 
of Cork, the other the unsuccessful defence of a castle in the 
county of Clare. ) 

A apes portion of the first volume is occupied by selections 
from the journal of Penn, during the period of his service in the 
Irish fleet, as commander of the Fellowship. In 1646 he was 
transferred to the Assurance, another vessel stationed amongst 
the Irish fleet. 

From all that we can learn respecting the relation which the 
navy bore to the state in general throughout the interregnum, and 
even previously to it, we are led to think that the naval commanders 
considered themselves, and those under them,-as entirely inde- 
pendent of all particular forms of government, and still more of 
any particular party. They acted entirely upon the notion that 
they held a permanent trust, the object of which was the protection 
of the country from foreign aggression. With this sentiment con- 
tinually influencing their minds, it was impossible that they could 
be considered by the government as the navy, and army too, are 
regarded at present, as a mass of living machinery, to be moved, 
divided, or turned in any direction which their managers might 
think fit to appoint: so much, indeed, were they assured of pos- 
sessing an unlimited direction as to what they should do, that suis 
Vice-Admiral Batten was cashiered, and his place filled by Colonel 
Rainborow, the officers of the navy, of their own accord, displaced 
the colonel. The Earl of Warwick stated in his place in the house 
of lords, that he had just received letters, informing him of the 
fact ; and this was the only way in which government had intima- 
tion of it... The letters alluded to by the noble earl were sent from 
the officers of two ships, who, with the rest of the fleet, declared 
against Colonel Rainborow, because they thought him to be a man 
not well affected to the king, parliament, or kingdom. Accompany- 
ing this was a declaration of the same body respecting general 
politics, such as that the known laws of the kingdom should be 
established and continued, and that the privileges of parliament 
be preserved. ‘The copy of an oath which had been subscribed by 
the officers and common men, was likewise sent up, in which they 
swore with their lives and fortunes, and to the utmost of their ~ 
abilities, to endeavour to maintain the glory of God, the purity of 
the religion which is most agreeable to the word of God, the honour, 
freedom, and preservation of his majesty, the privilege of par- 
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liament, and the liberty of the subject, The seamen did not 
hesitate to give reasons for their conduct : they stated boldly; that 
they were induced to interfere, because the parliament presumed to 

nt commissions to sea commanders in their own names, leaving 
out the king; because several mere landsmen were made sea com- 
manders ; and lastly, because the insufferable pride, ignorance, and 
insolency of Colonel Rainborow, the late vice-admiral, alienated the 
hearts of the seamen. But even this demonstration did not satisfy 
the navy: they gave warning to the parliament that they were 
about to send a message to the city of London, to request that the 
corporation would concur in a petition from the seamen, calling on 
parliament to enter upon a personal treaty with the king, otherwise 
they were determined to block up the Thames and starve the alder- 
men! A schism now sprang up in the Downs, where the fleet was 
moored, when a portion of it withdrew themselves under Batten, 
renouncing their obedience to the parliament, and transferring it to 
the Prince of Wales, then in Holland. The prince, with that im- 
prudence which was so fatal to his family, presented himself, with 
the seceding ships, before the remainder of the navy, and de- 
manded of the admiral to strike his standard and submit to his. 
royal highness. The Earl of Warwick replied to this unjustifiable, 
summons, in a style that at once showed firmness and prudence. 
“Tam appointed,” said he “by both houses of the parliament of 
England, to be lord high admiral of England, by which right I 
bear the standard, and shall, God willing, continue to bear it during 
the pleasure of said houses, notwithstanding the opposition of any 
person whatsoever.” It has been well ascertained, that the sea- 
men who remained faithful to the parliament, were staunch in their 
affection, and even longed for an opportunity to prove it in a struggle 
with the seceders. Warwick’s view of his duty received an express 
sanction from the parliament, which induced ie at once to make 
an attempt to bring the claims of the Prince of Wales to the test. 
He, in turn, therefore, summoned the prince to take down his 
standard, and the captains and mariners of the vessels under the 
command of the prince, to surrender themselves. His royal high- 
ness waxed wrothful, and after noticing the “ strange insolent? of 
the lord high admiral, insisted upon his taking down his standard. 
Warwick called a council of war, which, after some deliberation, 
yer upon sending the following epistle to the prince. It is one 
of the most remarkable documents in British history, and was 
signed by Warwick himself and twenty naval commanders : 


‘* May it please your Highness, 

‘“« We have had the honour to be acquainted with your Highness’s paper: 
of the 22d of September, expressing your displeasure against that summons 
sent by the right honourable the Earl of Warwick, duly constituted lord 
high admiral of England, to the admiral, or chief commander of the fleet 
of English ships riding at Helvoetsluys; which, as it was advised and ap- 
proved by us, among others, as his lordship’s council of war, so, upon 
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second thoughts, we cannot find it to contain either insolency or extrava- 
gancy, it tending to no other end but the returning those ships to the ser- 
vice of the king and kingdom, whose they are, from whom they have been 
perfidiously diverted and betrayed ; and for their reduction whereunto, we 
shall not count the utmost improvement of our courage (which, blessed be 
God, will not be blunted with any treacherous reflections,) nor the hazard 
of our lives, too dear a sacrifice ; and to endeavour which, his lordship is, 
by the obligations of honour and duty, so much engaged. | 
«« We have considered of your highness’s invitement of the officers and 
mariners of the fleet, to quit and exchange this service; which our and 
their hearts do, with the greatest indignation, disdain and abhor, as that 
which would be a sin against God, an injury to his majesty, a further dis- 
turbance of our native country’s peace, and a violation of those impressions 
of honesty and duty which we owe to our consciences and trust: and so 
would render us truly unhappy, by really contributing to the destruction 
of the parliament, in whose preservation and honour your highness’s 
interest, as well as the kingdom’s, is so much concerned; and to prevent 
the further effusion of precious blood: whose vast expences, with the true 
original thereof, we beseech your highness to lay sadly to your princely - 
heart, and to make your serious application to those ways which may most 
directly conduce to a safe and well-grounded peace betwixt his majesty 
and the parliament, in order to which a treaty is now depending, and his 
majesty in condition of freedom, honour, and safety. In such ways, none 
shall with more cheerful, sincere, and humble affections, serve your high- 
ness, than, 
‘* Your highness’s humble servants,” &c.—pp. 264, 265. 


By degrees, the officers of the peer ng vessels returned to their. 
old associates, and harmony was restored amongst the navy: all 
the leaders, indeed, of that branch of the public service, joined. 
heart and hand in an united effort to reconcile the parliament and 
the king. ‘“ Come,” said the officers in one of the eloquent ad- 
dresses to all seamen, “ Come and let us do the king some real ser- 
vice in the time of his great affliction, which God hath wonderfully 
enabled him to bear; look upon the Prince of Wales as heir ap- 
parent of the three crowns, and the Duke of York as lord high ad- 
miral of England; they have had no hand in the miseries of the 
kingdom, and consider with yourselves by what law of God or man, 
they can be thrust out of their just antiga into exile, there to 
live upon the alms of strangers. Come in and join with us, and 

ou shall want nothing; we have good ships, good hearts, good 
fran and what is worth all, God and the law on our side.” 

The language here employed, has reference to the designs of 
Cromwell, which were now strongly developed, but certainly were 
successful only on shore. ‘The author of this memoir even makes 
it a subject of boast, that the tribunal by whose atrocious decree 
Charles lost his life—and profound hypocrisy was crowned with a 
memorable triumph, did not number among its members a single 
individual connected with the navy. The catalogue of those 
members consisted of 1 ecclesiastic, 14 soldiers, 8 lawyers, 3 citi-. 
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vens, 1 butcher, 2 brewers, 1 merchant, 1 chandler, 2 goldsmiths, 
1 shopkeeper, 2silkmen, 2 linen-drapers, 1 woollen-draper, 1 shoe- 
maker, | salter’s apprentice, 36 civilians without profession or trade, 
in all 78, being the whole of those who attended out of 150 who 
were summoned. : 

The new council of state, which first sat upon the accession of 
Cromwell to the protectorship, superseded the Earl of Warwick, 
and placed his office in commission ; they likewise changed the 
union flag, that is, the crosses of St. George and St Andrew 
joined together, for the red cross in a white flag. The arms of the 
king were ordered to be removed from all the ships, state and 
mercantile. 

We do not find, that throughout the melancholy proceedings, 
which ended in the sacrifice of the king, and the accession of 
Cromwell to supreme power, that the navy, either generally or even 
individually, took any part. They seemed to have set their hearts 
on retaining, as the condition of their loyalty to any government, 
that the royal family should remain sacred, yet when Charles was 
beheaded, and the young princes cut off from those hereditary rights 
which had so recently called forth the sympathy of the naval of- 
ficers, we cannot discover a single symptom of uneasiness on their 
part, or even a word that betrays their want of satisfaction at the 
preat revolution which had been effected. This observation es- 
pecially applies to such of the officers as, like Penn, were employed 
in the service on the coast of Ireland. From Ireland Penn was 
ordered on an expedition to Portugal, where he lost a considerable 
portion of time in a fruitless attempt to seize Prince Rupert, who 
commanded the Portuguese fleet. He, however, had some com- 
pensation for the delay, in the number of prizes which had been 
captured. Neither in the lengthened extracts from Penn’s journals, 
nor in his letters, are we able to trace any expression or insinuation 
as to his opinion or views of the new government. We only per- 
ceive, that from the date of Cromwell’s assuming the reins of go- 
vernment, the epistles of Penn are gradually experiencing an in- 
crease of pious ejaculations, which, perhaps, were as much the fair 
result of the example of Oliver himself, as they were a hypocritical 
acquiescence in the habits of his superiors, with a view to flatter 
them; but certainly the devotion of Penn is carried to a very. sus- 
pret pitch. Whenever he has to record the approach of a gale, 

e is sure to utter a pious sentence or two, in a parenthesis, as an 
aside specially intended for the eyes of the protector. The news 
of the battle of Worcester is alluded to by him, in his journal, 
with the exclamation “ May the glory be the Lord’s.” 

The source to which Sir William Penn is chiefly indebted for the 
just fame which, as a naval commander, he had . obtained, was 
the celebrated Dutch war, which began in the year 1652. - Hol- 


land, by repeated successes against the Spaniards, and the mer- 
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chants of Dunkirk, had become exceedingly jealous of the mari- 
time strength of Great Britain. She widdanle stopped the practice, 
which she had immemorially followed, of giving convoys to the 
British ships. Now so early as the year 1648, the shipping in- 
terest of England, in short the navy, sent up a petition to par- 
liament, praying that convoys of their own should accompan 
British ships from Gravesend to the Netherlands and France, an 
should return with others homeward bound. One remarkable 
prayer was also contained in this petition, to the effect that all 
monopolies and restraint of trade might be removed, and that 
means should be taken to prevent shipping of goods in foreign 
bottoms, in order that trade might again be restored, and the 
glory of the nation preserved. There can be no question, that in 
this latter clause the petitioners had the honour of first suggesting 
the rules of that. profound and successful policy, which in three 
ears was boldly put into execution in the famous Navigation Act. 
e Hollanders, who sought every possible cause of quarrel with 
the English, for the reasons before stated, set no bounds to their 
indignation on account of the passing of the Navigation Act ; but 
yet in no part of the conduct of England could they fix upon any 
act which would be for them a sufficient excuse in the eyes of 
Europe to declare war against us; they therefore tried the ian 
of the plan of refusing to strike the flag, or acknowledge the do- 
minion of England on the seas. 

There is a- great difference in the account which historians have 
furnished of the principles and the manner in which England con- 
ducted the warfare during the first Dutch war. The author is 
strongly in favour of the opinion, that the English, instead of 
fighting promiscuously and without order, fought generally in line, 
and that they could not have been ignorant of the proper course to 
pursue, since they had the benefit of the experience of former naval 
officers who fought successfully. -The following document, issued 
by Sir William Monson, so early as the days of Queen Elizabeth, 
shows the state of improvement to which naval tactics had even 
then arrived : 
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 * Directions of a Fight in a Naval Battle. 


‘« « The most famous naval battles these late years have afforded, were 
those of Lepanto against the Turks, in 1577; of the Spaniards against 
the French at the Tercera islands, in 1580; and betwixt the Armada of 
Spain and the English, in 1588. 

‘«« «In these encounters, wherein the Spaniards had the chiefest part, 
as I have said before, they imitated the discipline of war by land, in draw- 
ing their ships into a form of fight, which, in my opinion, is not so con- 
venient: though, I confess, in a sea-battle that shall consist of galleys, m 
a calm, it is better to observe that order, than in ships; for men may as 
well follow direction by their hands in rowing, as en army by words of 
the tongue speaking, or their legs moving. : 
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* « But ships which must be carried by wind and sails, and the sea afford- 
ing no firm or steadfast footing, cannot be commanded to take their ranks 
like soldiers in a battle by land. , 

‘«« « The weather at sea is never certain, the winds variable, ships un- 
equal in sailing; and when they strictly seek to keep their order, com- 
monly they fall foul one of another; and in such cases they are more care- 
ful to observe their directions, than to offend the enemy, whereby they 
will be brought into disorder amongst themselves. 

“« « Suppose a fleet. to be placed in the form of a half-moon, or other 
proportion, to fight; if an enemy charge them home in any of the corners 
of the half-moon, they will be forced to bear up room into their main 
battle ; and then will ensue dangers and disorders of boarding one another, 
insomuch that it will not be possible for a general to give new directions, 
but every ship must fight at its will, not by command. | 
' © * For the avoiding of such confusion, the instructions of a general 
ought not to consist of many words; for the greatest advantage in a sea- 
fight is to get the wind of one another; for he that has the wind is out 
of danger of being boarded, and has the advantage where to board, and 
how to attempt the enemy; and thus. did the Marquis of Santa Cruz 
labour to do three days, before he could get the wind of Monsieur 
L’Estrous at the Tercera islands, whom he afterwards overcame, and had 
a great victory over him. 

“«« The wind being thus gotten, a general need give no other directions 
than to every admiral of a squadron to draw together their squadrons, and 
every one to undertake his opposite squadron, or where he shall do it for 
his greatest advantage; but to be sure to take a. good distance of one 
another, and to relieve that squadron that shall be overcharged or dis- 
tressed. 

‘“« « Let them give warning to their ships not to venture so far as to bring 
themselves to leeward of the enemy: for so shall they either dishonour 
themselves, to see such a ship taken in their view, or in seeking to relieve 
her they shall bring themselves to leeward, and lose the advantage they 
had formerly gotten; for it will be in the power of the enemy to board 
them, and they not to avoid it; which was the only thing coveted by the 
Spaniards in our time of war, by reason of the advantage of their ships, 
as I have before expressed. 

“ « The strict ordering of battles by ships, was before the invention of the 
bowling ; for then there was no sailing but before the wind, nor no fighting 
but by boarding; whereas, now a ship will sail within six points of thirty- 
two, and by the advantage of wind may rout any fleet that is placed in 
that form of battle.’ ”’—pp. 403—405. , 


Indeed, in the brief instructions which were issued by Penn him- 
self on taking the command of the fleet destined for the West 
Indies, there is enough to satisfy us, that the true principles of 
naval tactics were well understood by him. The system of en- 
gagement which the English navy in those days seem to have pre- 
ferred, was that of being in line. The celebrated Van Tromp, who 
led the Dutch, taught us this. In the first Dutch war, it 1s not 
to be denied that the English fought promiscuously, and under no 
controuling regulation that could give harmony to their mancwvres ; 
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but this imperfection is ascribed, not to the want of competent 
knowledge on the part of the naval officers, but to the employment 
of land commanders, who had been improperly selected on different 
occasions for the direction of naval engagements: thus the attack 
on the Spanish Armada was altogether a promiscuous and disorderly 
combat between ship and ship, the impropriety of which was ren- 
dered memorable to the English in 1639, when they saw Van Tromp 
bearing down with his fleet in six divisions on the Spanish Armada, 
and dispersing that vast armanent before their eyes. Our author 
observes, that the circumstance of Sir William Penn having married 
a Dutch lady, might have conduced very much to induce him to 
pay particular attention to the example of Van Tromp, for it fis 
certain that no officer in the navy was more deeply versed than 
Penn in the principles which that excellent admiral had adopted 
as his guide. | 

In May, 1652, Penn was raised to the dignity of vice-admiral of 
the fleet. Clarendon states, that he owed his advancement en- 
tirely to the favour of Cromwell: but the author declares, that 
there was no private relation between the parties, and that it was 
for his merit alone that Penn was preferred. About this time, the 
Dutch and English fleets began those desultory attacks upon each 
other, which proved to be the preludes of a more permanent struggle 
afterwards. One of the most memorable of the conflicts in which 
Blake (the British admiral) and Van Tromp were engaged, was 
that which terminated to the advantage of the latter. Blake had 
upon a particular occasion sent a portion of the fleet to convoy 
some merchant ships to a distant part of the British coast. Van 
Tromp took the opportunity of bringing down his full force upon 
Blake, who was thus so considerably impoverished. ‘The issue of 
the action was, that the latter fetived into the river after some loss, 
the Dutch continuing triumphantly where they were—it is even said, 
that Van Tromp seeing the English ships withdraw, placed a broom 
on his main-top, as an indication that he would sweep the narrow 
seas of all English shipping. The candid spirit which predominates 


in Blake’s despatch describing the unhappy results, is well worth 
attention : 
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“¢ « General Blake to the Council of State. 
‘««* Right Honourable, 


«« ¢ T presume, your honours do long for an account of what hath passed 
between us and the Dutch fleet; and I hope you have hearts prepared 
to receive evil, as well as good, from the hands of God. 

««* It pleased Him, on Monday last, when we went out of the Downs 
(the wind at our weighing being south-west,) to raise a fresh gale, which 
was awhile somewhat variable, but after blew strongly at north-west, SO. 
that we could not that day engage. The wind increased at night, we 
riding in Dover-road, and the enemy about two leagues to leeward of us, 
at anchor. The next morning proving less wind (the enemy first weigh- 
ing) we weighed and stood away, keeping the wind, to the Nesse (Naze,) 
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to get clear of the rip-raps before engagement; the enemy sailing fair by 
us. About the pitch of the Nesse, the headmost of our fleet met and en- 
gaged the enemy’s fleet, consisting of ninety-five sail, most of them great 
ships; three admirals, two vice-admirals, and two rear-admirals. ‘They 
passed many broadsides upon us very near, and:yet we had but six men 
slain, and ten wounded. About the same time, the Victory, was engaged 
with divers of the enemy, but was relieved by the Vanguard and some 
others. The Garland sped not so well: but being boarded by two of their 
flags, and others, and seconded only by Capt. Hoxton, was, after a hot fight 
board and board, carried by them, and his second with him. It was late 
before I took notice of it, whereupon I gave order to bear up to them; 
but immediately our fore-topmast was shot away, our main-stay being shot 
off before, and our rigging much torn, so that we could not work our ship 
to go to their relief. And by occasion thereof, and night coming on, we 
were saved ourselves, who were then left almost alone. As soon as it was 
night, we made sail towards Dover-road, and came toanchor. This morn- 
ing, the weather growing thick, and fearing a south wind, we stood away 
for the Downs, where (by God’s providence) we now are. 

‘* « In this account, I am bound to let your honours to know in general, 
that there was much baseness of spirit, not among the merchant-men only, 
but many of the State’s ships; and, therefore, I make it my earnest 
request, that your honours would be pleased to send down some gentlemen 
to take an impartial and strict examination of the deportment of several 
commanders, that you may know who are to be confided in, and who are 
not. It will then be time to take into consideration the grounds of some 
other errors and defects, especially the discouragement and want of seamen. 
I shall hold at present to name one, not the least, whichis the great number 
of private men-of-war, especially out of the river of Thames. And I hope 
it will not be unseasonable for me, in behalf of myself, to desire your 
honours, that you would think of giving me, your unworthy gervant, a 
charge from this employment, so far too great for me; especially since 
your honours have added two such able gentlemen for the undertaking of 
that charge: that so I might spend the remainder of my days in private 
retirement, and in prayers to the Lord for a blessing upon you and the 
nation. 

“ « Just now came the Merlin frigate in, from Portsmouth, who, about 
break of day this morning, came in amongst the Dutch fleet riding off the 
Nesse, with a merchant-man from Pharo, which they took. So that I 
think it will be necessary to hasten your commands to our frigates at 
Portsmouth, and in the west, to secure themselves until the enemy be 
drawn off; or this fleet reinforced, which I desire may be done with all 
possible expedition, especially by recruits of seamen, to fight them again. 

‘«* T have no more at present, but to beg your honours’ favourable 
opinion of me, until you shall be informed of the truth of the whole ; 
and then to judge, as you shall find cause. At the close of this, I received 
your honours’ of the 30th of November, together with*your commission, 
which I shall endeavour to put into execution with all the power and 
faithfulness I can, until it shall please your honours to receive it back 
again, which I trust will be very speedily ; that so I may be freed from 
that trouble of spirit which lies upon me, arising from the sense of my 
own insufficiency, and the usual effects thereof, reproach and contempt 
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of men, and disservice of the commonwealth, which may be the consequent 
of both. 


‘* « Into what capacity or condition soever it shall please the Lord to 
cast me, I shall labour still to approve myself a faithful patriot, and 
“** Your honours’ most humble servant, 


** * Ropert Brake.’ 
‘** Triumph, in the Downs, the Ist December, 1652.’””—pp. 458—460. 


A committee of inquiry was immediately appointed and sent 
down to the fleet. The royalists joined heartily in the congratu- 
lations which the Dutch bestowed upon each other for this signal 
victory. Clarendon, who was then in Paris, stated in his corres- 
pondence, that nothing ever gave him more delight than to hear 
that the Hollanders had so thoroughly banged the rebels, consider- 
ing it to be such an overthrow of those devilish rebels as would at 
once open the people’s eyes. 

But great as the joy of the Hollanders was, it was not allowed 
to continue long, for in a little time the British fleet had other en- 
gagements with the Dutch ; and in the battle of Portland gained a 
most signal victory. Upon this occasion the English had seventy 
ships of war, and the Dutch as many; the latter were convoying 
two hundred merchantmen, richly laden. The two fleets met in 
sight of Portland. Van Tromp divided his fleet into three squadrons, 
and attacked the English with great spirit and resolution. An 
action of the most sanguinary description ensued—many ships were 
sunk, burned, or disabled in some other way, and the darkness of 
the night only separated the combatants, each, however, being de- 
termined to resume the struggle when the returning light would 
enable them to do so. A reinforcement of eighteen ships next 
morning gave the English a decided superiority, and Van Tromp 
beimg aware of this, made the very best dispositions which it was” 
possible to have recourse to under the circumstances. He suc- 
ceeded in securing the merchantmen from the hands of the English, 
which was regarded as a memorable triumph so far. It was whilst 
this war was carrying on, that the notorious rwmp parliament was 
dispersed by Cromwell. The occasion was not neglected by the 
navy—and a declaration, in which the commanders all joined, was 
sent up to the government, expressing in the firmest manner, the 
solemn determination of the navy service not to allow any hin- 
drance whatever to prevent them from prosecuting the defence of 
the country against her enemies at sea: “and we have thought 
good,” say the officers, “to signify the same unto you, desiring 
you will take the effectualest course you can for the strengthenin 
and encouraging one another in this work ; and doubt not but the 
Lord, who Sen done great and wonderful things for His people 
that have trusted in Him, will also be found among us, His poor 
unworthy servants, if we continue firm and constant in our duties, 
walking before Him in faith, humility, and dependence ; not seek- 
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ing ourselves, but his glory ; which that we may all do, is the de- 
sire and prayer of your affectionate friends and brethren. From on 
board the Resolution, at the Spithead, April 22, 1653.” 

The public feeling was strongly in support of the determination 
of the navy, and it was expressed in the usual way. The Laughing 
Mercury, one of those rudimentary implements by which knowledge 
was diffused, which have since been perfected into newspapers, 
made the Dutch a subject of ridicule. The following is a specimen 
of the sort of commodity which, in the middle of the 17th century, 
passed for newspaper wit :— 


“ Now Neptune binds his curled brow, 
is rolling billows tumble ; 
The Dutch do sink, the Lord knows how ; 
Tarpaulins curse and grumble. 


‘«* Our navy brave, stout men-of-war, 
That in the Channel ride, 
Will make those sons of pitch and tar 
Full dearly rue their pride. 


«« The devil, sure, intends a feast, 
For to invite all rich-men, 
Having provided at the least 
A shoal of pickled Dutch-men. 


‘« Avant, ye sponges, sowes in ruffes, 
Amboyna we'll revenge! 
When we have made the sea your tomb, 
We'll squeeze out your Orénge.”—pp. 467. 


It is scarcely necessary for us to describe the events which filled 
up the brief interval to the termination of the Dutch war. The 
battles of the 3d and 4th June, 1653, in which Van Tromp and 
‘Penn alternately boarded each other’s ships, was regarded as the 
greatest triumph hitherto achieved, until the battle of the Texel, 
which was signalized by the death of Van Tromp. This great 
battle decided the fate of Holland—it terminated the war at once, 
‘and satisfied the Dutch that they were in future to subdue their 
‘ambition, so far as to lose all hope of getting beyond the second 
place in the scale of those countries which possessed any dominion 
on the sea. It took just one year and eleven months to chastise 
the Dutch into a proper sense of their inferiority : during that in- 
terval the English captured no less than 1,700 prizes, valued by the 
Dutch themselves at a sum nearly equal to six millions sterling of 
our money ; whilst the value of the prizes taken by the Dutch from 
the English did not equal a fourth of thajamount. In five pitched 
actions which took place in the above period, the English won the 
victory ; whilst the Dutch cannot be said to have really gained ‘one, 
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except in two cases, where the superiority of the Dutch was pro- 
duced in consequence of the absence of a part of the regular force 
of the English. | 

Nothing could add to the glory of such a triumphant career as 
that of the English navy during the Dutch war, but the circum- 
stance of its being altogether the result of the policy, the skill, and 
the valour of the navy men themselves. They had staked exist- 
ence on the resolution to secure protection to their country, and, 
without turning to the right or the left in order to please this go- 
vernment or the other, they succeeded, at some cost and at incre- 
dible pains, in scattering for ever the elements of that hostile power 
which had at any time been the source of danger to their native 


| land. 


One of the most curious of the cotemporary facts which are to be 
contemplated in association with the exploits of the naval force 
during the period of the Commonwealth, is the absurd devotion 
which the government paid to the execution of a plan for over- 
ruling the Dutch metaphysicians on the exquisite distinctions which 
rose out of the consideration of the mare clausum and the mare 
liberum. ‘“ Mare liberum,” said Coke, with that penetrating 
power of forecast which he possessed— mare liberum must be 
answered with a defence of mare clausum, not so much by discourse 
as oy the louder language of a powerful navy.” Coke was right, 
for the two hundred copies of the translation of Selden’s book were 
completely rendered useless, just at the moment when they were 
about to go forth as engines of conviction on the human mind ; and 
they were accordingly awarded in the most significant manner to 
the Council of State for their own use. 

The battle of the Texel, by the result of which so many impor- 
tant questions were decided, has been briefly but powerfully de- 
scribed by a Frenchman, on whose impartiality we can rely : 


‘* First Battle of the Texel. 


‘‘ A French gentleman, who embarked on board a sloop of war to be an 
eye-witness of the battle, reports it nearly in the following manner : 
‘“‘The 7th of August (N.S.) I discovered Admiral Tromp’s fleet, con- 


sisting of more than a hundred ships of war. It was drawn up in three. 


squadrons, and was bearing down, with the wind right astern, to fall upon 
the English, whom it met with on the same day, nearly equal in number, 
and drawn up in a line extending above four leagues N.N.E. and 8.8.W. 
The 8th and 9th were passed in skirmishes ; but on the 10th they came to 
a decisive battle. The English had endeavoured to gain the wind; but 
Admiral Tromp having always kept that advantage, and having drawn up 
his own fleet in a line parallel to that of the English, bore down upon them, 
and began the battle with so much fury, that many ships were very soon 
seen dismasted, others sunk, and others on fire. The two fleets were after- 
wards enveloped in a cloud of smoke so dense, that it was impossible to 
form a judgment of the fierceness of the battle otherwise than by the hor- 
rible noise of the cannon with. which the air resounded, and by mountains 
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of fire which every now and the were seen rising out of the smoke, with a 
crash that gave sufficient notice that whole ships were blowing up. In 
fact, many ships were blown up; and in particular, it is said, that Admiral 
Tromp, having perceived three English ships which had run foul of each 
other, immediately sent a fire-ship, which arrived so precisely in time, that 
they all took fire at the same instant, and blew up with a report capable of 
striking terror into the breast of the most intrepid. Nevertheless, the 
English sustained, with incredible valour, all the efforts of the Dutch, and 


_ were seen to perish rather than to give way; which grieved Admiral Tromp, 


and made him resolve to attack the English admiral: and the two ships 
were on the point of grappling, when Admiral Tromp was killed by a 
musket-shot. This disaster damped the courage of the Dutch, who began 
to bear to windard, and to engage only in retreating. The action was no 
lounger so violent ; and the smoke dispersing, the two fleets were seen in a 
condition which showed the horrible fury of the conflict. The whole sea 
was covered with dead bodies, with fragments, and with hulls of shi 

still smoking or burning. Throughout the remainder of the two fleets 
were seen only dismasted vessels, and sails perforated throughout by cannon 
balls. Nearly thirty ships perished between the two parties; and the 
English, having pursued the enemy as far as the Texel, had the honour of the 
victory, which cost them as dear as it did the vanquished.”—pp. 510, 511. 


The concession to England of the honour of the flag by the 
States of Holland, was formally made in the treaty which was con- 
cluded at Westminster on the 5th April, 1654. It was the first 
time that England made such a demand, or that ever such a con- 
cession was made. In two succeeding treaties between Holland 
and England the same words relative to the submission of the flag 
were employed. Time, however, the great innovator as well as 
reformer, has purged away from England that haughty spirit which 
delighted in the humiliation of other nations: the claim to the 
honour of the flag is no longer insisted on, and now there exists 
an universally received law which affords to every maritime nation 
the right of a free passage by sea to its own coasts. 

The account of Penn’s expedition to the West Indies with a 
fleet, occupies a considerable portion of the second volume. The 
result only deserves to be particularly noticed, for it involved Penn 
in a serious charge, on which, as soon as he returned from the 
expedition, he was sent as a state prisoner to the Tower by Crom- 
well. It became necessary, however, to the Protector’s policy, that 
Penn should be released ; he was accordingly set at liberty, and 
being disqualified from serving in the navy, he retired to his estate 
in tind. 

Before quitting the western continent, we may as well mention 
that William, the eldest son of the naval officer, was the celebrated 
Quaker who gave his name to Pennsylvania. 

In Ireland Penn secretly assisted the cause of young Charles, 
and was rewarded after the Restoration by being promoted to the 
office of commissioner of the navy. The honourable character 
which the navy had now so long sustained, led to the resolution of 
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the government to fix the Duke of York (the ill-fated James ITI.) 
in the navy. His Royal-Highness had made such progress, that 
he commanded at the battle which ended in a signal victory over 
the Dutch in 1665; for a second experiment seemed to have been 
attempted by the Hollanders in order to regain, if possible, some 
equivalent for the advantages which had been wrested from them. 

We do not find in the remainder of this volume any very striking 
‘ circumstance connected with the personal history of Sir W. Penn 
which deserves particular notice. Indeed, the chief part of the 
concluding portion of the work is drawn from the very amusing and 
instructive production which was written by Pepys, and the publi- 
cation of which, a few years ago, excited so strong a sensation in 
the literary world. With respect to the public transactions which 
are dwelt on by the author, we thiffk that in the large folio which 
James IT. left after him, in Clarendon, and particularly in the life 
of tan | his son, the most interesting facts have been already 
anticipated. 

The author, in taking leave of the naval affairs which he had to 
treat of in these volumes, recapitulates the leading facts which esta- 
blish its progress as a professional science in this country. Upon 
this subject we have already made some observations. The author, 
in the course of his remarks, alludes to the long-disputed claim of 
Clerk to the invention of the celebrated manceuvre of directing the 
line of the fleet athwart the line of the enemy. ‘There is much 
good sense in the following remarks upon this very idle dispute :— 


‘« Lord Rodney has placed the manceuvre upon its true ground; not on 
that of extraordinary and exclusive sagacity or genius, but of sound com- 
mon sense acting ina mind moulded to practical seamanship ; a manceuvre, 
following by necessary consequence in such a mind on the fit occasion, 
when possessing a formed column, together with a fearless spirit of assault. 
What has given so disproportioned a character of sagacity to this operation, 
has been the manner in which it was presented to the world by Clerk, 
who, professing himself to be no seaman, nor ever to have been at sea, but 
fond of scientifically contemplating naval evolutions in the abstract, was 
forcibly struck with the ingenuity and soundness of the idea which had 
suggested itself to his mind in his closet, and proclaimed it in a tone of 
exultation, from which he would have abstained had he been a seaman; a 
proceeding not uncommon with persons of ingenuity, who hit upon a point 
in ascience foreizn to their vocation, and who are seduced to think that 
they have struck out something quite new, because they are not aware that 
others have already thought of it. 

«« As to that part of the controversy which regards the honour of having 
first conceived the idea; whether it originated amidst the thunder of ord- 
nance, or in the silence of the cabinet; it is very evident from what has 
been shown, that no such exclusive award can be adjudged to any one 
individual: but that, like many other ideas, it sprang up, in original, in 
many minds so circumstanced' as to give it birth, for it is plainly the ge- 
nuine offspring of circumstances, either experienced or supposed. That it 
was original in Clerk, is reasonably inferable, because he had no example 
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to guide or instruct him ; but, that Sir Charles Douglas, or Lord Rodney, 
derived the idea from Clerk, cannot with any reason be insisted on, now 
that we have discovered that commanders, placed in similar circumstances 
with those distinguished officers, conceived and used the idea more than a 
century before Clerk appeared. Let us be satisfied with the fact, that a 
measure first effected by professional skill, will bear the test of scientific 
scrutiny ; and that, as Newton and Leibnitz may both have hit upon the 
method of fluxions,.without the one being a debtor to the other, so, in the 
operation of cutting through the enemy’s naval line of battle, the man of 
practice and the man of theory may each have been originators of that not 
very difficult conception; for, the difficulty does not lie in the conception, 
but in the execution.” —Vol. ii. pp. 354—356. 


We are bound to bear our humble testimony to the great value 
of the present volumes, as containing a body of illustrations drawn 
from the most authentic sources, and directly tending to illustrate 
a subject dear to the memory of every Englishman. The light in 
which Mr. Penn presents the navy of England, when it was laying 
the firm foundation of its own immortal glory, deserves to be con- 
templated by every inhabitant of the country—to the seaman it 
would be quite superfluous to offer any similar recommendation. 





Art. VIII.—Evenings in Greece. By Tuomas Moors, Esq. 
Second Evening. London: Published by J. Power, 34, Strand. 


We have somewhere read or heard that one of the ancient fathers, 
we believe St. Augustin, used to call good poetry “ the devil’s 
wine.” We know not whether this expression occurred to the hol 
man after a strong draught from Sappho or Anacreon ; but we we 
recollect when at Cambridge, that our youthful blood acknowledged 
the power of Mr. Little beyond that of any other poet of the day. 
Weare fallen, however, since that time, into the “ sere and yellow 
leaf ;” in short, we are some ten years older than when we first 
tasted the *‘ delicious poison” of Mr. Moore’s love-songs, and we 
must confess with a sigh, that judgment has at length displaced 
fancy from her throne in our minds. 

Yet, cool as we profess ourselves to be, Mr. Moore is deter- 
mined, it seems, to lead us captive on the present occasion, by 
“ marrying music to immortal verse ;” and, pont we cannot 
pretend to be judges of the music, unless we were to hear it played, 
we have no hesitation in saying that much of the poetry will find 
an echo in every heart. : 

Our readers are acquainted, we suppose, from our review of the 
“ First Evening,” with the general plan of Mr. Moore’s work, and, 
therefore, little more can devolve on us, in recurring to the subject, 
than to give them some additional specimens of the poetry. 
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In doing this, we must observe at the outset, that, although there 
are some marks of haste or negligence in the present volume, its 
style is more chaste and subdued, upon the whole, than that of 

r. Moore’s poetry in general—as far, at least, as we are acquainted 
with it. 

Take, for example, the following song, which, in our opinion, is 
the best of the collection. It is full of that sort of masculine energy 
which is rather unusual with Mr. Moore, and is the more valuable 
as it proposes at once a stimulus and a reward for the exertions of 
youth :— 


I. 


‘¢ March! nor heed those arms that hold thee, 
Though so close they round thee come ; 
Closer still they will enfold thee, 
When thou bring’st fresh laurels home. 
Dost thou dote on woman’s brow ? 
Dost thou live but in her preath ? 
March !—one hour of victory now 
Wins thee woman’s smile till death. 


II. 


Oh what bliss, when war is over, 
Beauty’s long-miss’d smile to meet, 
And, if wreaths our temples cover, 
Lay them shining at her feet. 
Who would not, that hour to reach, 
Breathe out life’s expiring sigh— 
Proud as waves that on the beach 
Lay their war-crests down and die! 


III. 


There! I see thy soul is burning— 
She herself, who clasps thee so, 
Paints, ev’n now, thy glad returning, 
And, while clasping, bids thee go. 
One deep sigh, to passion given, 
One last glowing tear and then— 
March !—nor rest thy sword, till Heaven 
Brings thee to those arms again.” 


There is, we repeat, in these lines, a manly and energetic cha- 
racter, which, when compared with other specimens that we could 
produce, is clearly distinguishable from the effeminate and dissolute 
style which captivated us in our youth. But whatever the merit of 
the song in question, we cannot refrain from giving our readers an- 


other, which is addressed, we suppose, to Byron, under the name 
of Harmodius :— 
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I. 


«* Thou art not dead—thou art not dead! 
No, dearest Harmodius, no! 
Thy soul, to realms above us fled, 
Though, like a star, it dwells o’er head, 
Still lights this world below. 
Thou art not dead—thou art not dead! 
( No, dearest Harmodius, no ! 





II. 


Through isles of light, where heroes tread, 
And flowers ethereal blow, 

Thy god-like spirit now is led, 

Thy lip, with life ambrosial fed, 
Forgets all taste of woe. 

Thou art not dead—thou art not dead! 
No, dearest Harmodius, no! 








> III. 


The myrtle, round that falchion spread, 
Which struck the immortal blow, 

1 Throughout all time, with leaves unshed— 
| The patriot’s hope, the tyrant’s dread— 
Round Freedom’s shrine shall glow. 

Thou art not dead—thou art not dead! 
No, dearest Harmodius, no! 





IV. 


Where hearts like thine have broke or bled, 
Though quench’d the vital glow, 
Their memory lights a flame, instead, 
Which, ev’n from out the narrow bed 
Of death its beams shall throw. 
Thou art not dead—thou art not dead! 
No, dearest Harmodius, no! 





Vv 


Thy name, by myriads sung and said, 
From age to age shall go, 

Long as the oak and ivy wed, 

As bees shall haunt Hymettus’ head, 
Or Helle’s waters flow. 

Thou art not dead—thou art not dead! 
No, dearest Harmodius, no!” 


The reader will recollect that this is an imitation from the patri- 
otic address of Harmodius and Aristogiston, as the liberators of 
Athens from the tyranny of Pisistratus; and as Lord Byron de- 
voted his life and fortune to rescue Gréece from the Turks, the 
Song, which we have selected as a testimony of affection to a de- 
parted friend, does honour to the writer’s heart. For ourselves, 
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indeed, we will confess with candour that we prefer Lord Byron’s 
try to his character ; but our particularities cannot,. of course, 

interfere with Mr. Moore’s affections, nor shall they prevent us from 

appreciating the tribute which he has consecrated to his friend. 

e fear that we have already devoted more space to this subject 
than is compatible with our limits ; but we will, nevertheless, sub- 
mit one more extract to the judgment of our readers, and then ex- ) 
press our opinion of the wack — 











“THE BIRTH OF PORTRAITURE. 


‘* As once a Grecian maiden wove 
Her garland ’mid the summer bow’rs, 
There stood a youth, with eyes of love, 
To watch her while she wreathed the flowers. 
The youth was skill’d in painting’s art, 
But ne’er had studied woman’s brow, 
Nor known the colouring which the heart 
Can shed o’er nature’s charms, till now. 


CHORUS. 
Blest be Jove, to whom we owe 
All that’s fair and bright below. 





His hand had pictured many a rose, 

And sketch’d the rays that light the brook ; 
But what were these, or what were those, 

To woman’s blush, or woman’s look ? 
‘Oh! if such magic pow’r there be, 

This, this,’ he cried, ‘ is all my pray’r, 
To paint that living light I see, : 

And fix the soul that sparkles there.’ 


His prayer, as soon as breath’d, was heard, 
His pallet, touch’d by love, grew warm, 
And painting saw her hues transferr’d 
From lifeless flowers to woman’s form. 
Still as from tint to tint he stole, 
The fair design shone out the more, 
And there was now a life, a soul, 
Where only colours glow’d before. 








Then first carnations learn’d to speak, 
And lilies into life were brought ; 
While, mantling on the maiden’s cheek, 
Young roses kindled into thought. 
Then hyacinths their darkest dyes 
Upon the locks of beauty threw ; 
And violets, transformed to eyes, 
Inshrined a soul within their blue. 
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CHORUS. 

Blest be love, to whom we owe 

All that’s fair and bright below. 

Song was cold and painting dim, 

Till song and painting learned from him.” 


We wish, it is true, that the last stanza, beginning with the 
words— 


‘¢ Then first carnations,” &c. 


had been entirely omitted, for it contains a conceit, which is quite 
unworthy of the rest. But, upon the whole, the story is prettily 
told—albeit, in a sort of verse not much above that which “ gen- 
tlemen may write with ease.” ) 

In pronouncing an opinion on the poetry of this work, for we do 
not pretend to be judges of the music, we must descend to the con- 
sideration of lines and words. We will, therefore, select in the 


first instance such lines as appear to us very harsh and unmetrical. 
Take, for instance, the following :— 


‘‘ A chapel, fronting towards the sea.”—p. 100. 

«« Sung to the virgin star of the sea.”’"—ib. 

«« Where glorious art was to be born.” —p. 101. 

* Of a pine-torch, luring his prey.”—p. 189. 

‘« The assembled throng rushed towards the sea.”—p. 190. 
‘* Happy signal—for her, for all.” —p. 197. 


Now we are sorry to say that we could increase, without difficulty, 
the number of these prosaic verses. They occur, for the most part, 
in the narrative ww connects the songs; but as we are far more 
desirous of upholding than depreciating Mr. Moore’s reputation, 
we would recommend that part of the poem in particular to ‘his 
revision. Above all, we cannot help feeling that the line— 


“ Waiting till we, good swimmers,’’—p. 182, 


is inserted merely for the rhyme, and is totally unworthy of its 
place. 

Our criticism, we have said, would compel us to descend to 
words as well as lines, and we feel accordingly that we cannot close 


our remarks without noticing a few terms which to us appear 
improper :— . 


‘« A picture ‘twas of early days 
Of glorious Greece, ere yet those rays 
Of high, immortal mind were her’s : 
That made mankind her worshippers.’’—p. 101. 


Now, as far as the compliment in these lines to Greece is con- 
cerned, it is very well deserved ; but there is a little German cant 


in this use of the word mind, which we notice only because the 
Cockneys are fond of employing it so. . 


/ 
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Again, Mr. Moore speaks, somewhat inelegantly we think, of the 
“ bright look’s witchery,” as applied to the looks of a young wy : 


and uses the word “ sung” in the following and other lines, as if it 
were the perfect and not the participle of “sing.” Thus— 





‘‘ the minstrel, at the close, 
Sunk, while he sung, to feign’d repose.” 


We are aware that Johnson, Gibbon, and other good writers, 
use the word “ sung” in this way ; but we submit that, according 
to the more modern idiom, the line should run— 


Sank, while he sang, to feign’d repose, 


and thus the perfect tense would be distinguished in both cases from 
the participle. 
e pa easily extend this head of verbal criticism, but we dis- 
like the subject. Yet, as our regard for impartiality of opinion 
compelled us to enter on it, the same feeling induces us to subjoin 
some passages, which we deem highly poetical, from the narrative. 
Has the reader ever been on a river in the evening, and listened 
to the sounds of music as they died away in the distance? If so, 
he must have felt that they 


‘* Floated along its azure tide— 
Floated in light, as if the lay 
Had mix’d with sunset’s fading ray, 
And light and song together died !”—p. 97. 


But, however poetical this idea, the following description of Fancy 
is worthy of Milton :— 


‘** Fancy, who hath no present home, 

\ But builds her bower in scenes to come, 
Walking for ever in a light 

That flows from regions out of sight !”—p. 121. 


We would willingly insert the description of Minerva standin 
“ by her own bright Attic flood,” but, in that case, we should not 
be able to treat our readers with the following extract :— 


« Oh the blest hour, when those who’ve been 
Through peril’s paths by land and sea, 
Lock'd in our arms again are seen 
Smiling in glad security— 
When heart to heart we fondly strain, 
Questioning quickly o’er and o’er— 
Then hold them off, to gaze again, 
And ask, though answer’d oft before, 
If they, indeed, are ours once more ? 
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** Such is the scene, so fyll of joy, 
Which welcomes now this warrior-boy, 
As father, sisters, friends, all run 
Bounding to meet him—all but one, 
Who, slowest on his neck to fall, 

Is yet the happiest of them all.” 


In conclusion, we can assure our readers that the “ Second 
Evening’s” entertainment is not at all inferior to the first, and.we 
hope that Mr. Moore will attend to our friendly hints in any future 
soirée to which he may invite us. 





Art. 1X. — An Introductory Lecture, delivered publicly in 
King’s College, London. By the Rev. M.S. ALexanper, 
Professor of Hebrew and Rabbinical Literature in the College. 
London: Fellowes ; Hatchard and Son. Dublin: Curry. 18382, 
pp. 29. 


A MAN may be.a very great scholar without being very proud of 
his learning. Indeed, when pride is found to co-exist with great 
knowledge, it only shows how little influence great attainments 
have in producing moral improvement. Professor Alexander may, 
for aught we can estimate, be worthy of being placed beside his 
ancient namesake, but that the Almighty should be expected to 
exercise a special inference, and settle down this wonderful teacher 
of Hebrew in King’s College, near Somerset House, is more, we 
think, than a full inquiry into the matter will justify. “Yet our 
Professor does not hesitate to declare to the world, “ I feel so 
persuaded, from various circumstances, that I have not been 
placed here without the all-ruling and gusding., ane of Pro- 
vidence, that I feel every encouragement humbly to look for the 
Divine assistance, without which, all our strength is perfect weak- 
ness. ‘This assistance it will be my constant endeavour to seek ; 
and with it, I hope to fill the situation assigned to me with credit 
to the supporters and wwe ct of this Institution, and to that 
important — of literature which I have the honour to profess.” 

Poor infantile King’s College! why is she not satisfied with 
going on as the rest of the world moves forward. Oxford and 
Cambridge are satisfied to take their professors by the decision of 
mere mortal elections, but what is there in King’s College that 
its masters should be selected by a clap of thunder, or some other 
heavenly signal, to astonish the world. 

A sketch of the history of the Hebrew Rabbinical Literature, 
and a summary of the advantages of studying it from the subjects 
of the present Lecture. With respect to the first, the material 
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point is, that after the return form the Babylonish captivity, the 
Hebrew ceased to be a living language. The langeape had existed 
without any system of grammar or lexicographical organization ; 
it was altogether continued by tradition. In this part of the 
Lecture, the author gives an account of the vowel aera a sub- 
ject of great curiosity as a peculiarity of the Hebrew language : 


‘* The Hebrew alphabet consists of twenty-two consonants, which, 
combined with the points—or particular marks placed under or above the 
letters—form syllables. The authority of the latter has for centuries 
been the subject of controversy. Some have considered them part of the 
original text, and, therefore, of divine origin. Others have denied this, 
and maintained that they were a mere invention of the Rabbins, and have, 
therefore, altogether rejected them. During the middle ages it was the 
generally received opinion that they were restored with the Text by Ezra 
and the Synagogue Magna; but Elias Levita, an eminent Hebrew gram- 
marian, (born 1469, in Bavaria, and died 1549, who taught at Rome and 
Venice, and was the teacher of Fagius, Munster, and others,) first began 
to question their authority ; and this gave rise to the general controversy. 
But although their antiquity and divine origin are questioned, yet their 
utility is now generally admitted, and even if they do not exactly possess 
the original form of the Hebrew vowels, it is still very possible that they 
correctly convey to us the original sounds. ‘This is a circumstance of great 
importance. Many arguments against the points go, after all, only to set 
them aside, in respect to their present forms. And it seems to be for- 
gotten, that such arguments never touch their claim to convey the right 
sound, which is by far the most important part of the subject. My present 
limits do not admit of my entering into a detailed account of the argu- 
ments which have been advanced on both sides; they are given at some 
length in the Rev. T.H.Horne’s Introduction to the Scriptures (vol. ii. 
pp-6—8.) Historical facts are wanting to decide the question. It is pos- 
sible, indeed, that whilst the Hebrew was a living language, there was less 
necessity for such guides; the pronounciation was well known, and, 
perhaps, even as some modern opponents of the points have imagined— 
the four letters, commonly called ‘ Matres Lectiones,’ may have served, 
in some measure, to regulate it; but when the language ceased to be 
spoken, it was necessary for its restorers and upholders to add some visible 
signs, in order to preserve the true reading. ‘That the Hebrew manuscripts 
in the Synagogues are found, to this day, without points, is no argument 
whatever against them, inasmuch as their omission is a saving of labour, 
and makes the Text appear clearer and more beautiful. But the fact is 
decidedly in their favour, that the Jews are more scrupulous about reading 
those very unpointed manuscripts strictly according to the points and 
accents. We cannot, therefore, but strongly recommend it to the student, 
in the first instance, to learn to read with them; which, on the whole, he 
will find the easiest method, and, after due practice, he will be able to 
read any Hebrew, with or without points.”—pp. 15—17. 


Having concluded the historical account of the Hebrew lan- 
guage, Professor Alexander comes to the most important part of 
is 


ecture, namely, the advantages to be derived from an accu- 
rate acquaintance with the literature in the Hebrew: 
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First it is, if not strictly necessary, certainly highly advantage- 
ous to the student of theology. Ina town in the north of Eng- 
land, the author saw a placard in the window of a teacher of 
Hebrew with these words,—“ How can you be a clergyman with- 
out a knowledge of Hebrew?” Mr. Alexander pursues the sub- 
ject still farther, and as it is one of great interest to a country In 
which the interpretation of the Bible forms so large a portion of 


the duties of every man, we feel justified in devoting a place to 
the just observations of the Professor : 


“1, As Christians and Students of Divinity, we value—at least we 
ought to value—the Scriptures above all‘other books, as those which con- 
tain the charter of our salvation, that book which is, and ought to be, as 
it was to King David, ‘ A lamp unto our feet, and a light unto our path.’ 
—(Psalm cxix. 105.) How great, then, must be the delight and the’ 
benefit of being able to read that blessed book in the original language ? 
a delight and a benefit which cannot possibly be realized in translations. 
Every man of letters knows, that no translation, even of profane writings, 
can convey the force and beauty of the original, much less the translations” 
of the Scriptures, however excellent those translations may be, and how- 
ever plain and intelligible in every thing that concerns our eternal 
interests. But it is not sufficient to be able merely to make out a few 
verses by the help of translations or a Lexicon, but the student. should 
endeavour to acquire a fluency in reading the original text,’ and explain 
one part of the Scriptures by the other. Here we may mention, 

‘* 2. The advantage of being able to read the Rabbinical writings, on 
account of the light which they throw on the Scriptures. These are gene- 
rally decried as worse than useless; but it can only arise from ignorance 
of them. It is true, they contain much that is absurd and erroneous, and” 
in many instances they even most awfully pervert the sense of the Scrip- 
tures; but nevertheless, they contain much that is most useful, and calcu- 
lated to throw light upon them. This it will be my endeavour to point 
out in the course of my instructions. I do not, however, wish to be under- 
stood, as if 1 considered them indispensable, and that private Christians 
cannot understand their Bibles without them. This has of late become a 
somewhat favourite notion with Neologians, and certainly borders on 
amen The sound and judicious student will know where to draw 
the line. 

‘* 3. A knowledge of the original Scriptures will greatly tend to tran- 
quallize the mind of the believer on points about which he is often unset- 
tled and uneasy. For example, about the authorised version. Many who 
possessed but a very slight and superficial knowledge of Hebrew, have 
attempted to fix canons respecting things uncertain, and have shown doubt 
and indecision respecting things well determined. This would be bad 
enough even in classical literature, but with respect to the Scriptures, it is 
most pernicious. Such persons presume to legislate in matters of sacred 
criticism, and sometimes overawe us by their display of learning, saying, 
‘ It is so and so in the Hebrew; the Syriac has it so and so; whereby 
the faith of simple believers in the Scriptures is often shaken, and in this 
‘manner, too, great errors are often propagated. An accurate acquaintance 
with the original will counteract this. Where the authorised version may 
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perhaps be wrong, a correct knowledge of the Hebrew language will help 
the student to form his own judgment without being dependent on the aid 
of sciolists. In the many passages where the authorised versions have 
been thought wrong, but are really right, when new and erroneous render- 
ings have been given, a thorough knowledge of the language will detect 
all this, and our confidence in the received versions be settled and con- 
firmed. Hence the great importance of establishing schools and classes 
for Hebrew literature in the great seminaries of learning; and this leads — 
me to notice the 

‘* 4. Advantage ; viz. the educating of a learned clergy, in order to 
uphold and strengthen the Church against the attacks of its enemies. No 
human means are better calculated to give weight, strength, and stability to 
the Established Church of England : and what can be a more important object 
in our labours here? Not that the study of Hebrew literature would be 
all; but if clerical education were made, as it ought to be, a separate 
object, which at present it is not in either of the English universities, 
Hebrew would, at any rate, form one of its most important branches. 

‘«« 5. The discovery and improvement of the student’s moral character. 
This attends, in some measure, the study of all languages. 


» ® * * * 7 


« There is an exercise of integrity even in our studies, but especially in 
the study of the language of the Holy Scriptures. Here higher prin- 
ciples are concerned ; the student professes to take the book as the Word 
of God; then let us see how he will study this. In his studying the 
Word of God, what a discovery of the character of the light, shallow 
profession of religion! How it comes out! Every high expression is, 
with him, a metaphor, an orientalism, a figure of speech: but if the stu- 
dent knows the truth, and that truth be stamped on his heart, then his love 
of truth will show itself in the study of the Scriptures. The Eternal 
Word, shining by his Holy Spirit on the written Word, will give him light 
in his heart, and the express letter of the Word will have a hold on his 
conscience, and assert and maintain its right to be received and owned 


by him with all acquiescence and joyful acceptation as the very truth of 
God.” —pp. 24—29. 


Mr. Alexander more than once declares, that after a little per- 
severance has been applied to the study of the Hebrew, the pur- 
suit of it becomes easy, and even delightful. He invites all who 
are disposed to try their hands at acquiring it to study it, as they 
may with him, on principle, not to enter on the task lightly, “ but 
to egin the work in the fear of God, and with an eye to his 


glory. 
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Art. X.— The Annual Biography and Obituary, 1833. Vol. 
XVII. London: Longman, Rees, and Co. 1833. 


Tuis useful periodical still continues to maintain that principle of 
impartiality with which it was so very properly commenced. The 
number of celebrated persons whose biographies will be found in 
the present volume, amounts to twenty-seven, ing for the 
contemplative mind a subject of solemn meditation. Who is it 
that can look upon these successive catalogues, recording the yearly 
victims to Time’s unmerciful seythe—who is it that can behold so 
many of the “good and great” falling beneath the undiscrimi- 
nating stroke, without having his thoughts transferred from the 
vain and ephemeral occupations of this life, to objects of much more 
noble and enduring value? It will not surely be an unprofitable 
employment of his leisure, for any man to dwell betimes on the 
solemn truths of which we are reminded when the inevitable law of 
human mortality makes vacancies in high places, and ‘removes 
from before our eyes the illustrious persons whose actions had called 
forth our truest admiration. How quietly the warrior sleeps who 
but a month ago shook the hearis of millions by the very sight of 
his sword ! ith how little space is this mighty statesman now 
contented who thought but lately to comprehend the half of 
Europe in his grasp! How peremptorily are the aspirations. of 
ambition made to ebsids by death! What little wedalleetion have 
these two senators of the terrible conflicts with each other to which 
their lives were devoted, now that they lie side by side in their 
silent graves! Never do the scenes of life impress more strongly 
upon us their fugitive nature, than when we are called to witness 
the final departure of those who rendered themselves conspicuous 
before us. 

The life of Sir R. H. Bickerton, a distinguished officer of the 
navy, commences this volume. It offers but little worthy the atten- 
tion of the general reader ; besides, the account is merely drawn 
from the materials furnished by Marshall’s Naval Biography and 
the United Service Journal. 

The life of the Rev. Mr. Crabbe, which is next in succession, 
would not have justified us in dwelling much upon it, if his biogra- 
phy which is furnished in these pages had not every appearance of 
being written by himself! It is stated by the editor, that a life of 
the reverend poet was published in 1816, and that as the context 
bore evident traces of its being an autobiography, there was no 
doubt as to the propriety of selecting it as an authentic document. 

Mr. Crabbe was born in 1754, at Aldborough, Suffolk, and was 
destined by his father for the medical profession; but when he 
came to reflect on his prospects in this calling, he found but little 
encouragement, and this consideration, assisted by a strong bias to 
another and a very different pursuit, urged the young man to relin- 
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quish his profession. The bias to which we allude will at once be 
unders to be the indulgence of his fancy in the composition of 
verses. ‘The indulgence of this predominant taste, however, he was 
under the necessity of circumscribing, for he was led to believe 
that much more important concerns demanded his attention. With 
little more worldly property than his verses, young Crabbe left his 
native place and came to the metropolis. He lodged in the city, 
studied chiefly versification, read as many books as his circum- 
stances permitted, and took as full a view of mankind as his time 
enabled him. It appears that about this time Mr. Crabbe sent a 
MS. poem to some bookseller, who declined to publish it, but at 
the same time stated that it was not on account of its want of merit 
that he did so. Crabbe, however, could not be brought to believe 
that such was the motive for the refusal, and instead of being dis- 
gusted at the result, he only looked on it as a motive for fresh 
exertions, and a greater attention to his compositions. 

Young Crabbe, who had now found himself absolutely enthralled 
in the profession of authorship, was daily admonished of the neces- 
sity there was that he should have some patron who would intro- 
duce him to the public. He had now completed a poetical piece, 
of which he entertained considerable hopes, and locking about for 
some competent guide, under whose auspices he might present 
himself before the world, his lucky star led him to apply to Mr. 


Burke. The account of Mr. Burke’s kind patronage of Crabbe we 
derive from Mr. Prior : 


‘“‘ «Tt was about this period (1781) that the kindly feelings of Mr. Burke 
were appealed to by a young and friendless literary adventurer, subse- 
quently an eminent poet, whose name on the present occasion it is un- 
necessary to mention, who, buoyed up with the praises his verses had 
received in the country, and the hope of bettering his fortune by them in 
London, had adventured on the journey thither, with scarcely a friend or 
even acquaintance who could be useful to him, and with no more than 
three pounds in his pocket. ‘This trifle being soon expended, the deepest 
distress avaited him. Of all hopes from literature he was speedily dis- 
abused: there was no imposing name to recommend his little volume, and 
an attempt to bring it out himself only involved him more deeply in diffi- 
culties. The printer, it appeared, had deceived him, and the press was at 
a stand from the want of that potent stimulus to action which puts so much 
of the world in motion. 

“« « Hearing, however, or knowing something of an opulent peer, then in 
London, who had a summer residence in his native country, he proposed 
to dedicate to him this little volume, and the offer was accepted; but, on 
requesting a very small sum of money to enable him to usher it into the 
world, received no answer to his application. His situation became now 
most painful; he was not merely in want, but in debt; he had applied to 
his friends in the country, but they could render him no assistance. His 
poverty had become obvious, he said, to the persons with whom he resided, 
and no further indulgence could be expected from them ; he had given a bill 
for part of his debt, which if not paid within the following week, he was 
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threatened with a prison; he had not a- friend in the world to whom he 
could apply; despair, he added, avaited him whichever way he turned. 

‘* «In this extremity of destitution, Providence directed him to venture 
on an application to Mr. Burke. He had not the slightest knowledge of 
that gentleman other than common fame bestowed—no introduction but 
his own letter stating these circumstances—no: recommendation but his 
distress ; but, in the words he used in the letter, ‘ hearing that he was a 
good man, and presuming to think him a great one,’ he applied to him, and 
as it proved, with a degree of success far beyond any possible expectations 
he could form. Mr. Burke, with scanty means himself, and unbribed by a 
dedication, did that which the opulent peer declined to do with it; but this 
was not all; for he gave the young poet his friendship, criticism, and ad- 
vice, sent some part of his family round to their friends to collect sub- 
scriptions for his work, introduced him to some of the first men in the 
country, and very speedily became the means of pushing him on to fame 
and fortune.’ ”—p. 17. | 


In truth, Mr. Burke may be said to be the parent of Mr. Crabbe’s 
fortune, for he introduced him to Dodsley, the bookseller, and did 
every thing in his power to assist the young'man. Burke, it is said, 
corrected several of the early pieces published by Mr. Crabbe, and 
in an especial manner the poem entitled The Village. Mr. Burke 
had him also at his house in Beaconsfield, where he introduced 
young Crabbe to some of the first men of the time. Mr. Crabbe 
was ordained a clergyman in 1782, and through the influence of 
Burke, was engaged as domestic chaplain to the Duke of Rutland, 
at Belvoir Castle. In 1807, he published his Village Manners, 
which were most favourably received. The productions which fol- 
lowed this, and which are so invariably known, improved still further 
his reputation, and placed him amongst the ranks of our best living 
poets. The private character of Mr. Crabbe was a model in eve 
respect to clergymen and men of families and of influence in their 
neighbourhood. His charitable nature was the most prominent 
feature of his character. He bestowed great care on the education 
of the humbler classes. The sunday school, towards the close of 
his life, was his most favourite resort. Mr. Crabbe received, in 
April, 1828, as the head of an original school of composition, two 
royal golden medals, value fifty guineas each, annually given to in- 
dividuals distinguished by the production of works eminent in litera- 
ture. 

The merits of the late Sir William Grant, the next subject of 
the biographer, whose intellectual powers all parties agreed in ad- 
miring, were best known to the legal profession. He rose chiefly 
by his own exertions, and proceeded gradually from the condition 
of a member of parliament to the elevated rank of the master of 
the rolls. With that good sense which few men, even those who 
are selected for the justice seat, are found to possess, Sir William 
Grant retired from the Bench before his faculties were interfered 
with by old age. The regret and respect of the whole Bar followed 
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» 
him in his retreat. The following is a very just estimate of his 
powers ; 


«« The gravity which became his station was united with a lively strength 
and vigour of understanding. Reserved and sparing in words, he was in 
thought quick, acute, and penetrating. Diligent and laborious in the 
discharge of his high duties, he executed them with a facility truly sur- 
prising. His judgments, in few but chosen words, touched at once the 
great points of the case, affording a clue to all its intricacies and en- 
lightening all its obscurities. His calm and dignified self possession, was, 
perhaps, in some measure, constitutional ; it may have been produced by 
a happy temperament, in which passion was lost in the pure existence of 
the reasoning faculty. Rut whether natural or acquired, it was certainly 
of invaluable service toward the proper exercise of his judicial functions. 
Hence he never hastened impetuously to any unsound conclusion, nor 
turned in peevishness and disgust from any tedious but necessary investi- 
gation ; still less could he be misled by sophistry or captivated by eloquence. 
Accustomed as he was to deliver his own reasons in the most brief and 
sententious form, he yet listened with indefatigable attention to the con- 
flicting statements of those whose business it often was to exercise a 
subtle and evasive ingenuity of argument. Neither the art of the advo- 
cate, nor the collateral circumstances of the case, ever created any undue 
prejudice in his mind; but he always gave to them their full share of con- 
sideration ; and in discharging this essential part of the judicial function, 


it might be said ‘of him, as of the virtuous Katharine, that to his other com- 
mendations, 


‘He yet might add an honour—a great patience.’ 


His decisions are those, of all others, the most clear and satisfactory for 
the guidance of the practitioner. He says neither tco much nor too little on 
a point. He lays down safe practical rules. He unsetiles as little as pos- 
sible, and settles as much as possible; and equity, as a science is in- 
debted to few judges in a higher degree than to him. During his time the 
court was most conspicuous for the talents which were displayed at the 
bar; but Sir William Grant was generally able to place the subject in an 
original view, even after it had been argued by a Romilly or a Leach on the 
one side, or a Hart or a Bell on the other.”—pp. 36, 37. 


We pass over the account of the lives of Bishop Huntingford, 
Lord Henry Paulet, and Mr. Liverseege, as containing but little, 
if any interest, to come to the biography of Dr. Adam Clarke. 

This reverend gentleman was born in the north of Ireland. His 
pereaitp were in rather humble circumstances, and there is reason to 

lieve that he himself assisted his parents, by his personal labour, 
at a small farm which they cultivated. At the age of fourteen, 
young Clarke was placed under a linen manufacturer, for the pur- 
pose of being bred up to that business, but he very soon became 
tired of the occupation, and returned home by his master’s per- 
mission. Being educated in the Wesleyan persuasion, and being a 
person of considerable promise, his existence was made known to 
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the founder of Methodism, by 4 mutual friend: Wesley invited 
him to beeome a pupil ef Kingswood school, then only recently es- 
tablished:. He was remarkable in that place for his extreme di- 
ligence ; and after he had advanced in his ordinary studies, he pur- 
chased of his own accord, and by scraping together the pocket 
money, which must have been very scantily afforded him, a He- 
brew grammar. It was to the ardour which thus manifested itself 
for the Hebrew language, that we are to trace the celebrity 
which attended his matute age as a Hebrew scholar. Whilst yet 
engaged in his edueation at Kingswood school, Mr. Wesley visited 
that institution. : 

From the first moment that Dr. Clarke commenced the labours 
of the mission, he was a popular preacher. In his circuit the 
chapels were usually crowded, and the congregation listened with 
that attention which nothing but superior powers could command. 
Prepossessing as he was, from his youth and talents, he, in common 
with too many of his colleagues, became an object of insult to the 
mob. In Guernsey, we think it was, that after preaching, Dr. 
Clarke was grossly insulted; the mob actually placed a hal 
round his neck, and drummed him out of town, declaring, that 
should he renew his visit, it would be at the risk of his life. 
Clarke had taken, as the motto of his conduct, the following sen- 
tence: “ Stand thou as a beaten anvil to the stroke, for it is the 
property of a good warrior to be flayed alive and yet conquer.” 

The principal claims which Dr. Clarke possesses to public con- 
sideration, arise from his literary productions, which are chiefly 
connected with sacred history. From his knowledge of ancient re- 
cords, he was nominated one of the sub-commissioners of the public 
records, and was authorized to report on the best method of form- 
ing a continuation of Rymer’s Feedera. The commissioners de- 
termined that the new work should consist of a consolidation of 
all the old and new materials, in a chronological series. Three 
volumes of the edition have been published. The commentary on 
the Bible constitutes the most important portion of Dr. Clarke’s 
labours. This able performance is entitled “ ‘The Holy Scriptures, 
&c. &c. with the marginal readings, a collection of parallel texts, 
and copious summaries to each chapter, with a commentary and 
critical notes, designed as a help to the better understanding of 
the Sacred Writings. 8 vols. 4to.” This performance was twice 
laid aside, from indisposition of the author. The part of Genesis 
was first brought out, and ultimately the whole was completed, 
although the immediate friends of Dr, Clarke despaired of ever 
seeing him able to do so. He tells himself, “In this arduous la- 
bone't have had no assistants ; not even a single week’s help from 
an amanuensis ; no person to look for common places, or refer to 
an ancient author ; to find out the place and transcribe a passage 
of Greek, Latin, or any other language, which my memory had 
generally recalled, or to verify a quotation ;—the help excepted 
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which I received in the chronological department, from my own 
nephew. I have laboured alone for nearly twenty-five years pre- 
viously to the work being sent to press ; and fifteen years have been 
employed in bringing it through the press to the public ; and thus 
about forty years of my life have been consumed.” 

The estimation in which Dr. Clarke was held by the congregations 
who had been aware of his great merits, was in some respect in- 
dicated by the fact, that from mere solicitude respecting his health, 
they agreed upon purchasing an estate for him in Lancashire. At 
this residence he continued his commentary, and varied his labours 
by attending to agricultural pursuits, by studying natural and ex- 

rimental philosophy, and the fascinating science of astronomy. 
Tn 1818 he was prevailed on by the principal members of the 
Wesleyan missionary committee to take into his house for the pur- 

se of instructing them in the principles of Christianity, two 

uddhist priests. He educated them for twenty months, when 

they left him—but it is very doubtful if they were Christians after 
all, for there is authentic evidence of their having returned to 
their old worship on reaching Ceylon. The last of Dr. Clarke’s 
benevolent acts was his establishment of schools in the province 
of Ulster. The schools still flourish, and are a monument to the 
liberality of their founder. Dr. Clarke died in August last, of the 
cholera. A summary of his character is given by the editor : 


* As a friend, Dr. Clarke was always distinguished for his undeviating 
constancy. Free, affable, and commnnicative, he was at all times easy of 
access. In company, he was cheerful and familiar, without displaying any 
parade of learning, except when particulur occasions called for a momen- 
tary emanation from his ample stores. His conversation abounded with 
anecdote and incident, sometimes derived from foreign sources, but more 
generally drawn from his own observations on men and manners, collected 
during his journey through life, and treasured up in a highly retentive 
memory. That his reputation, as a man of learning, had not made him 
proud, is shown by the fact, that, though he had numerous opportunities 
of making the acquaintance of persons of distinction, all his intimate friends 
were chosen from among the quiet, the simple, and the unpretending. His 
disinterestedness was a remarkable trait in his character. At atime when 
he had the opportunity of reaping considerable emolument for his labours 
under Government, and he was asked what they could do for him, he 
replied, ‘ Oh, nothing; I dwell among my own people.’ He was strongly 
attached to the body of Christians which owed so much to him, though he 
imagined that the obligation was all on the other side; for he has been 
heard to say, ‘I belong to the Methodists, body and soul, blood and 
sinews ; this coat (seizing hold of his own sleeve) is theirs.’ But, though 
he refused to take any thing for himself, he used his influence to procure 
the advancement of others, among whom may be mentioned the Rev. 
Hartwell Horne; and notwithstanding he might doubtless have been rich, 
had the accumulation of money been one of his objects, he died poor.” 
—pp. 75, 76. 
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The life of Sir James Mackintosh affords plentiful materials for 
an interesting biography. He was a native of Scotland, was a 
destined for the medical profession, and studied under Cullen and 
Black, in Edinburgh. He abandoned the profession, and devoted 
himself to general literature: he nevertheless received his medical 
degree, for which he composed a thesis, De Actione Musculeri. 
Proceeding to London, the theatre where talent had an opportunity 
of profitably developing itself, Mr. Mackintosh produced a pamphlet, 
in which he boldly and ingeniously argued in favour of the right of 
the heir apparent to succeed to the regency. But even the best 
friends of the Whigs, and the Whigs themselves, have seen reason 
to regret the perseverance with which they pursued a theory un- 
justifiable and untenable. Pitt, there can be no question, took the 
right view of this great question, and it would have been much to 
be lamented if that of Fox had been admitted as the valid one 
The failure of the Whigs on the regency question, cast a shade of 
adversity over its partizans, and Mackintosh, under the melancholy 
effects of the disappointment, resolved to resume the study of his 
profession. He went to Leyden, where he spent some time, and 
thence he proceeded to France. The French revolution recalled 
him to politics once more: he returned to London, and published 
his Vindicie Gallice, or defence of the French revolution and its 
English admirers, against the accusations of the Right Honourable 
Edward Burke. Of this performance Dr. Parr had the very highest 


opinion. He said, 


‘“« « In Mackintosh I see the sternness of a republican without his acri- 
mony, and the ardour of a reformer without his impetuosity. His taste in 
morals, like that of Mr. Burke, is equally pure and delicate with his taste 
in literature. His mind is so comprehensive, that generalities cease to be 
barren ; and so vigorous, that detail itself becomes interesting. He intro- 
duces every question with perspicuity, states it with precision, and pursues 
it with easy unaffected method. Sometimes, perhaps, he may amuse his 
readers with excursions into paradox; but he never bewilders them by 
flights into romance. 

‘‘ * His philosophy is far more just, and far more amiable, than the 
philosophy of Paine, and his eloquence is only not equal to the eloquence 
of Burke. He is argumentative without sophistry, fervid without fury, 
profound without obscurity, and sublime without extravagance.’ ”—p. 102. 


In 1792, Mackintosh made up his mind to abandon the medical 
rofession for ever, and entered as a student of law at Lincoln’s 
tak In the year 1798, he announced his intention of delivering a 
course of lectures on the law of nature and of nations. He ap- 
rn for permission from the benchers of the inn, to deliver these 
ectures in the hall; but the spirit of party was too much excited 
to allow a young and active Whig such an opportunity of even in- 
sinuating his principles. Mackintosh, however triumphed, for he 
published his introductory lecture, which at once led all who read 
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it to the conviction that it was both instructive and exempt from 
every objection—Pitt even pronounced it to be the ablest and most 
elegant work in any language which he had met with. 

His defence of Peltier forms one of the brightest achievements 
in Mackintosh’s public career. Madame de Stael mentions, we 
remember, that whilst in exile she read this splendid speech, and 
speaks quite enthusiastically of the consolation which the perusal 
afforded her in her distress; it was translated by her, and was 
greedily read in almost every country of Europe. He obtained 
the appointment of Recorder of Bombay, in 1803, and took his 
seat on the Bench at that place the year afterwards. In this office 
he showed the powers of his genius and the extent of his learning ; 
he proved himself likewise the friend of humanity, by constantly 
endeavouring to establish the principles of civilization amongst the 
natives, by administering justice with an equal and merciful hand. 
' Sir James sat, upon one occasion, as judge in the trial of two 
native officers, who were convicted of an assault on two Dutchmen, 
at night, under circumstances which plainly demonstrated their 
intention to commit murder. Before sentence was passed upon 
them, the judge learned that the prisoners had meditated, first of 
all the death of the judge who should try them, and afterwards they 
intended to murder themselves. In his address to the prisoners, 
Sir James plainly told them that he was aware of their intentions. 
“Tf,” said he, “ the murderous attempt had been executed, I 
should have been the first British magistrate who ever stained with 
his blood the Bench on which he sat to administer justice: but I 
could never have died better than in the discharge of my duty. 
When I accepted the office of a minister of justice, I knew that I 
ought to despise unpopularity and slander, and even death itself.” 

ir James remained seven years on the Indian bench, and shortly 
after his return entered parliament, for which he was returned 
during his life afterwards. His career as a senator is well known, 
and duly appreciated by all who love freedom, justice, and huma- 
nity. Questions of foreign policy, of international law, and which 
involved constitutional doctrines, found in Sir James a learned and 
accomplished illustrator. He was consistent in maintaining the 
rights of conscience, and sought to give them freedom in whatever 
instance those rights were invaded—whether in a Catholic or a 
Socinian people. On all the leading subjects on which the two 
great parties in the state were divided, Sir James took the side 
which most favoured the progress of liberty, civilization, and hap- 
piness. But the important topic on which he bestowed peculiar 
attention was the criminal law, which he repeatedly brought before 
the house, recommended by the most striking facts, the most ex- 
tensive information, and a lofty and varied eloquence. His 
speeches on that great subject are replete with sentiments of en- 
during value, and cannot too often be presented to the public and 
the legislature for their meditation. The enlightened views which 
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he éntertained with respect to the improvement of these laws are 
beautifully developed in the following passage :— 


« «Tf a foreigner were to form his estimate of the people of England 
from a consideration of their penal code, he would undoubtedly conclude 
that they were a nation of barbarians. This expression, though strong, 
was unquestionably true; for what other opinion could a humane foreigner 
form of us when he found that in our criminal law there were two hundred 
criminal offences against which the punishment of death was denounced, 
upon twenty of which only that punishment was ever inflicted—that we 
were savage in our threats, and yet were feeble in our execution of punish- 
ments—that we cherished a system which in theory was odious, but which 
was impotent in practice from its very severity—that in cases of high 
treason, we involved innocent children in all the consequences of their 
father’s guilt—that in cases of corruption of blood we were even still more 
cruel, punishing the offspring when we could not reach the parent—and 
that on some occasions we even proceeded to wreak vengeance upon the 
bodies of the inanimate dead? If the same person were told that we were 
the same nation which had been the first to give full publicity to eve: 
part of our judicial system—that we were the same nation which ‘h 
established the trial by jury, which, blameable as it might be in theory, 
was so invaluable in practice—that we were the same nation which had 
found out the greatest security which had ever been devised for individual 
liberty, the writ of habeas-corpus, as settled by the Act of Charles II— 
that we were the same nation which had discovered the full blessings of a 
representative government, and which had endeavoured to diffuse them 
throughout every part of our free empire, he would wonder at the strange 
anomalies of human nature which could unite things that were in them- 
selves so totally incompatible. If the same foreigner were, in addition to 
this, told that the abuses which struck so forcibly on his attention were 
the abuses of the olden time, which were rather overlooked than tolerated, 
he might, perhaps, relent in his judgment, and confer upon us a milder 
denomination than that of barbarians; but if, on the contrary, ‘lie Were 
told that influence and authority, learning and ingenuity, had combiried 
to resist all reformation of these abuses as dangerous innovations—if he 
were informed that individuals, who, from their rank and -talerits, enjoyed 
not an artificial, but a real superiority, rose to vindicate the worst of these 
abuses, even the outrages on the dead, and to contend for them as bulwarks 
of the constitution and landmarks of legislation, he would revert to his 
first sentiments regarding us, though he might, perhaps, condemn the 
barbarism of the present instead of the barbarism of the past generation. 

“« «T must be allowed to say, that there is a peculiar species of legis- 
lative injustice, in the application of the punishment of death to many 
crimes. The punishment of death is the punishment inflicted upon. the 
highest crime known ; and it is impossible that it can be justly applied, 
unless it be reserved for crimes of the highest enormity. If equal punish- 
ment be inflicted on unequal crimes,—gross, scandalous, flagrant, notorious 
injustice must be the consequence ; and it must be a fault in every system 
of legislation, if it do not confine the highest penalty to the highest crime. 
By acting upon the contrary system, we produce a disproportion between 
the punishment and the offence for which it is inflicted. This is. the. 
peculiar fault of British legislation, that it does not make a distinction 
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between a crime of the first class and that of an inferior degree; and that 
a similar discrimination is not made in the punishment appropriated to 
each. To make myself better understood, I shall just refer to the case of 
imprisonment for debt. The punishment of imprisonment is called by 
some jurists a divisible punishment ; that is, it may be divided into different 
proportions, and thus applied to different kinds of crimes; but that is not, 
and cannot be the case with regard to the punishment of death. Death is 
the highest. punishment which can now be inflicted for any crime. The 
feelings of this latter age do not allow of the barbarous aggravations of 
death practised by our ancestors, and we hang alike the sheep-stealer and 
the parricide. 

“‘ « I do not suppose that any man will justify the horrible aggravations 
and refinement of cruelty by which our ancestors increased the severity 
of the punishment of death ; but as long as the present system of equal visi- 
tation for unequal guilt continues, we are the authors of the most crying 
injustice. If our ancestors inflicted more than mere death, by adding the 
cruelty of torture, at least they had the excuse that they thereby observed 
something like a scale of punishments. Our ancestors, even in the re- 
motest times, endeavoured to make the punishment in some degree bear a 
proportion to the crime. It is true that, in times of barbarous feeling, 
they put men to death by cruel and detestable means; but in so doing, 
they provided a scale of crime and punishment. Though we have, thank 
God, abolished that savage and unchristian practice, we have failed to es- 
tablish a descending scale; and since it is impossible now to inflict more 
than death for the greatest crimes, our only resourse is to inflict less than 
death for offences of minor aggravation. ‘There are various crimes placed 
at a great distance, both as to enormity and depravity, below the crime of 


murder; and yet the punishment of death is indiscriminately inflicted upon 
all of them.’ ”’—pp. 113—115. 


One of the arguments which was usually brought forward to 
justify the penalty of death was, that it excited a Taian of terror 
in the minds of those who witnessed its execution—it impressed on 
the general community such a sense of ignominy and suffering, that 
it was likely to be universally regarded as too dreadful to be in- 
curred. Hence it was ctinhadal that the crimes against which 
capital punishment was denounced would be prevented by a fear of 


the consequences which it would bring down. But how does Sir 
James meet that argument : 


«‘ « The philosophic criminal,’ said he, ‘ may even imagine that at least 
there is something dignified in dying well, and that part of the infamy of 
his punishment may be compensated by the firmness of his endurance. 
He may feel that the infamy attached to it may be absorbed and extin- 
guished in the blaze of a death boldly and patiently suffered, with a mag- 
nanimity and heroism worthy of a better cause. It is for that reason, 
among others that I think the punishment of death ill adapted to the crime 
of forgery; and it is to be recollected that it is not mere justice, but 
manifest, signal, and conspicuous justice, which is necessary to satisfy the 
public. Hence it may be laid down as a maxim, with very few exceptions, 
that the acts to which the punishment of death should be applied, should 
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not only be in the highest degree dangerous to society, but should be 
attended with circumstances of violence and blood, leaving a deep im- 
pression on the mind of the community, and reviving indignation at the 
offender at the recollection of his crime. It is only to such fearful offences 
that the punishment of death should be applied. I do not mean to under- 


value the guilt of forgery; but I contend that, according to the general 
feeling of mankind, it is not that species of crime which, by subsequent 
reflection upon its circumstances, excites sentiments of indignation, or re- 
calls a sense of the justice of the punishment.’ ”’—pp. 115, 116. 


Though Sir James had been long labouring under indisposition, 
yet his Yeath was occasioned by an accident—a piece of the breast- 
bone of a chicken delayed in his throat one day at dinner, and 
gave rise to very formidable symptoms by the consequent irrita- 
tion. He died with the greatest firmness and submission to the 
Divine will. 

In the life of Admiral Peere Williams Freeman, who died in 
February last, in his 91st year, we find little to interest us. The 
only passage to which we can, with any expectation of satisfyin 
him, direct the reader’s attention, is an anecdote of the early you 
of the admiral, in which he accidentally developed the intrepidity 
and humanity which characterized his life. Whilst on board as a 
midshipman, he and one of his colleagues had each a favourite dog: 
the dog of Freeman received some chastisement from the other 
midshipman, and this was resented. The result was, that each 
threw the other’s dog into the sea. Williams was angry, but asked 
of the other if he (Ww illiams) saved the dog of his opponent, would 
the opponent save his? The other replied in the affirmative, when 
Williams jumped into the water, caught the dog, and brought him 
on deck. The other midshipman followed the example, so that 
the poor animals, at all events, gained by the compromise. 

The biography of Dr. Welsh forms a very interesting part of 
this volume, inasmuch as it displays the wonderful utility which a 
man can render who, with the power has also the inclination, to 
benefit his fellow-creatures. He accompanied the 49th regiment 
to Canada, from which place he was ordered by Government to 
introduce vaccination amongst the Indians. The native tribes were . 
literally cut down in thousands by this plague. Dr. Walsh passed 
into the interior of the Indian territories, and established himself 
in a wigwam im one of the towns. Here the Potawotamies and 
the Chipaways surrounded him, to receive the benefit of the healing 
medicine, which they believed him to possess; and so ardent was 
he in the desire to extend the advantages of vaccination far and 
near, that he undertook to instruct the most intelligent of the 
natives in the mysteries of the operation. During this interesting 
excursion, the feelings of the physician were gratified in a manner 
which he always remembered, amongst those children of nature. 
His taste also prompted him to find out an opportunity for collect- 
ing very important materials to illustrate the natural history of the 
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region which he visited. His work, we regret to say, has never 
seen the light. 

Mr. Charles Butler, of Lincoln’s-inn, the celebrated conveyancer, 
is commemorated in this work, chiefly as a voluminous writer, the 
bare catalogue of whose productions during his protracted life would 
be almost a task. The following eulogy we quote merely in the 


hope that some benefit may arise from the example which it 
gives :— 


*« Mr. Butler’s habits of life were remarkably temperate and -regular ; 
and his application to intellectual pursuits was unremitting. M. Pelisson, 
in his account of M. Huet, the celebrated Bishop of Avranches, observes 
of that prelate, that from his ‘earliest years he gave himself‘to study ; that, 
at his rising, his going to bed, and during his ‘meals, he was reading, or 
had others 'to read to him; that neither the fire of youth, the interruption 
of business, the variety of his employments, the society of his friends, nor 
the bustle of the world, could:ever moderate his ardour for study. These 
expressions Mr. Butler applied to his uncle, Mr. Alban Butler, the author 
of ‘ The Lives of the Saints,’ and says, ‘ he believes that, with some justice 
at least, he may also apply them to himself ;’ adding, however, that his 
love of literature never seduced him from his professional duties. ‘ Very 
early rising, a systematie division of his time, abstinence from all company, 
and from all diversions not likely to. amuse him highly, from reading, 
writing, or even thinking on modern party politics, and above all, never 
permitting a bit or scrap of time to be unemployed, have supplied him with 
an abundance of literary hours. ‘His literary agquisitions are principally 
owing to the rigid observance of four rules: to direct his attention to one 
literary object only at a time; ‘to read the best book upon it, consulting 
others as little’as possible ; when the subject was contentious, to read the 
best book on each side; to find out men of information, and when in their 
society, to listen, not to talk.’ In another place, he observes, ‘ It cannot 
be said of him, as of M. Tessier, that he was so absorbed in his literary. 
pursuits, that his wife was frequently obliged to drag him from his library 
to his bureau. To this necessity, the loved and revered person to whom 


the Reminiscent owes thirty-seven years of happiness, was never exposed.’ 
—pp. 163, 164. 


The biography of Sir Walter Scott is a copy, with some slight 
alterations, of the account furnished by Mr. Chambers, of Edin- 
burgh, and of which some thousands were sold at 3d. a copy in this 
metropolis. We mention the circumstance for the purpose of justi- 
fying the reproaches that might be addressed to the editor of this 
volume, for contenting himself, on such an important occasion, with 
a vulgar piracy of the kind. The readers of a standard work like 
the Annual Biography expected better things than such a derelic- 
tion of duty on an occasion so critical. An original life should have 
been prepared of such a man as Sir Walter: no expense should 
have been spared, no importunity should have been omitted in pro- 
curing the fullest and most authentic details of his life and labours 
for such a periodical as that before us. We can tell the editor, 
that if this work proceeds upon the principle which has been ob- 
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served upon this occasion, his obituary will dwindle down to the 
rank of a mere compilation, and every body who before looked to 
it as a faithful recorder of the lives and actions of great men pro- 
perly authenticated, will no longer grant to it any other respect 
than that which belongs to a careless selection from the penny 
periodicals of the day. 

The circumstances under which Dr. John Matthias Turner died, 
reflect a melancholy interest on his life. He was appointed to suc- 
ceed to the bishopric of Calcutta, an office which had hitherto 
proved fatal to those in a very short time who were nominated to 
fulfil its duties. Dr. Turner, when he heard of his appointment, 
was residing as rector at Wilmslow, in Cheshire. When the intel- 
ligence arrived, his lady was on her death-bed ; but such was the 
confidence which the husband had reason to place in her judgment, 
that she was consulted as to the propriety of his undertaking the 
mission. The heroic woman strongly urged her husband to accept 
the great duty—she despised all considerations of sacrifices of per- 
sonal health, convenience, and even of life itself—what were they, 
she exclaimed, compared with the satisfaction of promoting the 
glory of God, and the welfare of immortal souls. Middleton, she 
said, and Heber, and James, died in succession; but death, if 
necessary, should be courted by the servant who had sworn fidelity 
as a servant of Christ. 

An inauspicious accident occurred to the Bishop just before his 
departure from Portsmouth. The packet, called the Cairnbrae 
Castle, which contained his library and property, was wrecked off 
the Isle of Wight ; both were sealed. but the gentleman who was 
with him when he examined the cases, bears testimony to the 
patient manner in which he surveyed the destruction. The com- 
pany in which Dr. Turner proceeded in the Pallas to India was in 
every way suited to his taste. Lord Dalhousie was amongst them, 
and Captain Fitzclarence was the captain of the vessel. As became 
the clerical character of the Bishop, he puts forward in his corre- 
spondence, in a prominent manner, the manner in which the Sab- 
bath was spent on board. The Bishop seemed to have found in the 
waters of the Atlantic the Castalia of ancient times, the source of 
the divinest effusions which poetry either boasts of or acknowledges. 
He in fact turned the account of the Sunday into a lyric, of which 
the following is a faithful copy :— 


‘““ SUNDAY AT SEA. 


‘“* Bounding along the obedient surges, 

Cheerly on her onward way, 

Her course the gallant vessel urges 
Across thy stormy gulf, Biscay ! 

In the sun the bright waves glisten, 
Rising slow with measured swell, 

Hark! what sounds unwonted ?—Listen, 
Listen ! ’tis the Sabbath bell. 

VoL. 1. (1833) wo. 11. U 
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“ Hush’d the tempest’s wild commotion, 

Winds and waves have ceased their war, 

O’er the wide and sullen ocean 
That shrill sound is heard afar. 

And comes it as a note of gladness 
To thy tried spirit ? wanderer, tell : 

Or rather doth thy heart’s deep sadness 
Wake at that simple Sabbath bell ? 


** It speaks of ties which duties sever, 
Of hearts so fondly knit to thee ; 
Kind hands, kind looks, which, wanderer, never 
Thine hand shall grasp, thine eye shall see. 
It speaks of home, and all its pleasures ; 
Of scenes where memory loves to dwell; 
And bids thee count thy heart’s best treasures : 
Far, far away, that Sabbath bell. 


« Listen again; thy wounded spirit 

Shall soar from earth, and seek above 

That kingdom which the bless’d inherit, 
The mansions of eternal love. 

Earth and its lowly cares forsaking, 
(Pursued too keenly, loved too well), 

To faith and hope thy soul awaking, 
Thou hearest with joy the Sabbath bell.”—p. 263. 


The first care of the Bishop on his arrival was the due observance 
of the Lord’s Day. His zealous measures for this object subjected 
him to some reflections, but he persevered undeterred, and finally 
produced a marked amelioration of the abuses which he was under 
the necessity of denouncing. 

The name of John Syme, of Ryedale, which is unfortunately 
amongst the list of the obituaries in this volume, reminds us of 
one of the kindest, and we will add, one of the best rewarded friends 
of Burns, that ever gladdened that honest poet’s heart ; for it ts 
evident from the poems of the Scotch bard, that he was grateful to 
Mr. Syme, and no doubt he would be happy now to have a con- 
sciousness that it was his own notice of Mr. Syme in his works 
which has preserved the name and character of that gentleman to 
this hour. When Burns became an excise officer, he lived in the 
same town with Mr. Syme, who paid him every attention : 


“« At his table he was always a welcome guest, where, like Yorick, he 
often set the company in aroar ; and though his name and fame had gone 
before him, there can be no doubt that Mr. Syme was instrumental in in- 
troducing him to some of the first characters and families in the district. 
_ To a certain extent they were kindred spirits. Mr. Syme had profited by 
a liberal education, possessed a most tenacious memory, had read exten- 
sively, quoted aptly and with enviable readiness, devoted his pen occasion- ° 
ally to the belles lettres, and, though not an author, was an excellent 
judge of the writings of other.men. In one word, Mr. Syme, for years, 
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knew more of the Poet than any other man of his time; and he has been 
often heard to say, that those who had merely read Burns’ writings had but 
a faint idea of the extent of his powers—which shone most resplendently 
in conversation, and escaped in bursts of wit, eloquence, or satire, which 
were felt and acknowledged by dill as electrical, when he happened to be in 
the vein, and the company agreeable, In a letter written by Mr. Syme, in 
November, 1829, and addressed to Mr. H. Constable, respecting a newly 
discovered portrait of the Poet, we find a passage strongly corroborative of 
what has just been stated. ‘ The Poet’s expression varied perpetually, 
according to the idea that predominated in his mind; and it was beautiful 
to mark how well the play of his lips indicated the sentiment he was about 
to utter. His eyes and lips — the first remarkable for fire, and the second 
for flexibility — formed at all times an index to his mind; and as sunshine 
or shade predominated, you might have told, @ priori, whether the com- 
pany where he happened to be seated, were to be favoured with a scintil- 
lation of wit, asentiment of benevolence, or a burst of fiery indignation. 
Mr. Taylor’s portrait certainly gains on you, and upon the whole I con- 
sider it a valuable production. The hat might have been dispensed with, 
and is a novelty to me, although its shape may be suited to the fashion of 
the times. I cordially concur in what Sir Walter Scott says of the Poet’s 
eyes. In his animated moments, and particularly when his anger was 
roused by instances of tergiversation, meanness, or tyranny, they were 
actually like coals of living fire.’” 


The facts which the faithful history of Mr. Jeremy Bentham’s 
life exhibits, are replete with interest. We are told that at three 
years of age he read Rapin’s History of England as a mere 
amusement, and that at seven he went over the French Télémaque 
with the ease of an veritable Francois. At eight he added the per- 
fect skill of a violin player to his other premature accomplishments. 
During one of the vacations which he spent at home, after leaving 
Westminster school, young Bentham indulged his fancy with 
poring over the works of Helvetius on the Mind. It is said by his 
most intimate friends, that this book afforded him the germ of 
that principle, in developing which he spent a protracted life. He 
passed through the University of Oxford with eclat, having ob- 
tained his batchelor’s degree at 16, and that of master of arts at 
20 years of age. From the University he proceeded to Lincoln’s- 
inn, where he entered for the bar, and was a bencher of that society 
mn 1817. 

Bentham, in even his most youthful days, was familiarly called 
“ the philosopher.” He attended Blackstone’s law lectures at 
Oxford—he drank tea with Hogarth—he took notes of Lord Mans- 
field’s charges—and he was member of a club of which Johnson was 
the most eminent. But it was at Oxford that he gave proof of that 
acute power of perception and that high moral character which cer- 
tainly belouged to him in after life. Five students at Oxford were, 
during his time, expelled as methodists. Their crime was, that 
they met in their chambers, and conversed over the bible ; and that 
when persons were sent to examine them, for the heads of the col- 
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lege had heard of their meetings, the sense which they put on the 
thirty-nine articles differed in some respect from the interpretation 
adopted by the interrogators. We have Bentham’s own words for 
the effect of this proceeding on his youthful mind, for he was a wit- 
ness to it. His affection, which, on his entrance to the University, 
was quite plowing for the Church of England, he declares was 
eternally obliterated from his heart by the expulsion of the innocent 
and meritorious youths. Bentham at this time was not required to 
sign the thirty-nine articles ; but when his time for doing so ap- 
proached, he received notice of the demand, and eoneamid as a 
conscientious man would do, to examine them for himself, and see 
if he could sign them without committing his moral character. We 


must allow the sufferer to explain the nature of the perplexity which 
ensued : 


‘‘ The examination was unfortunate. In some of them, no meaning at 
all could I find; in others, no meaning but one, which, in my eyes, ‘was 
but too plainly irreconcileable either to reason or to Scripture. Commu- 
nicating my distress to some of my fellow collegiates, I found them sharers 
in it. Upon inquiry, it was found that among the fellows of the College 
there was one to whose office it belonged, among other things, to remove 
all such scruples. We repaired to him with fear and trembling. His 
answer was cold; and the substance of it was—that it was not for unin- 
formed youths, such as we, to presume to set up our private judgments 
against a public one, formed by some of the holiest as well as best and 
wisest men thatever lived. When, out of the multitude of his attendants, 
Jesus chose twelve for his Apostles, by the men in office he was declared 
to be possessed by a devil; by his own friends, at the same time, he was 
set down for mad. The like fate, weré my conscience to have showed 
itself more scrupulous than that of the official casuist, was before my 
eyes. Before the eyes of Jesus stood a comforter—his Father—an Al- 
mighty one. Before my weak eyes stood no comforter. In my father, in 
whom in other cases I might have looked for a comforter, I saw nothing 
but a tormentor: by my ill-timed scruples, and the public disgrace that 
would have been the consequence, his fondest hopes would have been 
blasted, the expenses he had bestowed on my education bestowed in vain. 
To him, | durst not so much as confess those scruples. I signed: but by 
the view I found myself forced to take of the whole business, such an 


impression was made, as will never depart from me but with life.” 
—pp. 323, 324. 


Mr. Bentham was induced to visit Paris when the Revolution 
broke- out: here he became intimate with Brissot, who seems, 
from some records he has left, to have entertained a great admira- 
tion of the young Englishman’s qualities. 

In the year 1784, Mr. Bentham commenced a tour on the conti- 
nent, during which he undertook a distant journey to Crechoff, in 
Russia, where his brother Sir Samuel was quartered as commandant 
of an independent battalion of 1,000 men. Sir Samuel was at a 
distance on duty when Mr. Jeremy arrived ; but the visitor con- 
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soled himself for his brother’s absence, by sitting down in the 
bleak wilds of southern Russia, and actually composing, amidst the 
yells of lard-eating Cossacks, his fine and invincible argument 
against the usury laws. 

The death of Bentham’s father left him in easy circumstances, 
and liking neither law nor courts, Mr. Jeremy was satisfied with 
all the expectations which a literary life affords. In 1802 he 
was re a member of the National Institute, at a period when 
no more than three vacancies existed, and one was reserved for no 
less a personage than Napoleon, the First Consul. One of the 
most singular circumstances attending the literary career of Mr. 
Bentham was, that his manuscript treatises on legislation were 
translated by a French gentleman named Dumont, and appeared 
before the world for the first time in a French dress. 

The simplicity, the perfect independence, the edifying moral 
career of Bentham, at once offer an irresistible testimony as to the 
sincerity of his avowed principles. He was accustomed to extra- 
ordinary mental labour: he seldom for any day during half a cen- 
tury, devoted less than eight or ten hours, and sometimes even 
twelve, to intense mental employment. This assiduity he bore, 
notwithstanding the admonitions to be careful, which his weak 
physical constitution so frequently suggested. He carefully ar- 
ranged his time, being persuaded, from the very outset of his 
career, that the loss or abuse of the smallest portion of time was a 
real calamity in his estimation. 

The number of works which were published by Mr. Bentham is 
almost incredible. The utility, at least of some of them, is a 
matter of too much notoriety to be disputed. It is a curious fact, 
that a work which he published in 1791, was the source from which 
the principle of a Legislative Act was drawn in 1791. This was 
The Panopticon, or The Inspection House, which contained a new 
principle of construction, yg to any sort of establishment 
in which the majority are to be kept under inspection, with a plan 
of management adapted to the principle. Mr. Pitt, when he saw 
this work, gave up a plan of his own, then in progress, for ameli- 
orating the state of our prisons: even acts of parliament were 
passed for the purpose of carrying into execution Mr. Bentham’s 
plan. George the Third, whose vindictiveness was one of the:most 
unpardonable of his bad qualities, found out that Bentham had 
been his antagonist in one of the periodicals of the day. His im- 
partial and noble-minded majesty refused to put his name to some 
document in which Bentham was concerned. Pitt remonstrated— 
the king was inexorable in his resentment—and, will it be believed, 
acts were absolutely repealed by his majesty’s desire, which in part 
realized Bentham’s plan, but which were rendered useless because 
the king refused to follow up the completion of the project by not 
assenting to other statutes which were essential to it. A young 
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friend of Mr. Bentham’s has supplied the following account of tha 
celebrated man in his private capacity : 


“«« The person of Mr. Bentham, during the latter years of his life, was 
eminently striking: simplicity was the main feature in his appearance ; and 
that feature was so strongly imposed upon those who casually beheld him, 
as to trench somewhat on those bounds to which simplicity is so nearly 
allied. Who can read the ‘ Werther,’ without feeling that it verges on the 
very borders of the ridiculous? and who, at the same time, is not softened 
into womanhood at the powerful picture of despair and hopelessness drawn 
in that simple garb? So it was with Mr. Bentham: there were persons 
who did not scruple to intrude upon the old man’s privacy, for the purpose 
of drawing an unworthy caricature ; but there were others who approached 
him with reverence, and who departed, as did the visiters of the Prophet 
of old, with peace in their hearts. 

‘* «T recollect well the day on which I first saw him. A parcel of us 
were playing at rackets in a small court attached to his grounds at West- 
minster, and we were also making a huge noise of laughter at the bad 
jokes of one who isnow no more. Presently we heard a loud voice shout 
some words out of a window, which I misinterpreted into ‘ Don’t make that 
noise, —but which, when I enjoined quietness, were laughingly translated 
into ‘ D——e, you may come and make a noise ;’ meaning, that his secre- 
tary, who was with us, might go and play on the organ, as the morning’s 
studies were concluded. Shortly afterwards the old philosopher came out, 
leaning on the arm of his ‘ dear friend and quondam pupil,’ R. D——e. 
His apparel hung easily about him; and consisted chiefly of a grey coat, 
light breeches, and white woollen stockings hanging loosely about his legs ; 
whilst his venerable locks, which floated over the collar and down his back, 
were surmounted by a straw hat of most grotesque and indiscribable shape, 
communicating to his appearance a strong contrast to the quietude and so- 
briety of his general aspect. He winded round the walks of his garden at 
a pace somewhat faster than a walk, yet not quite so quick as a trot; his 
supporter having some little difficulty in keeping up with him. As he ap- 
proached where I stood, D e beckoned me to come forward, which I did, 
when he introduced me by name to his venerable instructor, who smiled upon 
me, and held out one of his hands, which I was only prevented from treat- 
lug as subjects do those of emperors, by a feeling of false shame, lest my 
action should excite the ridicule of my racket companions. He spoke a 
few words to me, and then passed on, leaving a trace on my mind of the 
mos: pleasing description, yet not untinged with melancholy at the thought 
that his career was so nearly concluded. I often saw him after that time ; 
and was wont to take up a position in one corner of the grounds, whence 
I could see him without being observed. I never looked upon his face with- 
out feeling the truth of the remark which has brought together the ex- 
tremes of human life, and found a similitude between age and infancy. ° 
There was a settled expression of bland and pleasing thought, altogether 
free from any thing like the slightest indication of passion. He seemed 
to have passed through life unscathed by those turbulent feelings which 
result from an indulgence of the passions: the lines of his countenance 
were well defined and deeply engraved; but there was no scowl on the 
brow; there were no marks of contempt or scorn about the mouth: an 
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open and somewhat laughing aspect seemed to intimate the quiet medi- 
tation in which his manhood and age had passed away, Yet was he by no 
means unapt, or unobservant of what passed around him. His table-talk 
partook largely of reminiscences of bygone days, but he would now and 
then indulge in some lively sally upon those who were his guests. To one 
of them, a gentleman alike distinguished by the honesty and earnestness 
of his opinions, and by the talent with which he supports them with his 
pen, but to whose conversation Garrick’s joke on Goldsmith might be ap- 
plied —* He writes like an angel, but talks like poor poll’—he once said, 
whilst at table,— J , take that pen in your hand.’ ‘he pen was taken. 
‘ There; now, J——, you're one of the cleverest fellows in England, 
Put it down.” The pen was laid down. ‘There; now, J » you're 
one of the greatest noodles I know of. Don’t talk, J——; don’t talk. 
Write! write! 

«« « He passed the evening of his days surrounded by friends and ad- 
mirers, who were delighted to pay him that homage which was his due: 
and he sunk at last into the repose of the grave, with the conviction that 
his life had been useful to his fellow creatures, blameless to others, and 
pleasing to himseif.’ ’”’—pp. 362—364. 


Miss Spence, Sir John Leslie, and Lord Tenterden, furnish the 
subjects for the concluding portion of this volume, in conjunction 
with that portion which is called the index, and into which is thrust 
the commonalty, high and low, of those who paid the debt of na- 
ture during the year. We have only room to mention the curious 
trait which distinguished the last moments of the late Chief Justice 
of the King’s Bench, Lord Tenterden. The noble lord died, there 
is no doubt, with harness on his back ; he may truly be said to 
have stepped from the bench to the grave. During his last mo- 
ments, when his family were around him, painfully watching his last 
struggles, he was observed feebly to move his head, as if he had 
been engaged in writing: he was heard forthwith to exclaim, 
** Gentlemen of the jury, you may retire.” 











Art. X. 


1. Annals of the Turkish Empire, from 1591 to 1659, of the 
Christian Era. By Nata. Translated from the Turkish by 
CuareEs Fraser. Vol.1l. 4to. London: Printed for the Ori- 
ental Translation Fund of Great Britain and Ireland. 1832. 


2. The Siyar-ul-Mutakherin, a History of the Mahomedan Power 
in India during the last Century. By Mir Gholam Hussein- 
Khan. Revised from the Translation of Haji Musteffa, and 
collated with the Persian original. By Joun Briges, M.R. A.S. 
Lieutenant-Colonel in the Madras Army. Vol. I. London: 
Printed for the Oriental Translation Fund of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 1832. 


In each of the publications issued by the Oriental Translation So- 
ciety, we find, as they succeed one another, the manifestations of 
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still greater attention, still increasing determination, to render itself 
useful. Whether we regard the ability, learning, and sound dis- 
cretion which guide the selection of the works, as well as the exe- 
cution of the versions, or whether we look merely to the scale on 
which the mechanical arrangements are conducted, we shall find 
every thing complete, admirable, and consistent. 

The quarto whose title stands first at the head of this article, 
may be regarded as a work of extraordinary value. It is the com- 
position a Turkish annalist, whose learning and talents far 
outstrip his impartiality. He has given, for the most part no 
doubt from his own observation, a history of the most important 
events which occurred during seventy years in the Turkish do- 
minions. The period at which his account commences is 1000 of 
the Hijrah or Hejeret, and it ends in the year 1070 of the same 
era. ‘I'he corresponding dates in our calendar are 1591 and 1661, 
the intermediate term being 70 years. The work was written in 
two large folio volumes, printed in Constantinople in the year of 
the Hijrah 1147, and was the 12th printed work which issued from 
the imperial press at Constantinople. The volume which is now 
before us, contains a description of the transactions of the first 
28 years, or about a fourth of the general work. 

In order that the reader may be able to comprehend the narrative 
in this volume, which takes up the history of affairs somewhat ab- 
ruptly, it is proper to state, that the foundation of the Turkish 
power appears to have originated with the accession of Osman or 
Othman I. to the rank of emir of a tribe of Tartars, in the room 
of his father: this was in the year A. D. 1299. Osman acquired, 
by conquest in a few years, the possession of several provinces in 
Asia. In 1300 A. D. he assumed to himself the title of sultan, 
and fixed his residence at Sheher, a city of Anatolia. Brusa, Nice, 
and Nicomedia, in Bithynia, were added to the other possessions in 
successive reigns, and after 50 or 60 years, the whole of the Roman 
empire in the east became subject to Ottoman power. 

The events of each year are given in separate chapters, which 
exhibit, in ample detail, the most trifling as well as the most im- 
pitas proceedings of the government. Unfortunately the cease- 
ess wars in which the sultans were engaged, whether for the sup- 
pression of foreign or domestic enemies, communicate to the nar- 
rative a character of monotony which general readers will not al- 
ways be pleased with. Almost in every chapter we have accounts 
of the warlike preparations which are going forward, and of the 
measures which the grand vezir is engaged in for providing a suffi- 
cient army to secure success to the intended expedition. Some- 
times the army goes forth for the purpose of defending the country 
against an ambitious invader, at other times a rebellious chief or a 
1eolutionary tribe will provoke the indignation of the sultan by 
seditious movements ; and in the conclusion of each campaign, we 
are sure to be regaled with a plentiful return of such spoils as 
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human heads, the most acceptable form of tribute which a Turk 
can obtain from his victim. 

Now and then, when a sultan dies, there is along interval suc- 
ceeding, during which the Ottomans are tearing each other to 
pieces under the goading influence of three or four of the deceased 
sultan’s children, who are rivals for the throne. They fight des- 
perately in general; the milk of brotherly kindness is always sus- 
ceptible of being turned into a dreadfully bitter liquor, and when 
one succeeds to the sceptre, it is generally necessary that he should 
take the most certain steps to prevent the others from taking it out 
of his hands. The strangest mortals living must these Ottomans 
have been in the time which answers to that of our Charles I. A 
profligate fellow of a pasha obtained unbounded favour at court by 
rich presents to the queen mother: he has so much influence that 
he can vend away government places and pocket large bribes. 
When any body asked him for a situation, the imperturbable villain 
used to say, “ Do ou know to whom [ shall give the presents you 
have sent me?” Such a plunderer as this could not long escape ; 
he became an object of general hatred. One day when the sultan 
was going to service at St. Sophia’s, a set of desperate fellows went 
up to the king, and very politely asked if his majesty would have 
the goodness to permit them just to slay the minister. The king 
paused for a moment, and looking at the fellows— Ho,” said he, 
“T see that it is out of ill-will that you want to kill my minister ;” 
so he would not give his consent. But it was not long before the 


pasha was conveyed on board a vessel to the Seven Towers, and 


there was strangled in the. night. 

Amongst the remarkable events recorded in the year Hijrah 
1006, is the account of a lady of high rank at Damascus, who was 
delivered, after only three months’ pregnancy, of two male children, 
and shortly after of twelve more, all fully formed, but not living, 
female children. Such a phenomenon as this is considered by the 
Ottoman doctors to be by no means improbable—it is denominated 


‘by them an error of nature. 


The condition of Turkey, in the times to which our attention is 
directed, seems to have made it a matter of necessity that many of 
the local governments should be entrusted to persons who were 


experienced in the vices and crimes of the provincial communities. 


The authorities were in general persons whose whole employment 
seemed to consist solely in a design to.enrich themselves. A spe- 
cimen, however, of one of those characters will more familiarly 
convey a notion of what they were than any general description. 
The name of Deli Hassan is frequently, in the early part of this 
volume, associated with deeds of great atrocity. By one of those 
strange accidents with which the Ottomans are well acquainted, 
this same Deli Hassan was raised to the government of Bosnia: 
he only made use of the privileges supplied by this office to increase 
the number of his enormities, and he was expelled from his office. 
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The Sultan gave him the government of Temisvar, where he ex- 
cited quite as much hostility as he had raised already in Bosnia: 


‘‘ After the reduction of Osterghin, his excellency the commander-in- 
chief, sent word to the inhabitants of Temisvar to have an eye on Deli 
Hasan, and to watch his movements. This hint was enough. One day 
some of the garrison of Temisvar went out as if they had meant to follow 
the chase, but instead of this fell upon Deli Hasan and his suite, the latter 
of whom they killed. Deli Hasan fled to Belgrade, where Ghazi Hasan 
Pasha, the kaimakam, received him as his guest. He afterwards, however, 
placed him within the fortress, and sent an account of his arrival at Bel- 
grade to Constantinople ; whence a sentence of death against Deli Hasan, 
his brother’s son, Kuchuk Beg, was instantly returned, and both of them 
underwent that sentence accordingly. , 

“It has been reported, that whilst Deli Hasan was in Bosnia, he had 
attempted a most daring crime against the Ottoman government, which 
however had failed. As this story is not less wonderful in its development 
than it was audacious in its contrivance, we shall here relate it. Delf 
Hasan, it would appear, wrote letters to the Venetians and to the pope, 
asking them to have a fleet in readiness opposite the fortress of Rasna; 
promising, in these letters, that he would deliver up that fortess to them, 
and that he would afterwards reduce several other places of strength on 
the shores of the Archipelago, and deliver them over to them also; but it 
was necessary, he added, that they should pay him a hundred thousand 
pieces of gold inadvance. It was in this manner he proposed to stipulate 
with the enemy. No answer to these proposals having reached him whilst he 
was in Bosnia, he, after his translation to Temisvar, hired a fellow for a hun- 
dred pieces of gold, and sent him off with a duplicate of his former commu- 
nications to the two parties above-mentioned. This hired peasant, or what- 
ever he was, instead of fulfilling his engagement, went and waited upon 
Murdéd Pasha, the then commander-in-chief, told him all he knew, and 
showed him Deli Hasan’s letters. ‘The commander desired him to proceed 
without delay and deliver them to the proper quarter, but to be sure to 
call on him when he returned. The messenger set out as he had been 
dusired, and delivered his papers in the manner he had been directed: when 
the king of Spain and the pope sent, each of them, an agent along with 
Deli Hasan’s messenger, who was to communicate to him the views of 
these personages. These two agents and the messenger reached Zimnin, 
where the two former took up their lodgings in a certain house, whilst the 
latter proceeded to inform the authorities of their arrival, and the purport 
of their message: and which, among other things, went on to say, that 
they, the bearers, were the accredited agents of the two personages for- 
merly mentioned, that the words of these men might be as much relied on 
as if they had been heard proceeding from the lips of their principals ; that 
they had sworn fidelity to the trust reposed in them, and that, therefore, 
every apprehension of fraud being practised ought to be banished. Such, 
in fact, was the story these agents themselves delivered before Abdi Ali, 
Murad Pash4’s deputy, whom they actually supposed was Deli Hasan him- 
self. These messengers, or agents, were moreover commissioned to say, 
that as soon as they returned with an answer to the pope anid the king of 
Spain, a draft on the Franks residing in Belgrade for one hundred thousand 
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pieces of gold would be instantly sent to Deli Hasan. Such is the version 
of this story: and it is hardly necessary to say that these two accredited 
infidels were immediately put to death.” —pp. 315, 316. 


In the year 1015 of the Hireh, Dervish Pasha, who had been 
raised to the dignity of Grand Vezir by means of the most odious 
practices, met with his death. One is almost inclined to forgive 
the Jew for the crime of causing Dervish’s death, he compassed 
his object with so much ingenuity. It was customary for Jews to 
hire with grandees, and when they did so, they usually kept an 
account of receipts and expenditure. Dervish set about building a 

alace, the expenses of which were faithfully set down by the Jew. 
The former one day called for the bill, which he immediately ob- 
tained: the charge seemed to him enormous, and he insulted the 
Jew for his supposed extravagance. The latter, with the utmost 
resignation, tore the bill and put it into the fire, saying that it 
was merely to please Dervish that he had presented the paper, and 
that he was sorry for doing so. The Pasha forgave him, and all 
seemed to go on well, 

At night the Jew procured some labourers, who dug a subterra- 
nean passage from the Pasha’s palace to the wall of the imperial 
treasury, and stopped up the mouth of the opening so as that 
nothing was visible. The next step of the insidious Hebrew was 
to write to the collector of taxes, who he knew cordially hated 
Dervish, and state accusations against him of meditating a robber 
of the treasury. The ay arg reached the Sultan, who consol 
inquiry to be made, when the subterranean passage was found, and 
declared to be a proof of the guilt of Dervish. He was sent for to 
the palace, where he was suddenly seized, and first strangled with 
a tent-rope: in a little time his feet beginning to move, the emperor 
drew his dagger and cut the throat of Dervish. . 

As has been the case ever since, tlie territory of Egypt was in 
these ancient days a source of perpetual anxiety to the emperors 
of Turkey. Ibrahim Pasha, the last governor, had been immolated 
to appease popular fury, and the government was entrusted to 
Mohammed Pasha: the latter found that all his predecessors had 
made it a point to begin by exacting exorbitant fines from the 
inspectors of taxes ; as the inspectors raised their revenues by im- 
positions on the irhabitants, the exactions of the governors were 
necessarily felt in greatest force by the humble people, who were 
at last driven, by the most cruelly severe extortion, to rise in rebel- 
lion. The prudent Mohammed saw what was wanted to be done, 
and that he set about accomplishing without delay: he delivered 
the people from unjust burdens, and restored confidence, harmony, 
and peace so well, that the most timid could travel to and from 
Grand Cairo without the slightest danger of molestation. Amongst 
the other measures which he undertook for the establishment of 
good order, Mohammed adopted the following :— 
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“* One of his measures was, regulating the coin of Egypt, which had 
been very much worn and obliterated, and which of course had caused 
much confusion, and even deception in buying and selling. Another was, 
rectifying the abuses and unlawful practices carried on between the farmers 
and the tax-gatherers, which had occasioned, not unfrequently, a deficiency 
in the public granaries and magazines. A third was—The janissaries and 
other troops in Egypt having no barracks, and being besides unmarried, 
he erected, within the fortress, suitable odds for them to live in. By this 
means the garrison or fortress was always furnished with troops, whilst the 
inhabitants, at the same time, were screened from the violence of the 
soldiery. A fourth was—He took charge of the golden and silver girdles 
or hoops which had been made for defending the pillars of Mecca, and the 
cistern of pure gold, all which had been sent to Egypt from Constan- 
tinople, and forwarded them with proper artists to the place of their des- 
tination. These artists not only performed that work without either fee or 
reward, but rendered several other important services to that holy place. 
For instance, they enlarged and renewed the pulpit, which was formerly too 
narrow ; they renewed the portico which runs along the cistern; the 
beautified and adorned the pillars in the centre of that noble edifice, and 
also its walls; the metaf (or the place round which pilgrims walked in 
procession) was rendered smooth and equal ; they repaired or built anew 
the court, and carried away the whole of the rubbish and dirt which had 
for years been accumulating in the vicinity of the sacred temple; they also 
caused the beds or canals of the waters of Mecca and Arfat to be repaired. 
A fifth was—The repairs of the wells of Azlam, a place which was about 
half-way between Mecca and Cairo, where the pilgrims and the well- 
furnished caravans of Egypt used to meet, which were in a great measure 
rendered useless by the rebellious Arabs. It would appear that the vali 
of Egypt, Sherif Pasha, had, in 1004, opened these wells, commonly 
called the wells of Ibrahim Pasha, and to prevent their being rendered 
useless by the Arabs, he built a fortress in their neighbourhood, and placed 
some few troops in it, This, of course, proved a source of great comfort 
to pilgrims and other travellers, inasmuch as it served as a place of re- 
freshment and repose. A very heavy rain afterwards demolished this 
fortress, and the Arabs, to the annoyance of pilgrims, rendered the wells 
useless. The vezir, whose good deeds we are here recording, rebuilt the 
demolished fortress, put a garrison in it, and repaired the wells. The 
sixth was—A work similar to the one we have last mentioned, which he 
caused to be constructed at Adjeri, between Cairo and Akba. A seventh 
was—The erection of shops in the vicinity of the great temple in Cairo. 
The eighth was—The erection of a khanegah (an edifice for religious pur- 
poses), and also of eleemosinary places for sheikhs, dervishes, and others. 
On the annual commemoration of Mohammed’s nativity he distributed 
numerous presents amongst those who read on that occasion. A ninth was 
The erection of new houses near the odés which had been built for the 
janissaries; a huge wall or mass of rock, forty cubits broad and sixty long, 
having fallen down by accident, the space which these ruins had occupied 
he caused to be cleared away, erected new houses on it, and filled them 
with families. A tenth was—The rebuilding of the redoubt or fortress 
between Cairo and Shim. This building having heen demolished by 
heavy rains, and having also become the haunt of worthless Arabs, he 
ordered it to be rebuilt, and supplied it with water. An eleventh was— 
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The rebuilding the fortress or redoubt of Yiinus, which was in a similar 
condition to the one last mentioned. He also placed a number of paid 
soldiers in it, and ordered a mosque and bath to be erected in it. A twelfth 
was—The rebuilding of the fortress of Beit Khaberin, between Gaza and 
Balad al Khalil-rahman ; on which also he ordered a mosque and a bath to 
be erected, and an aqueduct to be constructed. The painted titles in the 


dome erected by Sultan Soleiman Khan having become mutilated and loose 
he replaced them with new titles. 


‘« This wonderful man, after having governed Egypt for four years and 
five months, was recalled to Constantinople. Whether at Cairo or journey- 
ing, he was in the habit of visiting holy and consecrated places, and of 
offering up prayers for the emperor ; thus gaining to himself advantage in 
both worlds. After his return to Constantinople, Jouher Khan Saltana, 
daughter of the grand sultan, thought him worthy of her affections, and 
the result was that he became the emperor’s son-in-law.” —pp. 377—379. 


There are accounts in this volume of several treaties entered into 
at different times between the Turkish emperor and the states of | 
Europe, with respect to the mutual conduct of the subjects of each 
to one another. Austria, France, and Poland, are amongst the 
number. 

The history of the Turkish empire is consecutively followed up 
in this volume, and although our extracts would seem to indicate 
an absence of order in the volume, the reality is far from justifying 
such an impression. The imformation is amply and lucidly ar- 
ranged, and although not destined altogether for the perusal of those 
who merely seek amusement from books, it is, nevertheless, im- 
portant as a document containing valuable historical facts calculated 
to illustrate the character of a very remarkable people. 

The second of the works, the titles of which stand at the head of 
this article, belongs to a more easterly region than that with which 
we have been occupied above. The original writer was a member 
of a respectable family, belonged to the court of Delhi, and re- 
sided with his father many years in the households of the Nabobs 
of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. The title of the work, in the lan- 

uage of the author, means literally “ Manners of the Moderns.” 
Tt is a book of more immediate interest than the former, inasmuch 
as it affords a view of the events which led to the downfall of the 
Mahomedan power, and the elevation of the Mahrattas. But what 
is still more interesting, it leads us to the knowledge of the earliest 
proceedings which directly tended to place Bengal in the first 
place, and the remainder of India in the next, under the authority 
of the British government. It would be superfluous to claim at- 
tention to a work of such pretensions as this. 

The period embraced by the author is about 70 years, the term 
already chosen, as we have seen, by his Turkish predecessor. The 
era of the former commences in the beginning of the last century, 
and the present volume does not convey us beyond some 30 years. 

Upon the death of Aurengzib, who had spent a great portion of 
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his life in attempting to subject the Deckan to his jurisdiction, the 
kingdom became the subject of dreadful contention amongst the 
sons. Mahomed Muazem ascended the throne under the title of 
Bahadur-shah, which he maintained against his brothers for a con- 
siderable time. When he died, his children again were arrayed 
against one another as rivals for the throne. Jehandar-shah, one 
of those sons, defeated his brothers, and mounted the throne; but 
scarcely had he been settled upon it, when up rose a new claimant, 
under the name of Ferokh-siar. Some influential persons in the 
kingdom had him proclaimed, and he finally became emperor. His 
accession was made memorable by a quarrel between the Hindus 
and Mussulmans, the cause of which is said to have been excited 
by an imprudent person placed in the government of Guzerat : 


‘‘ It happened that in the night in which the Hindus perform the cere- 
mony of the Huli, one of them was going to do so in his own house-yard, 
a small part of which was connected with some Mussulman’s houses, when 
the latter objected to it. The Hindu, having pleaded that every man was 
master of his own house, paid no regard to the objection, and finished his 
ceremony. ‘The very next day the Mussulman, turning the Hindu’s argu- 
ment against himself, brought a cow within that very yard, and killed her 
for the purpose of distributing beef to the poor, as it was the anniversary 
of the death of the saint Ali. This action brought upon them all the 
Hindus of that quarter, who having overpowered the Mussulmans, obliged 
them to fly for their lives, and to conceal themselves in their houses. 
Transported by religious fury, the Hindus sought out the butcher who had 
slaughtered the cow; but not finding him, they dragged his son, an inno- 
cent youth of fourteen, into that very yard, and killed him, The Mussul- 
mans, shocked at the outrage, created an outcry throughout the city, and 
drew after them multitudes of the Mussulman inhabitants, among whom 
were some thousands of Daud-khan Peny’s Afghan soldiers. The whole 
now repaired to the kazy (the judge) who did not choose to meddle in the 
affair when he knew that the governor had taken side with the Hindus, and 
shut his door. This only tended to incense the Mussulmans the more, 
who carried away by their fury, and possibly urged on by the kazy himself, 
demolished and burned his gate, and having seized his person, they pro- 
ceeded to set fire to the shops in the market-place, and to many Hindu 
houses. ‘They would have gone on burning and destroying, had they not 
been opposed by one Capur Chand, a jewel merchant, much in favour with 
the governor, and a violent opponent of the Mussulmans. This man, 
seeing his own house in danger, armed himself and friends, shut the gate, 
and defended it. He placed musketeers over the gate, opened loop-holes 
through the parapets, and in the ensuing fray numbers of lives were lost. 
The disturbance continued for some days, all the shops were shut, and busi- 
ness was at a stand. At length the tumult subsided, the Mussulmans, 
who thought themselves aggrieved, deputed three persons of character to 
carry their complaints to court. ‘These were the very men that had been 
selected on a former occasion to manage an accommodation between the , 
Mussulmans on one side and the governor and Hindus on the other,”— 
pp. 98—100. , 
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The deputies certified that the Hindus were not in the wrong, 

and that the Mussulmans were the aggressors. About the fift 
year of the new emperor’s reign, a bloody action was fought on the 
plains of the Penjab, between the Siks and the Imperialists, in 
which the latter beat the former. ‘The Siks were a sect, the mem- 
bers of which distinguished themselves by wearing blue garments, 
and going armed at all times. Of this sect Nanec was the founder. 
He was the son of a grain merchant, and was much distinguished 
in his youth for his comeliness and talents. A dervish of note, 
named Seid Hussein, a man of opulence, took Nanee under his 
protection, had him educated and well versed in the most esteemed 
writings of the Islams. His learning made him doubt the pro- 
priety of sticking to Hinduism—he wrote a book called Grant, 
hick is the sourse of solemn reference amongst the Siks to this. 
day. 
The Siks could not be distinguished during the early part of 
their existence, so far as costume or usage were considered, from 
the Mussulman Dervishes. To this day the difference between 
them is nearly the same. ‘They live in communities, which are 
called Sangats, and have superintendants who reign over them. 

The reign of Ferokh-siar was marked by bloody wars,, and 
crimes of the greatest cruelty on the part of the government: the 
peace of the country was ever subject to disturbance, arising from 
the discontent, real or affected, by the people or a portion of them. 
We select as a specimen the following account :— 


** About the end of the same year, a body of Penjaby shoemakers and 
some other Mussulmans in the capital rising in a body, excited a great 
disturbance during the Hindu festival of the Huly, on which occasion one 
of the rioters, a man highly respected on account of his having been 
on pilgrimage to Mecca, happened to be killed by a Hindu jeweller. 
The Mussulmans, finding their complaints were unattended to, left the 
body for three days unpurified and unburied, and resolved not to meddle 
with it till they had revenged the death of their companion. The ministers, 
too busy with their own concerns, never thought of affording justice to 
those injured people. The shoemakers, incensed at such neglect, tumulta- 
ously took possession of the great mosque, and prevented divine service being 
performed, or any Mussulmans assembling there, until their wrongs were re- 
dressed. ‘The kazi of the city, in attempting to pacify them, met only 
with insults. The tumult increasing, at last attracted the attention of the 
court, and Kamar-ed-din-khan, the vezir, as well as Zafer-khan, the mi- 
nister, were sent to see divine service performed. ‘They came with their 
own retinues and a number of other nobles, and were preparing to begin 
prayers, when the shoemakers commenced cursing and reproaching them 
for their mal-administration, as well as for their odious supineness, in 
whatever concerned religion; and proceeding from words to blows, they 
fell upon the ministers, and put them to flight. Zafer-khan being closely 
pursued, took shelter under the bucklers of the Afghan soldiers, that ac- 
companied them; the shormakers, however, continued throwing their 
slippers at the guards and at the nobles, and again drove them away, 
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The vezir alone stood his ground, and on his ordering some rockets to be 
fired, and thrown over their heads, the tumults subsided a little. The 
vezir, finding them reduced to some order, addressed the mob, and at 
length prevailed upon it to disperse. The tumult had risen to such a 
height, that most of the nobles were insulted; and as the people were 
preparing to proceed farther, some dire event might have occurred but for 
the vezir's presence of mind and successful eloquence. At the end of this 
year, between the months of Sheval and Zilcad, there arose for forty 
days together such an abominable stench throughout the city of Dehli, 
that the poor and rich being equally affected by it, were attacked by an 
epidemic fever that filled the houses with sick. The shops and markets 
were shut up, the streets were deserted, and the city looked like a place 
forsaken by itsinhabitants. People said that they had never before seen 
or heard of such a calamity. ‘The stench and sickness commenced at 
Patna and Ilahabad, from whence it proceeded to Acberabad and Delhi, 
and continued spreading over Paniput and Serhend, until it extended to 
Lahore, where it stopped. Though many were affected by the sickness, 
the deaths were not on the whole numerous. 

“This strange event was followed by one more strange. The winter 
proved so severe this year in Shah Jehan-abad, and old Dehli and its en- 
virons, that the water froze in vessels of copper, which burst from the 
pressure of the ice. Running water, and even the river was frozen. This 
happened for three nights together in the month of Rejeb, of the year 
1143: snow also fell in several places on the plain.” —pp. 360—362. 


The work then proceeds with the subsequent reigns, the account 
of which may be regarded as analogous, with some slight modifica- 
tions indeed, to those which preceded them. We doubt not that 
upon consideration the society would be induced to alter the plan 
which permits the unlimited extent of details found in the most 
part of their historical publications. A considerable number of 
pages are too often devoted to mere catalogues of names and dates, 
which do not serve in any degree to increase the use or interest of 
the work in which they are found. But these may be objects in 
the view of the society with which we are unacquainted; at all 


events it has shown enough of discretion to justify our fullest 
confidence. 


a 
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Art. XII1.—The Minstrel, and other 
Poems. By James VANSOMMER. 
1 Vol. London; Effingham Wil- 
son. 1833. 


TuERE is a total absence in this vo- 
lume of all that spirit of elevated 
pretension which is so remarkably 
impolitic in those bards in whose 
cases the possibility of a failure may, 
peradventure, exist. An introduc- 
tion, which is chiefly characterised 
by its brevity and modesty, ushers 
in a poem of considerable length, 
entitled The Minstrel. It is divided 
into two parts, and does not appear 
to be constructed upon any broad 
principle of operations, such as 
would involve the necessity of a 
deep and comprehensive plot, and a 
series of epic machinery. The au- 
thor seems, in this composition, to 
have felt that he had adopted merely 
a vehicle for stringing together some 
of the most polished jewels of his 
humble laboratory. The Minstrel 
is succeeded by a number of lyrical 
effusions, in which the usual pro- 
portion of homage is conceded to 
the chaste moon, whilst the beau- 
ties of five-sizths of the ordi 
passions, together with the mighty 
ocean, sundry snowdrops, time, the 
grave and eternity, are commemo- 
rated with all the force and grace 
of which these subjects are properly 
susceptible. 

From the great mass of poetical 
candidates who present themselves 
before us from time to time, we must 
carefully, however, distinguish Mr. 
Vansommer, in consequence of the 
simplicity, as well as extreme cor- 
rectness of his versification. All 
the emanatiors of his fancy are 
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chastened by a sli of tempe- 
rament, which has this great advan- 
tage, that it enables the poet to 
consider dispassionately the 
tical matters of concords, and the 
vulgar laws upon which English 
words are relatively arranged. 

In the Sonnets and Fables, which 
constitute a good portion of the 
latter part of the volume, Mr. Van- 
sommer altogether abandons the 
gloomy cave of Melpomene, and 
betakes himself to the laughter-cre- 
ating muse. We confess we are 
better pleased with his sorrow than 
his mirth; the former element is 
undoubtedly more congenial to his 
instincts, and as we have strong 
hopes of his imaginative powers, 
we do not hesitate in recommending 
him to adopt the advice which is 
naturally offered in our suggestion. 





Arr. XIII.—The Seasons. Stories 
for very Youny Children. Winter. 
By the Author of “ Conversa- 
tions on Chemistry,” &c. &c. 
London: Longman and Co. 18382. 


Tue plan and object of this. little 
work are far from being original, 
and it can only be in the way of 
execution of the details that the au- 
thor can expect any approbation for 
his labour. The book is destined 
for the earliest development of hu- 
man intelligence, and is well calcu- 
lated for its purpose. The stories, 
are written upon the topics of snow, 
the sun, ice, and several of those 
objects of common observation, and 
are highly calculated to stimulate 
the curiosity of the tender mind, by 
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such an ingenious admixture of the 
amusing and the profitable, as is best 
adapted to the delicacy of the tex- 
ture which is sought to be impressed. 
As a general rule we should say, 
that parents cannot be too solicitous 
in detecting, at the earliest possible 
moment, the prevailing inclination 
of a child. Many a splendid career 
in life has been secured to the ma- 
turity of that infancy which was 
blessed with a judicious tutelage. 
Children should be tried in every 
pursuit to which they can be placed 
without detriment to their health 
and comfort. If the experjment 
fail, if there be no instinctive appe- 
tite, as it were, in the young mind, 
to seize the bait which accident 
throws in its way, still no harm is 
done, but much is achieved by cre- 
ating a chance of benefit at all. It 
is for such invaluable experiments 
that books, like the one before us, 
are contrived, and so long as they 
are above all reproach with reference 
to their contents, and particularly 
whilst, like these stories, they are 
clever and judicious, we shall give 
them our cordial support. 





Re 


Arr. XIV.—Selections from the Old 
Testament, or the Religion, Mora- 
lity, and Poetry of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, arranged under heads. 
By Saran Austin. 1 Vol. 8vo. 
London: Effingham Wilson. 1833. 


Tuis volume contains upwards of 
three hundred pages of passages 
from Scripture, selected with a view, 
says the pious authoress, of putting 
together all that presented itself in 
the sacred volume to her own heart 
and mind, as most persuasive, con- 
solatory, and elevating. These pas- 
sages she has arranged in such an 
orderly manner as to afford great 
facility of reference for those who 


are desirous of fixing upon any par- 
ticular train of feeling which the 
parts of the collection are calcu- 
lated to excite. 

The lessons, into which the work 
is divided, consist chiefly of such 
texts as are calculated to display the 
attributes of the Creator, and to 
remind us of the condition of man 
in this life according to eternal ap- 
pointment ; to declare what is the 
nature of our duties to God, to our- 
selves, and our neighbours, and also 
to bring under our contemplation 
the destiny for which we are in- 
tended. Such an undertaking as 
this, is one of those peculiar tasks 
for which panegyric has no praise. 

But is Mrs, Austin quite consis- 
tent in assuming the mimic motions 
that express timidity when she says 
that she is apprehensive lest her 
plan of selections from the Bible 
may earn for her the reputation of 
being a partizan in the controversy 
now raging as to the propriety of 
putting the Bible entire into the 
hands of all ages and classes. But 
all such imputations Mrs. Austin 
very properly flings aside; she takes 
no part in theologicals she says, but 
contents herself with the course 
which her own feelings and views 
of what is proper point out. Now, 
what is it that these feelings point 
out? She herself answers, the book 
‘‘ is freed from matter either hard 
to be understood, unattractive, or 
unprofitable, (to say the least) for 
young and pure eyes!’ This is sen- 
sible; Mrs. Austin versus timid 
Mrs. Austin ; and yet she is no par- 
tizan on either side of the question 
whether or not the entire Bible is to 
be indiscriminately circulated! 
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Art. XV.—A Memoir of the late 
Captain Peter Heywood, R. N. 
with Extracts from his Diaries 
and Correspondence. By Epwarp 
Tacart. 1 Vol. London: Ef- 
fingham Wilson, 1832. 

In Marshall's Naval Biography, and 
in a lately published History of the 
Mutiny of the Bounty, the life of 
Captain Heywood forms a very in- 
teresting subject of detail. In the 
present work little more, in the way 
of narrative, is added, and the au- 
thor very candidly explains, that the 
whole of the novelty which he has 
to offer, consists in the correspon- 
dence of Captain Heywood. 

Although the history of this dis- 
tinguished officer is so well known 
as to discharge us from the duty of 
entering into its details, still from 
theadventurous circumstances which 
it contains, from the traits of cou- 
rage, fortitude, integrity, and con- 
scientious rectitude displayed by the 
hero himself, and which are set forth 
with considerable ability by the edi- 
tor of this volume, we feel that it 
is our duty to recommend a careful 
perusal of its contents. 

It would be injustice to pass over 
in silence the valuable contributions 
which Captain Heywood has made 
to nautical science. His great at- 
tention to the improvement of chro- 
nometers, and to the ement 
of naval signals, would be sufficient 
to entitle his memory to the lasting 
affection of his country, if that tri- 
bute had not been already amply 
secured by his numerous charts of 
seas, the navigation of which was 
altogether unknown before his time. 





Art. XVI.—A Biographical History 
of the Wesley Family ; more par- 
ticularly its Harlier Branches. By 
Joun Dove. 1 Vol. London: 
Simpkin and Marshall. 1833. 


Tue celebrity which John Wesley 
obtained by his extraordinary talents, 
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must generally be admitted to be 
such as justifies the opinion of the 
author as to the necessity there is 
for a more copious account of that 
great man’s family, than any which 
now exists. An attempt to supply 
this deficiency was made some years 
ago by Dr. Adam Clarke, in his 
Memoirs of the Wesley Family ; but 
the work of the learned doctor con- 
tained so vast a quantity of extra- 
neous matter, its cost had been 
fixed at a sum so large, that the 
public were indisposed to purchase 
it, and thus the Wesley family were 
deprived of that extensive reputa- 
tion which, as near connexions of so 
renowned a preacher as John Wes- 
ley, they well deserved. 

The present work embodies the 
principal facts which bear on the 
character of Wesley and his family, 
contained in the large octavo of Dr. 
Clarke, He traces the Wesley family 
as far back as the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and s in review its chief 
members, particularly on the mater- 
nal side, down to the epoch of the 
most worthy of them all. Of John 
himself the author says but little, 
being impressed with the belief that 
to his life ample justice has been 
rendered by Mr. Watson. Under 
such circumstances, he offers his 
work merely as an introduction to 
the performance of Mr. Watson, the 
two conjoined forming a most in- 
teresting theme for meditation. 





Art. XVII.—Opinions on various 
Subjects, dedicated to the indus- 
trious Producers. By Witt1am 
Macture. New Harmony, In- 
diana. 1831. London: O. Rich. 


- Here are six hundred awful pages 


of politics, morals, jurisprudence, 
philosophy, and metaphysics; be- 
sides endless dissertations on many 
minor subjects, from the pen of Mr. 
Maclure, who, having had the great 
advantage of being born in America, 
seems to set no bounds to the exul- 
x2 
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tation which so fortunate an event 
is well calculated to produce. 

It appears that several of the 
pieces of which this large volume is 
composed were written in Paris, and 
were destined for the pages of the 
Revue Encyclopedique ; but the cen- 
sors of the press placed the fatal 
interdict upon them, and Mr. Mac- 
lure, in order to compensate his 
vanity for the disappointment, had 
them translated into Spanish and 
published at Madrid. They next 
appeared in their original shape in 
the New Harmony Gazette. The 
remaining essays were published in 
two other New Harmony papers, 
the Disseminator of Useful Know- 
ledge and The Disseminator. 

Mr. Maclure is a stern and severe 
republican, and condemns with an 
unsparing measure of indignation, 
those forms of government which 
are in contradistinction with his 
own. He seems well acquainted 
with the subjects he handles, and 
much information on the state of the 
great Western Continent will be 
found in this volume. 





Art. XVIII.—A Treatise on the Dis- 
eases of the Liver, and on Bilious 
Complaints ; with Observations on 
the Management of the Health of 
those who have returned from 
Tropical Climates, and onthe Dis- 
eases of Infancy. By G. H. 
Brut. $8vo. Edinburgh: Bell 
and Bradfute. 1833. 


Ir being the general opinion of the 
medical profession that the liver is 
becoming more frequently every day 
the subject of disease, we shall be 
excused if we step out of our natural 
course of duty, and dwell for a few 
moments on an important treatise, 
which is highly calculated to be of 


use in stemming the progress of a 
fatal malady. 





Notices. 


Mr. Bell informs us, that upon his 
appointment to India, he looked 
about for works which would throw 
some light on the peculiar diseases 
of the country. In this search he 
was disappointed, and being con- 
scious of the advantages which 
would result to science if medical 
men would publish the results of 
their experience, he formed a reso- 
lution. to set an example of so useful 
a practice. Such was the origin of 
the present volume. It commences 
with the description of the acute 
diseases of the liver, together with 
their treatment. From these he 
passes to the consideration of the 
chronic derangements of the organ, 
and next enters upon a copious and 
most instructive series of details on 
the well-known malady called jaun- 
dice. The diseases of children, in 
which the liver is the principal point 
of attack, supply a chapter of great 
importance, in respect of the cautions 
and admonitions which it contains ; 
and the work closes with a curious 
account, drawn from the author’s 
experience, of the best time at 
which it would be proper for the 
children of European parents, born 
in India, to return home. 

In speaking of the supposed ten- 
dency to liver complaints, which is 
said to exist in this country, the 
author seems to be of opinion that 
such a tendency exists. All persons 
exposed to hot climates acquire a 
predisposition to liver disease: in 
England there are, and have been 
for many years, a number of fathers 
of families who have resided in 
India, and consequently have con- 
tracted a susceptibility to this ma- 
lady. This tendency is frequently 
transmitted from generation to ge- 
neration, and hence the prevalence 


of liver complaints at present in this 
country. 























Notices. 


Art. XIX.—My Village versus ‘‘Our 
Village.’ By the Author of 
« Barney Mahoney.” 1 Vol. 
London: Fisher and Co. 1833. 


Tuts little work may be regarded as 
a jeu d’esprit, undertaken for the 
purpose of varying the recreations 
of the author. The object of it is 
to present a detailed picture of a 
village society, which shall be in 
every respect an exact contrast with 
Our Village, the well-known pro- 
duction of Miss Mitford. The cha- 
racters, therefore, employed in My 
Village, are the very antipodes of 
those of Miss Mitford, and the whole 
is so ingeniously contrived, as to 
have the effect of a capital carica- 
ture. 





Art. XX.—Tales of the Manse. 
By a Gentleman gone to the 
Indies. Edited by Huen Hay, 
Esq. First Series. ‘‘ Saint Ken- 
tigern,”’ a Romance of Stratclyde. 
Glasgow: Blackie and Son. 
London: Simpkin and Marshall. 
1833. 


Tuis is the first of a series of tales 
under the above title, which are to 
fill, we are informed, several vo- 
lumes. The work is limited appa- 
rently to no particular order of nar- 
ratives, but is to mix up localities 
the most remote from each other, to 
combine eras the most distant, and 
themes of gravity and gaiety in 
such a proportion as the caprice of 
the author may determine. 

The Saint Kentigern who forms 
so prominent a character in the tale 
before us, was the tutelary saint of 
the Cathedral of Glasgow. The 
time, to use a dramatic phrase, is 
fixed in the sixth century, and the 
scene is laid in Scotland. In plot 
and execution Saint Kentigern re- 
sembles one of those ideal romances 
with which the popular German 
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literature abounds. The style is 

generally correct, and often forcible, 

and the work altogether may be 

ee employed during a leisure 
our. 





Art, XXI.—John Milton: his Life 
and Times, Religious and Political 
Opinions ; with an Appendix, con- 
taining Animadversions upon Dr. 
Johnson’s Life of Milton, &c. &c. 
By Joszru Ivemey, Author of the 
‘History of the English Baptists.” 
1. Vol. 8vo. London: E. Wil- 
son. 1833. 


Tae motives which Mr. Ivemey as- 
signs, for undertaking what in ap- 
pearance is no more than a very 
superfluous task,—the life of Milton, 
is that all the former biographers of 
that illustrious man, exhibited him 
principally as a poet, and hinting 
only obscurely at his character as a 
patriot protestant, and non-conform- 
ist, and that it became nec 

therefore, to place Milton’s history 
in such a light, as that his religious 
and political sentiments, should be 
seen in the conspicuous position 
which they deserve to obtain. 

It is a subject of deep regret that 
the care of preserving all personal 
memorials of such a luminary as 
Milton, should have been left by pre- 
ceeding ages of spirited and able dis- 
senters to mere churchmen. The 
consequence of this is, that the no- 
blest portion of Milton’s political 
career, is almost shut out from pub- 
lic view, and has utterly, but most 
naturally failed to have that influ- 
ence on future ages, which a model 
of such authority must necessarily 
obtain. 

The objections to Milton’s prose 
works, in which are contained the 
most striking testimonies of his love 
of country, as well as of his rooted 
hostility to the established church, 
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were that his style was course and 
his expressions intemperate, and 
that these causes were sufficient to 
avail as’ an excuse for discounte- 
nancing the circulation of these writ- 
ings. But as the bishop of Chester 
once declared, there are so many 
passages in his work of so much re- 
deeming beauty as to make it desir- 
able that they should be studied, if 
it were only on account of the ner- 
vous eloquence with which they 
abound. 

But if Milton were unfortunate 
in his former biographers, the mo- 
dern public is just as badly off in 
the present one; for whilst Mr. 
Ivimey seeks to save the object of 
his solicitude from the injustice and 
ill-treatment of the churchmen, he 
himself not only adopts the principle 
of their misconduct, but carries it in 
a different direction, giving in almost 
every page the most undoubted 
proofs that whatever of the intellec- 
tual. spirit possessed by Milton he 
might have imbibed from the great 
poet, he was certainly very success- 
ful in imitating his coarseness and 
want of charity. However, the nu- 
merous extracts from Milton’s own 
works, and the arrangement in a 
connected form of numerous facts 
connected with his political and 
theological character, are sources of 
permanent attraction for the book. 





Art. XXII.—The Bells, and other 
Poems. By Joun Bennerr. 8vo. 
Ipswich. 1831. 


Mr. Bennett, along with being a 
poet, (at least he is one in his own 
imagination,) gives us reason to be- 
lieve that he is likewise a philoso- 
pher, for he boldly assures us that 
he has not sought for surreptitious 
favour by undue prostrations at the 
shrine of public criticism; and, in 
fact, seeks no other gratification 


from the production ‘‘ beyond the 
museful pleasures of the imagination, 
and the secret satisfactions which 
must ever arise from a conscious- 
ness of rectitude of purpose, and of 
fair and liberal intention.” With 
all due respect, we think that Mr. 
Bennett might have contrived to 
obtain a very abundant supply of his 
museful pleasures at an infinitely 
cheaper price than is involved in the 
expense of an _ elegantly-printed 
octavo of nearly 300 pages. 

The contents of the volume are 
made up of one short poem entitled 
“The Bells,” the stanzas of which 
are fabricated by means of a metri- 
cal arrangement, the like of which 
we have never before witnessed ; 
and a long succession of lyrics, ma- 
drigals, and every possible form of 
small poem. There is nothing very 
remarkable either in the power of 
fancy, or in the force or beauty of 
expression, of Mr. Bennett. The 
system of long and short measure 
which he has adopted may be ap- 
preciated by the reader, when we 
tell him that to such a pitch of per- 
fection is the art brought, that a 
single word constitutes a line of 
Mr. Bennett’s, and that in that 
capacity the said word still retains 
the privilege of exacting an echo:ng 
rhyme in the next successive line 
but one. But this, to be understood, 
must be exemplified : 


‘* MIDNIGHT, 
Dark 


Spread the forest-trees : 
Hark ! 

Hushed is the midnight breeze— 
Aerial sounds methinks I hear : 
Heavenly music charms my ear. 
Whence 

These delightful airs ? 


Hence 
Vanish all my cares : 


Seraphic minstrel! blessed strain ! 
Let me hear thee yet again. 
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Soft, 
Softer dost thou sing ; 


Oft 

Sighs the trembling string : 
Extacy, supreme delight 
Hails thy beatific flight. 


Ah! 
Angel, stay with me, 
Far 
Would I wing with thee :— 
No! thou speed’st with bliss away, 
Beaming in a deathless ray. 


Sweet 

Spirit! thou hast come, 
Meet 

Friend, to guide me home ; 


Sacredly thy vigils keeping, 
Listless as thy charge is sleeping.” 


This -will answer as a very fair 
specimen of the various powers of 
Mr. Bennett. 





Arr. XXIII.—The Principles of 
English Grammar. By Wa. Hun- 
rer, Professor of Logic, Moral 

Philosophy, and Rhetoric, Ander- 

sonian University. 12mo. Glas- 


gow: Atkinson and Co. 1832. 


Tus treatise is in every respect 
worthy of the truly philosophic 
system on which it is the great 
boast of the present age to have en- 
deavoured to place education. It is 
not a common-place selection from 
the thousand and one grammars 
which have preceded it, but is evi- 
dently the production of one who 
adds to an extensive experience in 
practical education, a capacity for 
justly appreciating the objects which 
it is most profitable for the student 
of the English language to pursue. 
The chief object of the author is to 
exhibit in a more conspicuous and 
familiar manner than has hitherto 
been dene, the principles of that 
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branch of the science called syn- 
tax. The work highly merits ap- 
probation. ; 





Art. XXIV.—The Zoological Maga- 
zine ; or, Journal of Natural His- 
tory. Part I. for January, 1833, 
Whittaker and Co. 1833. 


WE receive with the greatest satis- 
faction such works as the present, 
inasmuch as they are real proofs of 
the progress which a taste for natu- 
ral history is making throughout the 
country. 

The contents of the present num- 
ber are interesting : they include an 
account of the giraffe, the rhinoce- 
ros, the gymnotus, and several mis- 
cellaneous papers connected with 
the great subject of Zoology. 

A Zoologist’s Calendar for the 
month is added, and if, in our opi- 
nion, the Magazine is followed up 
with the same accuracy and abun- 
dance of information as we find in 
the present number, there is no 
doubt but it will prove a valuable 
source of information. 





Arr. XXV.—Alphabet of Botany, 
for the Use of inners. By 
James Renniz, M.A. Professor 
of Zoology, King’s College, Lon- 
don. W. Orr. 1833. 


Tuts is another of the contributions 
of the indefatigable professor to the 

cause of the promotion of a 
knowledge of Natural History. This 
work is remarkable for that simpli- 
city and vividness of explanation by 
which Mr. Rennie has so frequently 
rendered the most abstruse subjects 
of profound science perfectly acces- 
sible to the plain and almost unedu- 
cated understanding. The chief 
terms employed in botanical deserip- 
tions are here expounded in a fami- 
liar manner, and a copious explana- 
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tion of the Linnzn system of study- 
ing the vegetable kingdom is sup- 
plied. The space in which the 
whole of this important amount of 
instruction is conveyed, is so limited, 
that we cannot help being struck 
with astonishment at the ingenuity 
of the contriver who could press 
such a mass of information into so 
circumscribed a compass. 

In the commencement of his work 
Mr. Rennie makes some interesting 
observations, with a view to prove 
the value of the pursuit of Botany. 

‘‘ I was,” he observes, ‘‘ about 
fifteen when I took my first botani- 
cal ramble with Withering’s British 
Plants under my arm, and the fresh 
enthusiasm of youth to spur me on- 
ward in the path of knowledge. The 
day, I recollect, was one of the love- 
liest in what Coleridge so expres- 
sively calls ‘ the leafy month of 
June ;’ and I soon found a spot on 
the banks of the Ayr, where there 
were more flowers than it was pos- 
sible for a mere beginner to master, 
even with a long summer’s day at 
his command. I was delighted, 
however, to make out, by the aid of 
my book, the pretty bright blue 
flowered germander speedwell, and 
one or two more plants of easy dis- 
covery, which I happily met with ; 
and from that day to the present 
moment, whem I am just returned 
from botanizing inthe place so splen- 
didly described by Lord Byron,— 
where, 


* The castell’d crags of Drachenfels 
Frowns o’er the wide and winding Rhine,’ 
Childe Harold, 


I never felt more simple and unal- 


loyed pleasure than in the study of. 


Botany. 

‘‘ By widening the field of thought, 
if such an expression be allowable, 
this study adds much to the plea- 
sures of a traveller, even when wan- 


dering among the sublimest scenery 
of Nature.” 





Notices. 


The work is illustrated with nu- 
merous plates, and forms altogether 
one of the best books for beginners 
in botanical science with which we 
are acquainted. 

We should mention that this little 
Tract on Botany is only one out of a 
series which Mr. Rennie is now 
either publishing or preparing. We 
should, however, prefer seeing this 
gentleman limited to his natural 
range—or it is next to an impossi- 
bility almost that he can be a safe 
guide for instruction in all branches 
of human knowledge. 





Art. XXVI.— Dramatie Library, 

~ with Remarks Critical, and Biogra- 
phical. By Grorce Dante. 
Vol. I. T. Hurst, 1832. 


Tue plan of this publication seems 
to us sufficiently judicious to merit 
the extensive patronage of the pub- 
lic. Its chief novel feature is, that 
it unites select dramas of the best 
descriptions from ancient and mo- 
dern times. The plays contained 
in this volume are King Henry IV. 
2d part, of Shakespeare; Hamlet, 
and the Lord of the Manor, Doctor 
Bolus, School for Scandal, Com- 
fortable Lodgings, Rienzi, and Mo- 
dern Antiques. Each of those 
pieces is preceded by remarks 
which embrace criticisms on the 
plot, characters, and incidents of 


each, and in the case of the mo- 


dern drama, these remarks extend 
to the performers who have filled 
the chief parts. The costume of 
each of the dramatic persons is 
specified, and the stage directions, 
which appear to be altogether de- 
rived from observation, are carefully 
and amply supplied. To country 
managers we should think that 
such a work as this must prove 
invaluable. 


The paper and printing are miser- 
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ably defective, compared with the 
real merits of the volume itself. 
The plates also, which precede 
each of the plays, deserve no 
better character. We except how- 
ever the full length portrait of 
Dowton, of whom a biographical 
sketch is likewise given. 





Arr. XXVII.—The Biblical Cabinet ; 
or, Hermeneutical, Exegetical, and 
Philological Library. Vol. Il. 
Edinburgh: T. Clarke. Lon- 


don: J. G. and F. Rivington, 
1833. 


TueEre is in the four tracts, which 
compose this small, but very neatly 
printed volume a mass of sacred 
erudition, a depth of judgment, 
and a comprehensive reach of un- 
derstanding which we regret to be 
obliged to say are contributed by 
a society of men amongst whom in 
vain we look for an Englishman. 
The first of the tracts contains an 
elaborate view of the condition of 
the language of Palestine at the 
era of Christ and his Apostles. In 
the second we have a still more 
learned dissertation on the time, 
nature, and genius of the diction of 
the New Testament. This is fol- 
lowed by a series of hints on the 
importance of studying the Old 
Testament; and the concluding 
paper takes up the subject of the 
interpretation of that portion of the 
New Testament, which comes under 
the name.of Tropecal, or those 
passages where tropes are used 
which might be taken for reality. 
These dissertations, we conclude 
are all by German writers, for the 
unbounded learning and unconquer- 
able perseverance which they dis- 
play, form, most happily for that 
great country, the peculiar charac- 
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teristics by es Wy German 
nation is 

The seaartoben of" studying the 
Old Testament, a dissertation by 
Professor Tholuck of Halle, is 
maintained with great ability. The 
series of proof, to which the author 
resorts, is as follows :— He first 


- shows that though it be admitted 


that the Books of the Old Testa- 
ment have no connexion with the 
proofs of christianity, still as a 
history depicting moral and influ- 

ential lessons, it is well worthy of 
our perusal. In the next place it 
cannot but be of deep importance 
for every man to be acquainted with 
the profound wisdom which is dis- 
played in the providential pte 
and religious institutions of the 
Jews. Lastly, that there is com- 
plete dependence of the New on 
the Old Testament, and that Christ 
is the whole gist of the Old. This 
dissertation seems to have been 
called for by the state of the 
feelings of the learned in Germany, 
for not only amongst the best 
theologians, but also amongst pri- 
vate Christians, the notion s 1 

prevails that the perusal of the Old 


Testament is attended with no 
profit or advantage. 
The tract on the Jan- 


guage of the Testament is perhaps 
the most important of the whole ; 
for it lays down rules, deduced in 
the most ingenious manner from a 
consideration of the text, for deter- 
mining whence a tropical expression 
is derived, what is the proper object 
signified, and what the resemblance 
between the sign and the reality 
signified. 
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Art. XXVIII1.-——An Examination of 

the Bank Charter Question, with an 
Inquiry into the nature of a just 
Standard of Value, and Sugges- 
tions for the improvement of our 
Monetary System. By G. P. 
Scrorz, Esq. F.R.S. London, 
Murray. 1833. 


Mr. Scrope commences his pamph- 
let with a powerful invective against 
the monetary system which is now 
in use in this country. He com- 
plains that whilst this system is 
undermining all our best interests, 
whilst .it is actually destroying our 
national industry, and, withdraw- 
ing all security from the possessors 
of property, yet that the greatest 
ignorance in the body politic of the 
true cause of these calamities is suf- 
fered to exist. He boldly declares 
that the general rise which has taken 
place within the last fifteen or twenty 
years in the value of money, has 
effected a compulsory, and therefore 
unjust mutation of property, equal 
to fifteen hundred millions, or nearly 
double the sum of the national debt. 
Upon these grounds he urges an 
immediate renewal of the inquiry 
into the state of the currency. 
. From this subject, by a natural 
ation, Mr. Scrope proceeds to 
the direct subject of his pamphlet, 
namely, the Bank of England Mo- 
nopoly. The evidence before the 
Committee which investigated the 
transactions of the Bank, amply 
shows the omnipotence of that in- 
stitution in regulating the whole 
currency of the kingdom, that being 
the guide by which all other inte- 
rests are affected. Mr. S. dwells 
upon these details with great force, 
and concludes this part of his pam- 
phict by saying, that once the light 
has been let in upon the system of 
the Bank of Enyland the system 
must fall, for even in theory it op- 
poses all sound principles, whilst in 
practice it has been a source of the 
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most disastrous possible influence 
on our commerce and industry. 

After stripping the Bank of its 
unjust and injurious prerogatives— 
after having succeeded in establish- 
ing an inquiry into the mysteries 
of our system of currency, Mr. 
Scrope naturally comes to the neces- 
sary question, what system is to be 
pursued? The answer to the ques- 
tion is detailed in the third and last 
chapter of this pamphlet. It recom- 
mends a return to the use of the an- 
cient silver standard, which had been 
abandoned in 1773—a substitution 
of a National Bank, or Metropoli- 
tan Board, for the issue of national 
paper, the notes of this bank to be 
made legal tender, and their value 
preserved at par, by making them 
convertible in the bullion market to 
any extent which the legitimate de- 
mands of commerce may require, for 
which purpose the Board should re- 
gulate their paper issue from time to 
time by the price of the standard 
metal. 

Mr. Scrope thinks that even these 
measures, if agreed to, would not be 
effective, unless the country banks 
should not be allowed to exceed 
the amount of the paid-up capital, 
or the property under security for 
payment on the part of the banker ; 
and that there be a regular publica- 
tion of the average price of commo- 
dities at certain periods, which will 
constitute a standard of exchange- 
able value for determining all future 
variations in the value of the legal 
standard. Such is the nature of the 
remedy proposed by Mr. Scrope,— 
but should the full measure be re- 
jected, he says there is no saving the 
country, if it do not go back toa 
silver currency. 














Notices. 
Anr. XX1X.—Charaeter of a Trim- 


mer. By the Right Hon. Sir W. 
Coventry, Knt. London : James 
Duncan. Printed 1687-9—Re- 
printed 1833. 


Tue author of this very fine relic of 
a bold and pure style of composi- 
tion flourished in the reign of the 
Second Charles, and filled the office 
of Commissioner of the Treasury. 
The piece of writing which is here 
re-printed (for what especial reason 
we really are not able to pronounce), 
was a production that had reference 
to the very delicate era when the 
restored monarchy, which had lost 
its natural balance so long, was en- 
deavouring to right itself amidst no 
inconsiderable obstacles from the 
element upon which it was placed. 
The purport of the tract is to de- 
fine and illustrate with exactness 
what should be the sentiments and 
conduct of a man who wished well 
to his country, who was disposed to 
act upon that inclination, abandon- 
ing all parties and all temptations 
that might induce him to contem- 
plate other objects than the good of 
his country. The word Trimmer 
is justified by the author, who de- 
scribes its origin as follows:—if men 
are together in a boat, and if one 
part of the company would weigh it 
down on one side, whilst another 
would make it lean as much to the 
contrary, there will surely be a third 
party, consisting of those who will 
believe that it would be just as well 
if the boat went even, if it were only 
for the common safety of the pas- 
sengers. The latter acting on their 
opinion, would, necessarily endea- 
vour to frim the vessel, and thus 
every member of the company, who 
wished to see the vessel go steadily 
and safely on, would deserve the 
creditable distinction which is con- 
ferred upon him, by being called a 
Trimmer. The details of the tract 
are composed of a description of 
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what the Trimmer would do upon a 
variety of important political. ques- 
tions which were of chief interest in 
the writer’s day. 





Arr. XXX.—Appendiz to Lord Ma- 
hon’s War of the Succession’ in 
Spain. London: Murray. 1833. 


Tus brochure of one hundred and 
thirty-one pages contains. extracts 
from General Stanhope’s MS. let- 
ters, and which are calculated to 
illustrate the valuable history lately 
published by the noble author, 
Nearly the whole of the selections 
in this collection relate to the pro- 
gress of the troops, and the whole 
may be regarded as a series of des- 
patches from different parts of Spain, . 
giving an account of military pro- 
ceedings. 

Those readers who have had the 
pleasure of perusing Lord Mahon’s 
elaborate work on The War of the 
Succession, will not be a little 
obliged when they find, that in the 
pamphlet before us, his Lordship 
explains the course he has adopted 
with respect to the old and new 
styles. The difference between the 
two should never be lost sight of, 
for reasons which are strikingly 
illustrated by the following state- 
ment. A fleet sails from Portsmouth 
on a given day, destined for Lisbon, 
and casts anchor in the Tagus on 
another day. ‘The reader, who is 
not taught to observe that the first 
of these is an English date, whilst 
the second is a Portuguese, will cer- 
tainly be led by his ignorance to in- 
clude, in his computation of the 
time of the voyage, eleven whole 
days more than the actual term. 

Some doubt having been expressed 
respecting the authenticity of the 
memoirs of Captain Carleton, it 
being stated to be a fabrication of 
De Foe’s, Lord Mahon takes an op- 
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portunity, at the end of this supple- 
ment, to express his strong convic- 
tion that the memoirs are authentic. 





Arr. XXXI.—Abbotsford ; being the 
first Number of Colonel Murray’s 
National Work, in which the Lite- 
rature and History of Scotland 
are connected with its finest scenery. 
Part I. of the Central Division. 
4to. Perth: D. Morison. London : 
Simpkin and Marshall. 1833. 


Tus is the first of the series of 
Colonel Murray’s publication which 
we have seen; but we are quite 
pleased, even after so unnecessary a 
delay. to become acquainted with so 
spirited and intelligent a confrére. 
Colonel Murray, we understand, 
is the nephew of the ci-devant colo- 
nial minister, and has, with the gal- 
lantry which distinguishes his family, 
resolved upon establishing such an 
association between the history and 
literature of his country on the one 
hand, and its beautiful scenery on 
the other, as will tend to confer a 
fresh and a more durable interest on 
both. The series to which our at- 
tention is now drawn, consists of 
scenes and illustrations whose site is 
the central division of Scotland. 
The number before us contains ca- 
pital outlines, by Colonel Murray, of 
several views of the seat of Sir 
Walter Scott, and of the beautiful 
scenery which immediately surrounds 
it. The Colonel adds, in the letter- 
press, some very curious details, 
drawn from personal observation, of 
the objects which were seen at Ab- 
botsford. He very properly assigns 
to Sir Walter the credit of having 
properly appreciated the universal 
adulation which was heaped upon 
him; and as his understanding en- 
abled ‘him to estimate the true value 
of the praise, so did his judgment 
direct him to seek more solid happi- 
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ness in the cultivation of those oc. 
cupations which adorn as well dig- 
ify social life. 

The work is in every respect high- 
ly creditable to the author. We la- 
ment that it was not in our power 
to notice it at an earlier opportunity, 
We heartily wish success to the un- 
dertaking, firmly believing it to be 
well worth the public patronage. 





Art. XXXII.—<A Manual Hebrew and 
English Lexicon, including the 
Biblical Chaldee ; abridged with 
the latest Improvements from the 
Works of Professor W. Gesenius, 
and designed particularly for the 
Use of Students. By Josiau 
Gisss, A.M. Professor of Sacred 
Literature in the ‘Theological 
School in Yale College, United 
States. London: Priestley. 1833. 


Tus brief but most important work 
is a condensation of the substance of 
the Hebrew and English Lexicon, 
which was published at Andover in 
the year 1824. Every one of the 
words in the large and expensive 
Lexicon are preserved in this: manual, 
which also combines the more im- 
portant of the proper names. It 
gives the various significations of 
particular words,' and the distifict 
meanings are separated by a semi- 
colon ; references to passages in the 
Bible are made for the purpose of 
authenticating the import attached 
to it. We find also in this work, 
that the words which occur only 
once in the Hebrew Bible, are fol- 
lowed by a reference to the passage 
in which each is found. This is an 
importart provision which the ‘He- 
brew scholar will immediately un- 
derstand. There is a number of 
other characters peculiar to this 
work, which we deem it unneccssary 
particularly to allude to. It is only 
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proper that we should mention, that 
the plan of the work excludes all 
supposititious meanings which are 
drawn merely from inference and 
analogy. The work is evidently one 
of great labour ; but the author will 
feel, we are sure, that his labours 
are amply compensated, should the 
work prove useful in abridging the 
Jabours of the Hebrew student. 





Arr. XXXIII.—An Address to Tra- 
ders. London: Suter. 1833. 


Tus is a temperate and very judi- 
cious collection of remarks on the 


impolicy (to say nothing of the pro- 
faneness in a religious point of view) 
of trading on Sunday. The tract 
emanates from the Sunday i 

Suppression Society, which from all 
that we have seen of it highly de- 
serves the approbation of the public. 
It proceeds on a, practical basis, for 
it proves, that the severe observance 
of the Sabbath as a day of rigid ex- 
emption from all sort of business, 
is not only an ordonnance enforced 
by divine sanction, but that, in fact, 
it is intimately connected with the 
welfare of families, and the. well 
being, prosperity, and happiness of 


the country at large. 
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Zoological Garden.— Amongst 
the late additions of specimens to 
this splendid collection are three rare 
species of antelope—the m‘horr, the 
cervine, and. the sing-sing ante- 
lope. .A new species of bear is also 
amongst the additions: it is called 
the spectacle bear, as around its eye 
is an annular shaped band, of a pe- 
culiarly light colour, which gives to 
the animal’s features the same ap- 
pearance as if a pair of spectacles 
were before:the eyes. The loss of 
the beavers-lately has been supplied 
by the generous attention of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. 

Literary Discovery.—A curious 
work, being an account of the Bri- 
tish island prior to the invasion of 
Julius Cesar, has lately been dis- 
covered in the possession of the 
Brahmins of Benares. In this valu- 
able treasure of antiquity, Britain is 
called by a name which signifies the 
Holy Land; the Thames, the Isis, 
and other rivers, are called by names 


similar to the present ones; and 
Stonehenge is described as ‘a grand 
Hindoo Temple! The Asiatic’ So- 
ciety of Calcutta are said to be pre- 
paring for publication a translation 
of this interesting manuscript. 
Furs.—The uses of the zoological 
creation to man may to some extent 
be imagined, when we state that the 
Hudson’s Bay Company imported in 
one year 3,000 skins of the black 
bear, 60,000 ditto of the pine mar- 
ten, 1,800 of the fisher (a species of 
sable), 4,600 of the mink, 7,300 of 
the otter, 8,000 of the fox, 9,000 
of the Canadian lynx, 60,000 of the 
beaver, and 150,000 of the musk 
rat. Independently of those, there 
were imported a great many skins 
of badgers, wolves, and racoons. 
United States.—The population of 
the United States, according to the 
last census, is over twelve millions ; 
and the increase in 1831, including 
the negroes and the emigrants, ex- 
ceeded 500,000 souls ; so that at the 
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same rate the country might have, 
in twenty-five years, a population of 
twenty-five millions. 

An easy Recipe—In moist or 
rainy weather we feel oppressed and 
drowsy, because all moisture gree- 
dily absorbs our electricity, which is 
the buoyant cordial of the body. To 
remedy this inconvenience, we haye 
only to discover a good non-con- 
ductor of electricity to prevent its 
escape from the body, and this we 
have in silk, which is so excellent a 
non-conductor, that the thunder 
bolt or the forked lightning itself 
could not pass through the thinnest 
silk handkerchief, provided always 
that it is quite dry. ‘Those, therefore, 
who are apt to become low-spirited, 
and listless in damp weather, will 
find silk waistcoats, drawers, and 
stockings, the most powerful of all 
cordials. 

Post Office.—The ordinary busi- 
ness of each day is, in letters in the 
inland office alone, 35,000 letters 
received, and 40,000 sent away— 
23,475,000 annually), exclusive. of 
the numbers in the foreign office 
department and the ship letter of- 
fice, and altogether independent of 
the twopenny post, . The number of 
newspapers daily varies from 25,000 
to 60,000 (on Saturday 40,000, and 
on Monday 50,000), of which num- 
ber about 20,000 are put into the 
office ten minutes before six o'clock. 
After that hour each newspaper is 
charged one halfpenny, which yields 
a revenue of fully £500 a year, and 
of which 240,000 newspapers are 
annually put into the office from six 
to a quarter before eight o’clock.— 
The revenue derived from the 
charges for early delivery in London 
is £4000, and the sum obtained by 
_ the charge of one penny on each 
letter given to the postmen who go 
round with bells to collect the letters 
is £3,000 a year, giving 720,000, or 
nearly 2,000 daily, The revenue of 
London is £6,000 a week, above 
£300,000 a year; and yet of all this 


vast annual revenue there has onl 

been lost by defaulters £200 in 25 
ears. The franks amount in a morn. 

ing to 4,000 or 5,000, or more. 

Slavery in England.—If credit is 
to be placed in the evidence deliver- 
ed before the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee on the Factories’ Regulation 
Bill, it would appear that children, 
in some instances mere infants, are 
kept at work for 14, 15, and even 
17 hours a day (exclusive of the in- 
tervals in which the poor animals 
are allowed to feed). Beating in 
various shapes is what children are 
commonly subject to—nor even per- 
haps, in the excess in which it is 
said to be employed in the mills, 
does it constitute a substantive griev- 
ance of the first magnitude ; but the 
beating is employed to urge them to 
labour beyond the power of their 
exhausted natures—to keep them 
standing when fatigue would impel 
them to fall down—to keep them 
awake when nature almost forces 
them to sleep. 

Extent of the Cotton Manufac- 
ture.—The cotton spun in Great 
Britain last year amounted to about 
288,000,000lbs. Of this vast quan- 
tity a tenth was spun in Scotland. 
The United States supply three- 
fourths of the consumption, or 
213,000,000lbs. The East Indies 
about 20,000,000Ibs. The West 
Indies 1,600,000 only. All the cot- 
ton, except the growth of the East 
and West Indies, pays a duty of 
one 5-8d. per lb. This duty would 
last year exceed 690,000/.; would 
be as nearly as possible 10 per cent. 
on the return ef the cotton in bond. 

Newspapers.—The different news- 
papers printed in the United States 
amount in number to nearly one 
thousand, and the aggregate number 
printed annually is estimated at 
fifty millions, which is about one 
press to every 1,300 persons, and 
four newspapers annually to each 
inhabitant. 
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